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Labour  accuses  PM  of  climbdown  □ Culling  plan  ‘devastates’  farmers 

Major  about-face  on  beef 


John  Palmer  in  Brussels 
Stephen  Bates  In  Strasbourg 
ari  Michael  White 


THE  Government 
was  last  night 
struggling  desper- 
ately to  prevent 
its  planned  climb- 
down  over  terms 
for  settling  the  EU  beef  war 
from  turning  into  a humiliat- 
ing rout  at  the  Florence  sum- 
mit tomorrow. 

The  National  Farmers’ 
Union  said  its  members 
would  be  devastated  by  the 
Government's  agreement  to 
cull  an  extra  67.000  cattle, 
while  the  Opposition  claimed 
John  Major  had  merely  been 
humiliated. 

In  a statement  Issued  last 
night  the  farmers'  union  said: 
“Today's  proposal  by  the 
European  Commission  that 
further  cattle  must  be  culled 
as  part  of  the  UK's  BSE  eradi- 
cation plan  will  come  as  dev- 
astating news  to  many 
farmers. 

“The  NFU  believes  it  would 
be  unacceptable  for  British 
farmers  to  be  obliged  to  sacri- 
fice their  herds,  especially  in 
the  absence  of  guaranteed 
progress  towards  a complete 
lifting  of  the  ban.” 

The  shadow  Foreign  Secre- 
tary Robin  Cook  directed  his 
attack  on  the  Prime  Minister: 
“This  embarrasing  climb- 
down  for  John  Major  has  ex- 
posed hem*  weak  he  is  in 
Europe.  Their  strategy  has 
nvt  dekuCM-frated  stiengtli  by 
the  Government  but  revealed 
their  Isolation.  This  is  not  a 
victory  for  John  Major,  but  a 
humiliation.” 

Liberal  Democrat  European 
affairs  spokesman  Charles 
Kennedy-  said:  “We  may  have 
made  no  progress  but  done  im- 
mense political  damage  to  Brit- 
ain and  the  rest  of  Europe  in 
the  process". 

Tire  European  Commission 
yesterday  published  a five-step 
framework  agreement  for 
gradually  lifting  the  EU  ban  on 
British  beef  which  falls  well 
short  of  the  Government’s 
original  demands  for  a clear- 
cut  staged  lining  of  the  ban. 

Instead.  each  step  taken  in 
lifting  the  ban  will  depend  on 
the  Government  taking  a 
series  of  health  and  safety 
measures  and  other  steps  to 
get  rid  of  BSE,  as  well  as  on 
verified  evidence  that  the  dis- 
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ease  is  being  brought  under 
control  Given  these  hurdles, 
some  fear  it  could  be  three  to 
five  years  before  the  final 
stages  of  the  ban  are  removed, 
a suggestion  dismissed  by  the 
Foreign  Secretary  Malcolm 
Rifkind  as  “ludicrous.” 

Ministers  were  also  embar- 
rassed by  the  Commission's 
public  reference  to  the  "con- 
siderable misgivings”  of  gov- 
ernments and  scientific  ex- 
perts throughout  the  EU  at 
the  way  the  UK  authorities 
bad  tackled  the  BSE  crisis. 

The  plans  came  with  a new 
warning  from  Jacques 
San  ter,  the  European  Com- 
mission president,  that  Brit- 
ain must  drop  its  non-cooper- 
ation policy  if  the  new 
framework  was  to  be  adopted 
in  Florence  tomorrow. 

He  told  the  European  Par- 
liament: "It  is  for  the  UK  au- 
thorities to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  eradicate  BSE.  This 
has  been  the  consistent  posi- 
tion of  the  Commission  since 
the  crisis  began  on  March  21 
and  it  will  not  budge. 

“It  will  be  deaf  to  political 
pressure  and  attempts  to 
block  union  legislation,  such 
as  the  veto.  It  would  be  a very- 


grave  mistake  to  politicise 
this  crisis.  You  cannot  play 
with  public  health." 

The  Prime  Minister  ex- 
pressed cautious  optimism 
over  the  Commission’s  pro- 
posals. “I  don’t  know  if  we 
will  be  able  to  resolve  this  dis- 
pute at  Florence,  but  we  are 
now  getting  back  to  a more 
rational  discussion  and  com- 
mon sense  suggests  that  ratio- 
nal discussion  will  draw  us 
towards  a practical  solution.” 
he  said. 

The  Commission  plan  makes 
it  dear  that  Britain  will  not  be 
free  to  sell  its  beef  to  countries 
outside  the  EU  before  the  lift- 
ing of  the  ban  is  complete. 

Amid  the  confusion,  the 
Government's  chief  veteri- 
nary officer.  Keith  Meldrum. 
appeared  to  concede  that  an 
extra  67.000  cattle  bom  In 
1989-90  could  be  killed  to  sat- 
isfy continuing  European 
concern  that  Britain  has  not 
done  enough  to  eradicateBSE 
from  its  herds. 

The  Government  later  ad- 
mitted that  such  a cull  would 
Turn  to  page  2,  column  8 
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Reluctant  warrior 
hails  deal  as  a 
sort  of  victory 


Michael  White 
Political  Editor 


ALASTAIR  Goodlad's 
team  of  Conservative 
whips  will  be  busy  with 
the  small  print  of  John  Ma- 
jor’s European  beef  deal  this 
weekend,  whispering  sooth: 
ing  words  of  explanation  to 
wavering  Eurosceptics  who 
might  still  be  tempted  to  try 
to  overthrow  it 
The  Government’s  tactics 
were  blatantly  obvious  when 
Malcolm  Rifkind,  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  appeared  on  Chan- 
nel 4 News  last  night  for  the 
umpteenth  time  since  the 
BSE  crisis  re-erupted  in 
March  and  led  to  the  ElTs 
worldwide  ban. 


Testily  sweeping  aside 
claims  by  Robin  Cook  that  the 
package  is  “a  massive  climb- 
down,”  Mr  Rifkind  mixed  sci- 
entific jargon  and  indignation 
in  thoroughly  confusing 
fashion. 

Seeking  to  justify  the  Cabi- 
net’s 20  deployments  of  Brit- 
ain's veto  since  May  21,  he 
also  insisted:  “If  anyone  had 
said  then  that  by  the  time  of 
the  European  summit  we 
would  have  had  the  European 
Commission  tabling  its  own 
proposals,  people  would  have 
said  that  is  unachievable.” 

That  Is  a calculated  mis- 
statement by  a reluctant  beef 
warrior,  who  described  as 
“ludicrous’’  suggestions  that 
it  might  be  three  to  five  years 
before  the  ban  was  lifted. 


PHOTOMONTAGE  ROGER  TOOTH 

Ministers  and  whips  will 
sell  the  deal  as  a victory,  al- 
though not  too  hard  for  fear  of 
pushing  their  luck. 

European  colleagues  still 
wince  at  the  “game,  set  and 
match”  riflima  maria  on  Mr 
Major’s  behalf  (actually  the 
words  were  not  his,  but  his 
press  secretary's)  after  the 
Maastricht  compromises  In 
1991. 

Many,  Germans  especially, 
will  not  want  to  see  such  be- 
haviour rewarded,  even 
though  — - as  Labour  was 
quick  to  point  out — Britain’s 
tactics  have  won  neither  a 
timetable  for  ending  the  ban. 
nor  the  automatic  step-by- 
step  lifting  of  it  for  which 
Tory  MPs  hoped. 

Those  Euro-vets  and  four 
other  EU  committees  will 
hold  vetoes  of  their  own  for 
years,  while  no  one  expects 
German  consumers  to 
glimpse  British  beef  again 
this  century,  whatever  the 
Commission  says. 

Ministers  will  keep  their 
fingers  crossed.  The  first  bit 
of  luck  Mr  Major  needs  is  that 
the  Tory  tabloids  do  not  de- 
“Major  in  beef  climb- 
>wn"  headlines. 
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England  team’s  performance  likely  to  raise  the  score  in  boardrooms  and  bedrooms 


John  MuMn 


■NGLAND  awoke  yester- 
Sdav  in  a state  of  joyous 
Lsbelief.  Few  could  have  pre- 
Icted  the  result  against  the 
etherlantfs.  Nobody  could 
ave  guessed  its  impact  on 
ng land's  citizens,  even  those 
ith  little  time  for  the  game. 
Fiasco  had  threatened, 
here  was  the  infamous  Ca- 
lay  Pacific  display  on  return 
am  tlte  ill-judged  Far  East 
iut;  dismay  as  the  team 
rumbled  against  Switzer- 
ind.  and.  as  recently  as  half- 


time  on  Saturday,  the  knives 
were  being  sharpened  to  be 
plunged  into  Terry  Venables. 

All  changed,  changed  ut- 
terly. Yesterday,  along  with  a 
team  earlier  dismissed  as 
unfit  boozers,  the  English 
coach,  trying  to  quell  over- 
arching optimism  which  sug- 
gests the  trophy  is  as  good  as 
won,  was  deified 

Chris  Evans  kicked  off  his 
breakfast  show  on  Radio  1 
replaying  the  commentary. 
He  treated  listeners  to  the  ar- 
guments of  the  Dally  Mail's 
Jeff  Powell.  The  previous 
morning  on  the  Today  pro- 


gramme. he  had  suggested 
Paul  Gascoigne  should  be  left 
out  for  the  Dutch  clash. 

Never  bad  England  gone  to 
work  before  all  happily  hum- 
ming a chart-topper.  Nobody 
cared  to  shake  the  refrain  of 
the  Lightning  Seeds  from 
their  heads:  “It’s  coming 
home.  It's  coining  home.  Foot- 
ball’s coming  home." 

Hangovers  had  never  felt 
quite  so  good.  Psychologists 
were  queueing  up  to.  explain 
why  a 4-1  victory  should  have 
the  English  feeling  as  they 
must  have  done  when  Europe 
was  liberated. 


From  the  boardroom  to  the 
bedroom,  folk  are  likely  to  be 
performing  better.  Good  news 
for  soccer  widows  then,  them- 
selves becoming  turned  on  to 
Euro  96.  Psychologists  sug- 
gested the  economy  could  also 
receive  a boost 
Ben  Williams  said:  “People 
make  a stronger  commitment 
if  they  have  high  self-esteem. 
If  we  are  associated  with  our 
team  and  it  does  well,  then 
well  feel  a higher  level  of  self- 
esteem which  can  enter  Into 
everything.  Our  performance 
will  be  better.  Well  work  bet- 
ter, socialise  better,  even  con- 


ceivably make  love  better,  be- 
cause we  feel  good  about 
ourselves.” 

Cary  Cooper,  a motivation 
expert  from  the  Manchester 
University  Institute  of 
Science  and  Technology, 
pointed  to  the  changing  na- 
ture of  work  and  society,  and 
how  it  led  to  insecurity.  The 
win  provided  a fillip  amidst 
the  hurly-burly  of  change. 

The  reason  for  all  this:  nat- 
ural opiates,  released  in  the 
pleasure  centres  of  the  brain, 
induce  a high.  But  Roy  Bai- 
ley, a psychologist  from  the 
International  Management 


Centre  in  Birmingham,  cau- 
tioned: “It  doesn’t  last  long.” 

And  what  about  poor  Scot- 
land? Would  the  cruel  nature 
of  their  latest  last-gasp  de- 
mise result  in  more  wife-beat- 
ings, assaults  in  the  work- 
place. and  and  vandalised 
towns?  Not  so.  The  Scots,  it 
seems,  are  too  well  versed  in 
toe  grinding  inevitability  of 
glorious  failure  to  let  a foot- 
ball match  dent  their  sense  of 
national  identity. 
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Britain 


Police  hunting  the 
Manchester  bombers 
issued  descriptions . 
of  two  hooded  men 
who  drove  the  bomb 
to  the  city  centre, 
and  the  courier. 
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President  Clinton’s 
closest  political  - 
adviser  was  naned 
asan'unincficted  . 
co-conspirator*  r> 
a criminal  trial 
in  Little  Rock. 
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‘We  cannot  continue  business  as 
usual  within  Europe  when  we  are 
faced  with  this  clear  disregard  by 
some  of  our.partners  of  reason, 
common  sense  and  Britain’s  national 
interests.’ 

—John  Major  in  the  Commons, 

May  21 


The  Commission  will  be  deaf  to 
politicaf  pressure  and  attempts  to 
block  union  legislation.  It  would  be  a 
very  grave  mistake  to  politicise  this 
crisis.  You  cannot  play  with  public 
health.1 

— Jacques  Santer,  European 
Commission  president,  yesterday 
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House  echoes  to 
a hoi  low  victory 


Simon  Hoggart 


(FEEL  sorry  for  Jack  Straw. 
The  last  timp  be  went  mono 
a mono  in  the  Commons 
with  Michael  Howard  he  was 
trounced,  humiliated  and 
silenced. 

Yesterday  he  won.  Sadly, 
there  was  almost  no  one  there 
to  watch  him  — a mere  half  a 
dozen  Tory  backbenchers  and 
only  a few  more  on  the  Labour 
side. 

He  must  have  felt  like  a 
Dutch  football  fen  taking  con- 
solation in  the  fact  that  the 
Under-21  team  had  beaten 
England  Under-21  s — that  is 
to  say,  not  consoled  at  alL 
The  debate  was  ostensibly 
about  sentencing  policy.  In 
feet,  it  was  about  almost 
everything  except  sentencing 
policy.  A Labour  MP  talked 
about  the  “astronomical 
levels"  of  vehicle  crime  and 
implied  that  if  the  figures 
were  coming  down,  it  was  be- 
cause people  didn't  even 
bother  to  report  it. 

The  Home  Secretary 
laughed  — “ha!  ha!"  is  the  way 
he  laughs  — and  declared  that 
vehicle  crime  (or  “vickle 
crimm"  as  he  calls  it)  had 
shown  one  of  the  biggest 
reductions  of  all 
“If  he  thinks  that  pipple  do 
not  report  their  vehicles  lost 
thin  he  is  living  in  Cloud 
Cickoo  Lind!”  he  asserted. 

Dale  Campbell -Savours 
(Lab.  Workington)  said  he  had 
been  the  victim  of  three 
crimes  lately.  “On  the  last  oc- 
casion someone  broke  into  my 
vehicle.  Shall  I tell  you  what  I 
did?  I did  nothing!  If  s a waste 
of  time.  Your  Figures  are  a 
joke."  he  said. 

Mr  Howard  ignored  him.  In- 
stead he  called  in  aid  the  for- 
mer Lord  Chief  Justice,  Lord 
Taylor.  “I  igree  with  the  for- 
mer Lidd  Chiff  Justice  that 
these  sintinces  are  a chirade!" 
he  said. 

Since  Lord  Taylor  had,  be- 
fore his  retirement  made  the 
fiercest  attack  on  a Home  Sec- 
retary by  a Lord  Chief  Justice 
ever  since  one  of  Mr  Howard’s 


predecessors  assailed  Judge 
Jeffries  for  his  soft  sentencing, 
this  was  an  historic  example 
c£  chutzpah.  It  was  like  the 
wolf  saying  how  warmly  he 
agreed  with  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood  on  the  subject  of  grand- 
matricide. 

Next  Mr  Howard  went  for 
Jack  Straw,  reasonably 
enough,  on  the  topic  of  cur- 
fews. He  pointed  out  that  Mr 
Straw's  surprising  policy, 
supposedly  meant  to  drive 
loutish  teenagers  off  the 
streets,  had  in  the  course  of  24 
hours  turned  into  a device  to 
protect  under-10s  for  their 
own  safety. 

“This  was  in  the  Guardian, 
so  it  must  be  right'"  he 
shouted.  (Being  sarcastic 
about  the  Guardian  is  a stock- 
in-trade  of  the  more  old-fash- 
ioned Tories.  It’s  like  those 
jokes  about  British  Rail  sand- 
wiches, which  continue  years 
after  the  sandwiches  have  be- 
come rather  good.) 

Mr  Straw,  in  tarn,  ignored 
this  attack.  He  began  by  say- 
ing that  the  Home  Secretary's 

speech  was  one  of  the  most 
"puerile  and  pathetic" . This 
was  a feeble  start  but  things 
rapidly  improved.  There  were 
some  50.000  criminal  offences 
in  this  country  everyday,  he 
said.  Crime  had  destroyed 
communities  and  forced 
people  to  change  their  whole 
way  of  life.  The  Government's 
record  was  the  worst  of  any 
Western  government 

(Actually,  the  United  States 
still  has  a much  worse  crime 
rate  than  us,  which  presum- 
ably is  why  Mr  Howard  seeks 
guidance  there  so  often.  Per- 
haps he  should  team  from  the 
Mayor  of  Washington  DC,  and 
put  the  police  service  under 
the  control  of  a crooked,  adul- 
terous drug-abuser). 

Mr  Straw  mocked  the  con- 
trast between  the  Home  Secre- 
tary's rhetoric  and  the  more 
problematic  reality.  He  had 
produced  a ringing  slogan  for 
the  Tory  conference.  These 
days  it  had  been  rewritten:  “If 
you  don't  want  the  time,  don't 
do  the  crime — except  in  cer- 
tain exceptional  cases  where 
the  courts  are  able  to  waive 
mandatory  sentences . . ." 

Throughout  it  all,  Mr  How- 
ard sat  silent,  a piece  of  Home 
Office  stationery  on  his  lap, 
entirely  unmarked.  But  it 
didn’t  matter.  Like  Bishop 
Berkeley’s  fall  ing  tree,  since 
nobody  bad  seen  it  could  Mr 
Straw’s  victory  be  said  to  have 
actually  happened? 


Review 


Mercifully  short, 
but  not  so  sweet 


Edward  Greenfield 


KCorsaro 

Covent  Garden 

IT  was  bold  of  Covent  Gar- 
den to  promise  perfor- 
mances of  ail  Verdi 's  operas 
—nearly  30  of  them — before 
January  2001,  the  centenary  of 
his  death. — foolhardy  even, 
at  a time  of  ever  more  strin- 
gent funding. 

Not  surprisingly,  concert 
performances  are  being  called 
in  aid.  so  that  Instead  of  the 
stage  production,  much 
needed,  we  had  Q Corsaro.  the 
second  of  Verdi's  Byron-in- 
spired  operas,  given  half-mea- 
sure treatment  with  singers 
sitting  In  rows  in  evening 
dress. 

Written  in  1848.  only  three 
years  before  Rlgoletto,  the 
first  of  the  supreme  master- 
pieces. n Corsaro  has  the  great 
merit — particularly  from  a 
modem  point  of  view — of  ex- 
treme concision.  Verdi’s  regu- 
lar librettist  compressed  By- 
ron's melodrama  about  a bold 
pirate  with  a ruthlessness 
worthy  of  a tabloid  sub-editor 
today,  so  that  a complicated 
story  is  rattled  through  in 
barely  90  minutes. 

So  far  so  good,  particularly 
for  a concert  performance, 
when  on  the  whole  it  is  just  as 
satisfying  to  imagine  the  hero 
thro  wing  himself  off  a cliff  as 
to  see  it  represented,  particu- 
larly when  you  have  a Ver- 
dian conductor  as  understand- 
ing as  Bvelino  Pido  in  the  pit. 

The  commercial  recording 
of  the  work  has  given  the  lie  to 
the  old  idea  that  this  is  a feeble 
piece,  but  the  contrast  with 
this  Covent  Garden  presenta- 
tion demonstrated  how  much 
was  then  owed  to  starry  cast- 


ing. Stylistically,  n Corsaro. 
planned  some  years  before  it 
was  completed,  is  largely  a 
throwback  to  early  Verdi.  So  it 
is  that  the  big  jealousy  aria  for 
the  wicked  Pasha.  Said,  might 
have  been  written  to  convey 
almost  any  emotion  you  could 
think  of,  ending  with  a vigor- 
ous cabaletta  that  is  no  more 
than  Verdian  rum-ti-tum. 

What  such:  an  aria  needs  is 
fine  singing,  and  that  on  this 
occasion  it  failed  to  get  with 
the  Italian  baritone.  Roberto 
Servile,  snarling  away  in 
what  should  be  smooth  legato 
lines. 

' What  the  recording  brought 
out  too,  is  the  fascinating  con- 
trast between  the  two  hero- 
ines — the  faithful  Medora 
(sung  on  the  recording  by  Jes- 
sye Norman)  and  the  Pasha's 
seductive  slave,  Gulnara 
(sung  by  Montserrat  Caballe). 
Here  the  Ukrainian  soprano, 
Viktoria  Loukianets,  as  Me- 
dora floated  beautiful  pianis- 
simos  from  time  to  time,  but 

for  this  role  one  needs  a far 

sweeter,  less  edgy  voice. 

The  Italian  soprano  Maria 
Dragont  as  Gulnara,  sang 

with  passion,  but  the  best  one 
can  say  is  that  her  singing  was 
like  a Callas  imitation  with- 
out the  imagination  and  with 
plenty  of  the  vocal  faults.  Iron- 
ically, the  one  fully  satisfying 
performance,  strong  and  ton- 
ally beautiful,  came  fromthe 
Argentinian  tenor,  Jose  Cura, 

in  the  title  rote,  who  had  a 

throat  infection.  If  this  is  what 
Cura  can  do  when  HI,  one 
looks  forward  to  hearing  him 
much  more  in  any  Italian  rep- 
ertory he  cares  to  choose. 

(A  second  performance  will 
be  relayed  live  tomorrow 
night  on  BBB  Radio  3) 

This  review  appeared  in 
later  editions  yesterday. 


Cheshire  care  worker 
‘sexually  abused  boys’ 


Vivek  Chaudhaiy 


A FORMER  care  worker  at 
a Cheshire  children’s 
home  used  young  boys  stay- 
ing there  to  indulge  in  his 
perverted  sexual  fantasies,  a 
jury  at  Chester  crown  court 
was  told  yesterday. 

The  care  worker,  aged  46, 
who  cannot  be  named  for 
legal  reasons,  preyed  on  vul- 


nerable boys  sent  to  the  home 
fbom  across  the  North-west  of 
England,  Mervyn  Hughes, 
prosecuting,  told  the  court. 

The  defendant  denies  seven 
charges  of  indecent  assault 
and  two  charges  of  buggery, 

Mr  Hughes  told  the  court 
that  the  care  worker  carried 
out  a number  of  sexual  acts 
on  young  boys,  from  touching 
their  private  parts  to  mastur- 
bation. oral  sex  and  buggery 


Criticisms  levelled  at  the 
LME: 

rn  No  outside  regulator — 
LME  is  self  regulating  and 
market  is  “cosy” 

□ Many  financial . 
products  traded  not  within 
scope  of  LME  regulators 
n Much  trading  on  behalf 
of  firms  which  are  not  LM  E 
members 

□ Metal  prices  subject  to 
mercy  of  speculators 

□ Located  in  Britain 
where  little  metal  is 
produced  or  shipped 

D Does  not  track  unduly 
large  deals  like  stock 
. exchange 

□ Deals  do  not  need  to  be 


Traders  on  the  London  Metal  Exchange,  and  above  right,  the  exchange’s  logo 


photograph;  kenneth  saundb«  backed  by  adequate  funds 


Metal  rigging  clampdown 


Inquiry  launched 
after  £1 .6bn  loss 


Patrick  Donovan 
City  Editor 


THE  Securities  and 
Investment  Board 
launched  a full-scale 
investigation  into 
the  multi-billion 
pound  City  metal  markets  yes- 
terday as  part  of  its  inquiry 
into  evidence  that  there 
been  a worldwide  attempt  to 
rig  trading  in  copper. 

The  move  is  an  attempt  to 
restore  confidence  in  the  run- 
ning of  the  London  Metal  Ex- 
change (LME)  which  has  been 
badly  dented  by  last  week’s 
announcement  that  the  Japa- 
nese trading  giant,  Sumi- 
tomo, has  made  huge  losses 
from  fraudulent  dealing  activ- 
ity carried  out  by  “rogue 
trader"  Yasuo  Hamanaka. 

Early  Indications  suggest 
that  the  value  of  unauthorised 
trades  carried  out  by  Mr  Ha- 
manaka could  total  as  much  as 
$20  billion  (£13  billion)  and 
may  involve  other  interna- 
tional companies. 

The  announcement  has 
triggered  an  international  in- 
vestigation by  Britain's  Seri- 
ous Fraud  Office  and  finan- 
cial regulatory  authorities. 
The  LME  is  the  world’s  big- 
gest metal  market  and  many 
of  the  suspect  trades  were  car- 
ried out  through  its  dealing 
floor.  More  than  $2,500  billion 
(£1,625  billion)  worth  of  metal 
trading  deals  pass  through 
the  market  every  year. 

Sir  Andrew  Large,  chair- 
man of  the  Securities  and  In- 
vestment Board,  said  be  was 
announcing  the  review  in  res- 
ponse to  the  discovery  of  the 
Sumitomo  losses  which  are 
estimated  to  amount  to  more 
than  $2.5  billion  (£1.6  billion). 

The  review,  which  is  un- 
precedented in  the  history  of 
City  trading,  will  include 
every  aspect  of  metals  deal- 
ing. It  will  also  look  at  the 
way  international  regulators 
cooperate  to  oversee  the 


global  commodity  markets. 
The  report  is  due  to  be  pub- 
lished within  six  months. 

Traders  said  the  publicity 
surrounding  the  T.isP!  has 
caused  “huge  embarrassment 
to  the  market  authorities". 

One  of  the  LME’s  leading 
traders  added:  “This  market 
is  still  very  much  the  old 
school  City,  club  and  hates 
any  kind  of  publicity.  But  it 
seems  that  a radical  shake-up 
is  inevitable.” 

As  part  of  its  investigation. 
Sir  Andrew  confirmed  that 
the  SIB  would  investigate  the 
involvement  of  all  British 
brokers  engaged  in  trading 
with  Mr  Hamanaka.  The  in- 
quiry will  include  Winchester 
Commodities,  the  trading 
company,  which  is  known  to 
have  had  business  links  with 
the  Japanese  company. 

Other  inquiries  being  pur- 
sued by  investigators  include 
the  US  company  Global  Min- 
erals and  Metals  and  a net- 
work d Guernsey- based  com- 
modity trading  businesses 
which  were  last  month  raided 
by  local  police. 

In  a separate  statement 
David  King,  LME  chief  execu- 
tive. welcomed  the  SIB  in- 
quiry and  said  it  had  been  li- 
aising with  the  board  over 
allegations  of  copper  fraud 
since  the  end  of  last  year. 

He  defended  the  exchange 
against  allegations,  first 
reported  in  the  Guardian, 
that  the  LME  had  failed  to 
react  effectively  to  evidence 
passed  to  it  by  a US  trader  in 
1991  that  Mr  Hamanaka  was 
engaged  in  irregular  trading. 

Mr  King  said  he  raised  the 
matter  with  the  SIB  and 
attended  .a  meeting  at  its  of- 
fices with  Mr  Hamanaka, 
other  Sumitomo  representa- 
tives and  regulators.  "Subse- 
quently ...  the  director  of  Su- 
mitomo publicly  declared  that 
the  tax  authorities  were  satis- 
fied with  the  circumstances.” 
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Newcastle  scrap  dealer  *Freddie  Senior’  with  the  copper  stockpile  he  is  unable  to  sell 


The  victim 


Weighing  up  the 
cost  of  traders’ 
distorted  prices 

THE  real  victims  of  the 
global  copper  crisis  are 
men  like  William  Shep- 
herd, a 57-year-old  Newcas- 
tle-based scrap  dealer  who 
has  been  in  the  business  for 
nearly  40  years,  writes  Pat- 
rick Donovan. 

Last  year,  “Freddie 


Senior”,  as  he  is  known  in 
the  business,  was  buying 
copper  for  £141  per  hun- 
dredweight Yesterday,  it 
would  have  fetched  £64  — 
with  a drop  of  30  per  cent 
In  the  last  month. 

Freddie  Senior  blames 
this  on  international  specu- 
lation by  financial  institu- 
tions. The  result  is  that  be 
is  unable  to  sell  his  stock 
because  he  would  lose  so 
much  money  in  the  process. 

Local  businesses,  mean- 
while, are  unable  to  get  the 
supplies  they  need  for  mak- 
ing everything  from  cables 
to  electronic  circuits. 

It  is  a grim  cycle  which 


bodes  badly  for  the  scrap 
metal  business  Freddie 
Senior  has  spent  a lifetime 
building  up  to  employ  60 
people  and  turn  over  £5 
million  a year. 

He  is  understandably  bit- 
ter. As  a man  who  earns  his 
living  handling  ingots  of 
metal,  be  can  not  under- 
stand the  mentality  of 
screen-based  traders  who 
distort  the  prices  from  trad- 
ing screens  as  far  afield  as 
Tokyo.  He  warns  that  he  is 
just  one  of  hundreds  of 
small  metal  dealers  unable 
to  deal  in  copper  until  the 
price  has  stabilised. 

Earlier  this  week,  some- 


Urban  anglers  find  nothing  to  carp  about 


Fishing  elbow  to  elbow  at  five 
tanks  beside  a busy  train  station 


Kevin  SulGvan  in  Tokyo 


FISHING  at  the  Icblgaya 
Fish  Centre  isn’t  much 
different  from  dropping 
a line  into  the  lobster  tank  at 
Safeway  — not  much  of  a 
sporting  challenge. 

Twenty  tans  of  carp  are 
Stocked  in  five  concrete 
tanks,  tucked  between  a busy 
commuter  train  station  and  a 
traffic-choked  street  in  the 
centre  of  Tokyo.  Every  day 
hundreds  of  fishermen  pay 
£4.30  to  rent  a rod,  sit  elbow  to 
elbow  on  milk  crates  and  drop 
a line  into  slimy  green  water. 

Many  fishermen  might  say 
this  is  like  hunting  bunnies 
in  a cage.  But  for  the  anglers 
of  Ichigaya.  their  version  of 


urban  fishing  is  relaxing, 
challenging  and  uniquely 
suited  to  jampacked,  con- 
crete-encased  Tokyo. 

“What  other  choice  do  we 
have?”  asked  Jun  Kobayashi. 
aged  35.  who  was  wearing  a 
business  suit  and  shiny 
leather  dress  shoes  as  he  sat 
on  a crate  one  Saturday 
morning,  dragged  on  a ciga- 
rette and  waited  for  a carp  to 
bite  on  the  little  ball  of  fish 
meal  on  his  hook.  “This  is 
better  than  nothing." 

With  30  million  people 
crammed  into  Tokyo,  every- 
thing is  built  small.  Cars  have 
retractable  side  mirrors  to  fit 
into  narrow  alleys;  golfers 
practise  on  tiny  netted-in 
rooftop  driving  ranges;  and 
people  pitch  tents  on  a 


crowded  site  near  the  end  of 
the  runway  at  Hanedn  air- 
port. barbecuing  to  the 
scream  of  jet  engines. 

So  a concrete  fishing  hole 
with  fishermen  lined  lip  like 
so  many  birds  on  a wire 
makes  sense,  in  a Tokyo  sort 
of  way. 

Hit  os  hi  Koga,  aged  53.  came 
to  Ichigaya  dressed  for  seri- 
ous fishing  in  an  L.L.  Bean 
fishing  jacket  with  lots  of  Vel- 
cro and  zipped  pockets,  and  a 
camouflage  cap  attached  with 
a small  cord.  Next  to  his  fold- 
ing fishing  stool,  he  kept  his 
tackle  box,  cigarettes,  an 
empty  coffee  flask  and  a big 
bag  of  chemical-green  fish- 
meal bait. 

As  the  teacher  and  writer 
dipped  his  rod  into  the  5ft- 
deep  tank,  the  screech  of 
brakes  behind  him  signalled 
the  arrival  of  another  com- 
muter train  into  Ichigaya 
station.  Up  the  concrete  bank 


in  front  of  him.  traffic 
churned  noisily  as  the  traffic 
lights  turned  green.  A dead 
carp  floated  belly  up  near  the 
end  of  his  rod. 

"I  have  loved  fishing  since  I 
was  a child."  Mr  Koga  said. 
“But  if  I want  to  go  fishing  in 
real  nature,  it’s  a whole  day’s 
project.  This  place  is  10  min- 
utes on  the  subway." 

Mr  Koga.  who  fishes  here 
almost  every  day.  said  urban 
fishing  has  a “special  place" 
in  the  fishing  world.  “It’s 
very  difficult  fishing.  The 
carp  who  live  here  are  so  used 
to  being  caught,  they  already 
have  many  hooks  in  their 
mouths.  They  hate  that  They 
don't  want  to  be  fished,  but 
they  are  fighting  hunger.  So 
there  is  a real  psychological 
battle  between  me  and  the 
carp.” 

Ichigaya  is  near  what  was 
once  the  moat  of  a shogun's 
castle.  Carp,  a sign  of  health 


and  good  fortune  in  Japanese 
tradition,  have  always  been 
stocked  in  palace  moats.  The 
imperial  Palace's  impressive 
moats  are  still  filled  with  fat 
orange  ones  that  some  Ichi- 
gaya fishermen  said  they 
would  love  to  have  a shot  at 
catching  — if  it  weren’t  for 
the  fact  that  it  would  land 
them  in  jail 

Fishermen  are  allowed  to 
take  home  one  carp  an  hour, 
although  few  do.  Carp  are 
greasy  to  begin  with,  and  liv- 
ing in  the  thick  water  of  Ichi- 
gaya makes  them  fairly  poor 
eating.  Most  people  trade  in 
fish  for  coupons  for  more  fish- 
ing time. 

Yasuhito  Watanabe  and  his 
wife  Keiko  fish  at  Ichigaya 
every  weekend.  Keiko's  rod 
jerked,  then  went  still.  A carp 
had  stolen  her  bait  and  slith- 
ered away.  Nothing  to  show 
for  two  hours  on  a milk  crate. 
— Washington  Post. 
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body  offered  to  sell  him  a 
ton  of  the  metal  and  he  was 
unable  to  calculate  a price. 
The  result  is  that  big  busi- 
ness is  increasingly  turning 
to.  stocks  held  by  the  Lon- 
don Meta]  Exchange  (LME) 
itself.  Such  has  been  the  de- 
mand that  inventories  are 
getting  ominously  low. 

Two  years  ago  LME  stocks 
were  610,000  tons.  Over  the 
last  few  days  they  have 
fallen  17,000  tons  to  267,000. 
And  they  are  still  falling. 

“It's  like  a heart  attack,” 
says  Freddie  Senior,  who 
k^eps  a daily  chart  of  the 
copper  price  pencilled  on 
the  back  of  his  office  safe. 


Major’s 
about-face 
on  beef 

continued  from  page  1 
iwve  to  be  voluntary  9 
there  were  no  authoritativ 
cords  available  of  cattle  of 
a?®. 

Th*  framework  meas 
mclude  an  effective  sys 
for  recording  the  identi 
tion  and  movement  of  e’ 
animal,  and  legislatioi 
remove  meat  and  bone  l 
ironi  animal  feed. 

Britain  will  be  expecte 
produce  fortnightly  rep 
on  progress  and  regular 
and  reports 
atso  be  produced  by  EU 

Ci^,oprevePt  evasion. 
Officials  said  some  com 
™ reluctant  to 

there  were  clear  siens  . 
British  climbdown.  EU  hi 
“Tg^fniment  will  have  t< 

Sidraat  Florence  whether  1 
go  far  enough. 


Carrier  bags  crammed 
full  of  choke... 

RELAX  and  just  cruise  across  from  Dover  to  Calais  - 
the  shortest  sea  route  to  France. 

Large,  luxurious  car  ferries  with  shops,  restaurants 
and  entertainment  on  board,  plus  hovercraft, 
provide  rapid,  comfortable  crossings  with  a departure 
every  thirty  minutes.  Fast  on  and  off  loading 
on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  helps  to  speed  your 
journey.  Instant  motorway  access  from 

Calais  port  provides  an  open  door  to  the  entire 
European  motorway  network. 


For  a shopping  day, 
a relaxing  stay  or  for  immediate 
access  to  motorway... 

Calais 

...a  short  cruise  away. 

DOVER/CALAIS 
OVER  140  CROSSINGS  DAILY 
BY  P&O  EUROPEAN  FERRIES,  STENA  LINE, 
SEAFRANCE  & HOVERSPEED. 
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‘It’s  very  boring  and  very  dull. 
When  you  think  that  there’s 
probably  only  one  artist 
every  generation  who  is  any 
good,  it’s  not  surprising 
that  they  start  scraping  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel’ 


D^nGlalsterona  coirteirtbet^en  f oui 
British  mesforCZO^WOaniMral  award 
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The  other  contenders.  tom  left  Douglas  Gordon,  Gary  Home,  and  Graigie  Horsfleld 


FOR  some  it  Will  be 
the  most  controver- 
sial shortlist  in  the 
recent  history  of 
the  Turner  Prize. 
For  others  it  will  provide  a 
welcome  rest  from  the  “But 
is  it  art 7“  debate.  The  1996 
shortlist  announced  yester- 
day by  Nick  Scrota,  direc- 
tor of  the  Tate  Gallery,  in- 
cludes four  British  artists, 
all  male,  chosen  by  a panel 
of  four  Jurors,  all  male. 

- But  after  Damien  Hirst 
took  the  £20,000' prize  last 
year  with  his  formalde- 
hyde-encased sheep,  and 
Rachel  Whiteread  in  1993 
with  her  concrete-encased 

house,  the  big  shock  in  this 
year's  shortlist  was  the  ab- 
sence of  anything  shocking. 


- Work-  by  the  four  nomi- 
nees ’-V  BcvGglas  Gordon,  j 
Cralgie  Horsfleld,  Gary  ; 
Hume,  and  Simon  Patter- 
son — will  go  on  show  at 
the  Tate  in  October.  The  : 
winner  will  be  announced  , 
in  a ceremony  to  be  broad- 
cast live  on.  Channel  4 on  j 
November  26;' 

Douglas  Gordon,  aged  29,  { 
gained  attention  this  year 
for  his  slo Wed-down  ver- 1 
sion  of  the  Tllm  Psycho, 
screened  as  part  of  the  Hay- 
ward Gallery's  Spellbound 
exhibition.  It  lasted  24 
boars. 

Cralgie  Horsfleld,  aged 
46,  has  come  to  prominence 
in  the  past  eight  years.  His 
black  and  white  photo- 
graphs explore  urban  life 


through  nudes,  landscapes 
and  portraiture. 

Gary  Hume,  aged  29.  is  a 
painter,  described  by 
James  Lingwood,  one  of  the 
Judges,  as  “a  lyrical  painter 
of  the  British  Zeitgeist  at 
this  incredibly  Interesting 
moment  in  British  cul- 
ture.” His  works  Include  a 
surreal , portrait  of  Tony 
Blackburn. 

' Simon  Patterson,  also  29. 
uses  familiar  images  to  sub- 
vert the  signs  and  symbols 
which  rule  .our  lives. 

Mr  Serota  said  the  jury 
bad  been  surprised  at  the 
absence  of  women  on  the 
shortlist.  “Maybe  there  is 
no  single  manifestation  by 
a woman  that  really  caught 
the  eye,”  he  said. 


Catherine  Lampert.  di- 
rector of  the  Whitechapel 
Gallery  and  a former 
Turner  prize  judge,  pro- 
fessed surprise  that  no 
women  were  included. 
“Cornelia  Parker  must 
have  been  considered  [for 
her  glass  case  at  the  Ser- 
pentine containing  the  ac- 
tress Tilda  S win  ton]  and 
Tracy  Ermine  and  Geor- 
gina Starr  have  both  pro- 
duced notable  work  this , 
year.” 

Simon  Patterson,  6/4  1 
favourite  with  William  Hill ! 
to  win  the  prize,  was  sur- : 
prised  by  the  nomination.  I 
?*I  didn't  know  I was  up  for 
it  until  last  week,”  he  said. 

Nominations  can  be  made 
by  the  public,  and  by  the 


judges.  This  year’s  judges 
considered  100  artists. 

“The  Tmrer  prize  is  al- 
ways good  fan,"  said  Mr 
Patterson.  “I'D  just  have  to 
see  how  I cope  with  the  at- 
tention.” Around  him  were 
strewn  works  in  progress, 
bits  of  wood,  canvasses  and 
prints  of  his  current  work, 
based  on  the  periodic 
tables.. 

His  best-known  piece. 
The  Great  Bear,  a play  on 
the  London  Underground 
map,  was  propped  against 
one  wall.  In  the  map,  the 
names  of  stations  and 
underground  lines  are 
changed.  The  Northern 
Line  becomes  The  Film  Ac- 
tors’ Line,  the  Victoria  line 
is  devoted  to  Italian  artists. 


the  Circle  Line  is  the  Phi- 
losophers' Line  and  the  Dis- 
trict Line  is  for  Saints.  . 

The  four  will  exhibit  at 
the  Tate  until  January.  Hi 
previous  years  the  work 
has  only  been  exhibited  for 
n month.  Mr  Serota  said 
that  the  extension  was  in 
response  to  a rise  in  inter- 
est in  contemporary  art. 

■‘While  we  may  not  get 
the  same  level  of  tabloid  in- 
terest, I think  that  the  gen- 
eral level  of  public  interest 
<a»n  be  maintained.  Many 
people  were  coming  In  last 
year  to  see  other  works.” 

David  Lee,  editor  of  Art 
Review  magazine,  was  Sur- 
prised the  jury  had  chosen 
a shortlist  Jacking  In  noto- 
riety. “I  would  have 
thought  they  would  have 
capitalised  on  the  publicity 
from  last  year,”  he  said. 
"It’s  very  boring  and  very 
dull.  When  you  think  that 
there’s  probably  only  one 
artist  every  generation  who 
is  any  good,  it’s  not  surpris- 
ing that  they  start  scraping 
the  bottom  of  the  barreL" 

Gary  Hume  said  he 
thought  Damien  Hirst 
should  have  been  nomi- 
nated for  a second  time  “for 
doing  what  he  does”. 

The  Turner  Prize  was 
founded  in  1984.  The  first 
winner  was  Malcolm  Mor- 
ley,  and  subsequent  win- 
ners have  included  Howard 
Hodgkin,  Gilbert  ^George, 
Richard  Long  ahd^Anhmy 
Gormley. 


HEALS 


' V-'O*: 


SUMMER  SALE 

STARTS  TODAY 


TOTTENHAM  CRT  RD  Wl 
KINGS  RD  SW3 
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Police  hunt  ‘hooded  bombers’  I Election  boost 


Detectives  scan 
videos  to  trace 
vehicle’s  route 
to  Manchester 

Martyn  Halsall  ■ 

and  Duncan  Campbell 

POLICE  hunting  the 
Manchester  bombers 
yesterday  issued  the 
first  descriptions  of  two. 
hooded  men  who  drove  the  ; 
bomb  to  the  city  centre,  and 
the  courier  who  paid  for  its 
purchase  with  an  envelope 
containing  £2,000.  _ 

Detectives  are  also  seeking 
"a  woman  who-  they  believe 
could  help  give  them  ■ cfcar 

description  of  one  of  the  men 
they  are  hunting- 
Details  emerged 
of  60  detectives  started  trying 
to  trace  the  team  which 
planted  one  of  the  ja^ert 
bombs  detonated  on  the  Brit- 
ish mainland.  It  left  more 
than  200  injured  and  caused 
an  estimated  £300  million 


*E’  fit  of  the  man  seen  asking  taxi  driver  to  deliver  package 


are  now  smrti- 
nising  videos  which  have 
been  banded  to  the (police  to 
try  and  establish  details  m 
the  bomb  vehicle's  last  j?ur' 
ney  from.  Peterborough,  cam-  - 
bridgeshirc.  to  Manchester- 
Assistant  Chief 
ColtoPhfflips  of  Greater  Man- 
Chester  Police,  who 

the  hunt  for  the  bomb«s.  y^ 

. I^uvl  tha  rlKmDtlOnS 


teroayizsuw  u*  £T"T 
in -Manchester  before*™^; 
ling  to  Peterborough,  where 
the  vehicle  was  boughton  Fri- 
day  afternoon  .and  where  ne : 
mad*  a -second  appeal  for 
witnesses- 

He  said  a teti  dnver  at  the 
fire#  of  * iw*  00  Broadway, 


next  to  the  Tesco  store  in  the 
centre  of  Peterborough,  was 
approached  by  a man  about 
noon  on  Friday  and  offered 
money  to  deliver  a package. 

The  man.  who  spoke  with 
an  Irish  accent  and  whose 
“B”  fit  was  released  yester- 
day, was  described  as  be- 
tween 35  and  40  years  old. 
with  a clean-shaven,  round 
foce.  He  had'  inch-long  light 
brown  hair  and  was  said  to  be 
heavily  built  and  “somewhat 
overweight"- 

"He  was  wearing  a pale, 
blue  coloured  buttoned-up 
shirt  with  tong  sleeves  fes- 
tenedax  the  wrist,,  ami  dark 
olive-coloured  slacks."  said 
Mr  Phillips.  "He  was  of  a gen- 
eral untidy  appearance." 

At  a later  Peterborough 
press  conference,  Mr  Phillips 
asked  for  a white  woman  in 


her  40s  with  jet  black  hair 
who  had  been  at  the  taxi  rank 
at  the  time  to  come  forward. 
The  woman  was  known  to 
’.jave  watched  the  man  talking 
to  two  taxi  drivers.  Police  be- 
lieve she  may  have  a good  de- 
scription of  the  man  as  she 
had.  asked  the  second  taxi 
driver  what  he  had  been  talk-- 
ing  to  him  about 

Mr  Phillips  said  than  were 
two  other  men  hi  the  Fond 
van  when  it  was  parked  and 
abandoned  in  Corporation 
Street,  Manchester.  After 
leaving  it  both  -walked  off 
along  Corporation  Street. , 
crossing  Cannon  Street  j 
towards  Cateaton  Street. 

Mr  Phillips  appealed  for 
I anyone  who  saw  the  white- 
sided  vehicle,  which  had  . the 
name  Jack  Roberts  Transport 
mi  the  front  and  the  doors  of 


its  red  cab,  on  its  132-mile 
journey  to  Manchester.  The 
driver  would  probably  have 
stopped  to  buy  diesel,  and  the 
police  are  also  anxious  to 
know  where  ami  when  the 
bomb  was  assembled. 

A video  released  yesterday 
showed  the  van,  with  its  dis- 
tinctive untreated  plywood 
rear  door,  parked  on  double 
yellow  lines  in  Manchester. 

Police  believe  one  of  the 
men  in  the  van  may  have 
talked  to  someone  in  St 
Mnry’s  Gate,  Manchester 
minutes  before  it  was  parked  j 
at  SL20  am.  "We  are  desper- 
ately trying  to  sort  that  oni,” 
said  Mr  Phillips.  *We  know 
who  the  person  was,  and  we 
are  just  trying  to  trace  them.'’ 

fie  described  one  of  the  men 
as  white,  aged  between  20  and 
30,  of  slim  build  and  between 
5ft  Bins  and  5ft  lOins  tall  The 
man  was  wearing  a navy  blue 
hooded  sweatshirt  under  a 
dark  blue  eagoule-type  jacket, 
which  was  zipped. 

Hls  companion  was  also 
white,  aged  between.  30  and 
40,  of  medium  build  and  about 
6ft  talL  He  was  wearing  a grey 
hooded  sweatshirt  under  a 
dark  blue  cagoule,  also 
zipped.  He  was  described  as 
having  a long  nose. 

Both  men  wore  sunglasses 
and  had  the  hoods  of  their 
sweatshirts  over  their  heads, 
and  both  ware  possibly  wear- 
ing, jeans.  After  leaving  the 
van,  the  driver  walked  along 
the  road  for  a few  yards, 
along  Corporation  Street  His 
companion  walked  along  the 
kerb. 

Mr  Phillips  said:  “We  are 
determined  to  track  Uiem 
down.  It’s  going  to  be  a very 
difficult  and  tong  inquiry  and 
we  are  determined  to  amass 
as  much  information  as  we 
ran-  Morale  in  Ike  team  is 
very  high." 


for  Yeltsin 


DavM  Hearstln  Moscow 

Boris  Yeltsin’s  cam- 
paign to  retain  the  pres- 
idency received  a boost 
yesterday  when  three  of  the 
defeated  candidates  in  Sun- 
day's first-round  election  an- 
nounced they  would  not  sup- 
port Gennady  Zyuganov,  Mr 
Yeltsin's  Communist  chal- 
lenger. in  the  rim-off  next 
month. 

Svyatoslav  Fyodorov,  the 
millionaire  eye  surgeon  who 
won  700,000  votes  on  Sunday, 
said  he  would  support  Mr 
Yeltsin  — a dfiy  after  the  for- 
mer army  general  Alexander 
Lebed,  who  came  third  with 
11  million  votes,  joined  Mr 
Yeltsin's  kitchen  cabinet 
The  radical  nationalist  Vla- 
dimir Zhirinovsky,  and  the 

liberal  economist  Grigory 
Yavlinsky  said  they  would 
dot  support  Mr  Zyuganov,  but 
failed  to  endorse  the 
president 

Desperate  to  stay  in  the 
game,  Mr  Zyuganov:  and  his 
team  counterattacked  yester- 
day. praising  key  members  of 
Mr  Yeltsin’s  new  team  while  < 
trying  to  prise  voters  away. , 
The  Communists'  message  is 
that  a country  as  divided  as 
Russia  can  only  be  governed 
hy  the  broadest  possible 
coalition. 

The  Zyuganov  charm  offen- 
sive started  yesterday  when 
Mikhail  Lapshin,  the  leader 
of  the  leftwing  Agrarian 
Party,  said  Yuri  Luzhkov,  the 
mayor  of  Moscow,  would  be  a 
good  choice  as  prime  minis- 
ter. Mr  Luzhkov  is  a Yeltsin 
supporter,  but  las  vast  funds 
and  political  ambitions  of  his 
own. 


'Mr  Zyuganov 
praised  Mr  Lebed,  the  -hew 
secretary  or  the  powerful 
National  Security  Council.  He 
maintained  voters  were -not 
sheep  who  would  follow 
Messrs  Lebed.  Fyodorov  and 
Zhirinovsky  into  the  Yeltsin 
camp. 

Tiiere  was  no  triumphalism 
in  the  Yeltsin  camp  yester- 
day. It  is  divided  between 
those  who  want  to  crush  toe 
Communists  and  those  who 
urge  compromise,  In  the 

knowledge 4 that  they  might- 

need  communist  help in  fores 
stalling  a wave  of  industrial 
unrest  In  the  aqtumn,  if  the 


Is  unable  to  pa£  July  and 
August  wages. 

Mr  Yeltsin  cancelled  a trip 
to  the  G7  summit  in  Lyon 
next  week,  frightened  to  leave 
the  country  at  such  a critical 
time.  The  second  round  could 
be  very  (dose,  and  presiden- 
tial advisers  fear  a low  turn- 
out — many  richer  Yeltsin 
supporters  go  on  holiday  in 
July. 

. Vyacheslav  Nikonov,  an  ad- 
viser, said  that  a turnout  of 
only  GOmiHlori  could  lose  Mr 
Yehstn  the  election.  With  de- 
fections from  the  Lebed,  Zhir- 
inovsky and  Fyodorov  camps, : 
the  Communist  leader  could 
muster  30  million  votes.  It 
would  only  take  a need  mili- 
tary setback  hi  Chechenia.  \ 

The  Central  Election  Com- 
mission yesterday  proposed 
bringing  the  vote  forward  to 
Wednesday  July  3,  a date  sur- 
prisingly agreed  by  Mr  Zyu- 
ganov. Mr  Yeltsin  favours  a 
weekday,  when  bis  support- 
ers are  in  town,  as  opposed  to 
a Sunday  when  they  are  at 
their  dachas. 


Programmes 
‘would  once 
have  been 
shown  only  in 
Soho  clip  joints’ 


Andrew  Cuff 
Media  Correspondent 

Mainstream 

television  is  in 
danger  of  sink- 
ing into  a mire 
of  sleaze  and 
violence,  one  of  Britain's 
most  senior  broadcasters 
warned  last  night. 

Bruce  Gyngell,  managing 
director  of  Yorkshire-Tyne 
Tees  Television,  said  some  of 
rrv-s  late  night  shows  would 
previously  have  been 
screened  only  in  Soho  clip 
joints,  while  peak  time 
dramas  subjected  viewers  to 
an  unremitting  diet  of 
violence. 

He  told  an  audience  of  tele- 
vision executives  the  medium 
should  not  be  used  to  shock 
and  offend  by  depicting  ex- , 
tremes  of  behaviour. 

Mr  Gyngell.  who  returned 
to  British  television  a year 
ago  after  two  years  In  Austra- 
lia, said;  “In  the  past  five 
years  there  has  been  a steady 
corrosion  of  values..  A me- 
dium that  once  celebrated  ail 
that  was  positive  and  good  in 
our  culture  is  now  beginning 
to  denigrate  those  values.” 

The  former  TV-am  chief 


l 

-»• 


Bruce  Gyngell:  media 
should  not  be  used  to  shock 

has  taken  a firm  line  against 
programmes  such  as  The 
Good  Sex  Guide  and  God’s 
Gift,  a late  night  dating  game, 
by  banning  them  from  the 
Yorkshire  region. 

"We  have  reached  the  stage 
where  so-called  entertain- 
ment, which  once  could  only 
be  found  in  the  seedy  cellars 
and  basements  of  Soho  clip 
joints,  is  paraded  on  televi- 
sion as  if  it  were  respectable.” 
he  told  a Royal  Televison 
Society  dinner  in  London. 

Managers  should  not  be 
afraid  to  censor.  Mr  Gyngell 
argued.  "We  broadcasters 
have  that  duty  — to  consider 
what  we  put  out  to  ensure 
that  it  does  not  undermine 
society  as  a whole." 

It  would  have  been  better  to 
have  had  a public  debate 
about  the  suitability  of  Den- 


nis Potter's  last  works,  Kar- 
aoke and  Cold  Lazarus  — 
screened  by  BBCi  and  Chan- 
nel 4 and  criticised  for  their 
strong  language  — “instead  of 
rushing  to  indulge  the  delu- 
sions of  a dying  man”. 

ITV  drama  including  The 
Governor.  Band  erf  Gold,  and 
Cracker,  had  great  merit  but 
scheduling  them  in  a block 
over  the  .weekend  was  “too 
dark,  too  heavy  and  perhaps 
too  ominous”. 

Mr  Gyngell  asked:  “What 
are  we  doing  to  our  sensibil- 
ities and  moral  values,  and 
more  importantly,  those  of 
our  children,  when  day  after 
day,  we  broadcast  an  unre- 
mitting diet  of  violence,  ex- 
tremes of  sexuality,  and  of 
conflictual  negative 
behaviour? 

"We  have  gone  too  far  down 
the  road  of  so-called  freedom, 
and  our  terrestrial  television 
Is  in  danger  of  becoming  a 
mire  of  salaciousness,  nega- 
tivity and  violence.  It’s  not  all 
right  that  the  worst  excesses 
are  late  at  night  children  do 
watch  then,  and  they  do  have 
■ video  recorders.” 

: ITV  was  in  danger  of  throw- 
ing away  the  public's  trust  for 
I the  sake  of  a few  rating  points 
late  at  night. 

It  had  become  fashionable 
among  certain  sections  of  the 
television  community  to  vie 
with  each  other  to  see  who 
could  produce  the  most  ris- 
que programme. 

Mr  Gyngell  denied  his 
views  were  illiberal  or  anti- 
creative;  it  was  the  job  of 
broadcasters  to  improve  stan- 
dards not  destroy  them. 


Children  reveal 
adult  viewing 
tastes  as  soaps 
beat  shows  for 
young  in  ratings 

CHILDREN  prefer  adult 
programmes,  including 
EastEnders,  Brookside  and 
The  X-Files,  rather  than 
shows  specifically  made  for 
their  age  range,  according 
to  research  published  yes- 
terday, writes  Andrew  Cidf. 

Australian  soaps,  includ- 
ing Home  and  Away  and 
Neighbours,  were  more 
popular  choices  thaw  Blue 
Peter  or  Grange  Hill  among 
children  questioned  for  the 
Child  Wise  Monitor  Survey. 

The  findings  coincided 
with  a BBC  governors*  sem- 
inar in  which  the  future  of 
children's  broadcasting  in 
a digital,  multi-channel  en- 
vironment was  discussed. 

Senior  BBC  executives 
warned  ft  must  adapt  its 
£60  million,  1,200  hours-a- 
year  children's  output  or 
risk  jeopardising  the  corpo- 
ration's future. 

David  Docherty,  control- 
ler of  planning  and  strategy 
for  BBC  TV,  warned:  "If 
children  do  not  inherit, 
choose  and  habitually  learn 
the  values  of  public  service 
broadcasting  from  a sched-  i 
ale  that  makes  them  laugh, 
think  and  learn,  the  BBC’s  ; 
future  will  be  jeopardised.”  I 
Michael  Green,  control-  i 


Programmes  attracting  largest  audience 
of  4-  to  15-year-olds 

Between  Jan -May  1996  f 000a)  M 

Honey  l Blew  Up  the  Kids  (ITV)  \ 

Gfadlaiors:  The  Ashes  (ITV)  j 
Naighboure  (BBCi)  | 

Casualty  (BBCI)  f 
Gladtatora  (TTV)  { 

National  Lottery  Live  (BBCI)  { 

EastEnders  (BBCi)  ( 

Coronation  Street  (tTV)  ] 

Demon  Headmaster  (BBCI)  j T 

New  Adventures  ot  Superman  r* 



Some  of  our  favourite  things. 

Survey  of  1,002  chldran,  aged  7-1 7^eareold’% 

Home  and  Away  ((TV)  | 

* Neighbours  (BBCI)  I • 

Soldier,  Soldier  (TTV)  | 

vwiiuiinuMyuaiiii 

EastEnders  fBBCl)  | 4 j 

The  X-Rles  (BBCI)  f"  ~ 4 j 

Match  ot  the  Day  (BBCI)  ] ‘ ~ 4 f- 


2/M1 
2*29  I 


2*47!  a 


2,536 

I 

2,434  I 


Source- C/AJWise 
Manlor  Survey  95 


ler  of  Radio  4,  said  the  ap- 
petite of  children  for  radio 
drama  and  story-telling 
had  declined. 

He  said  only  10  per  cent 
of  the  audience  for  the  Sun- 
day night  drama  slot  aimed 
at  youngsters  consisted  of 
children. 

Children's  BBC  wins  a 40 
per  cent  share  of  the  chil- 
dren’s audience,  but  faces 
increasing  cable  and  satel- 


lite competition.  Mr  Doch- 
erty said  70  per  cent  of  chil- 
dren watched  after  the  9pm 
adult  watershed  and  66  per 
cent  had  TV  sets  in  their 
bedrooms. 

The  ChildWise  survey 
revealed  a big  increase  in 
cable  and  satellite  viewing, 
with  46  per  cent  of  children 
watching  them  in  1995. 
compared  to  34  per  cent  the 
previous  year. 


Cable  channel 
offers  Sonic 
the  Hedgehog 
video  game 
round  the  clock 


Stuart  RSDIar 

VIDEO  games  like  Sonic  the 
Hedgehog  and  Ecco  the 
Dolphin  became  available 
round  the  clock  yesterday 
with  the  launch  of  the  Sega 
Channel.  Europe's  first  inter- 
active games  network. 

For  a subscription  of  £10 
per  month,  cable  television 
households  will  be  able  to  buy 
24-hour  access  to  25  games 
each  month,  as  well  as  pre- 
views of  new  titles. 

Educationists  yesterday- 
voiced  concern  about  the 
amount  of  time  children 
spent  on  computer  games. 
Research  last  year  by  Plym- 
outh university  found  that 
one  in  four  played  more  than 
30  hours  a week,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  homework. 

Tim  Gill,  policy  officer  at 
the  Children’s  Play  Council, 
said  the  video  games  must  be 
put  into  context  “It’s  not  a 
matter  of  these  things  being 
good  or  had.  These  games  are 
a consequence  of  children 
kept  indoors  more  because  of 
concerns  about  the  safety  of 
the  outdoor  environment” 

Sega  said  that  parents  could 
programme  the  system  to  con- 
trol the  hours  per  week  their 


Reg,  from  ITVs  Scratchy  & 
Co,  at  the  Sega  launch 

children  could  play  on  ft. 
Games  also  have  a four-tier 
rating,  allowing  parents  to 
bar  access  to  unsuitably  vio- 
lent levels  using  a personal 
identification  number  sys- 
tem. 

Telewest  Communications, 
Britain's  largest  operator,  has 
become  the  first  network  to 
take  the  channel.  ' 

Sega  is  likely  to  increase 
the  cable  market;  children 
under  15  account  for  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  cable  - 
viewing  audience.  Figures 
published  this  month  by  the 
Independent  Television  Com- 
mission show  ed  that  more 
people  sign  up  for  cable  com- 
panies' cheap  phone  services' 
than  buy  their  TV  packages. 

The  channel  will  also 
strengthen  Sega's  grip  on  the 
British  video  games  market 


Court  focuses  on ‘blurred  wedding  video’  I Tanker  pilot  accused 


John  Muilin 


WEDDING  videos  are 
all  the  rage  these 
days,  and  there  was 
plenty  of  that  at  Birmingham 
crown  court  yesterday.  So 
much  for  the  film  being  a 
treasured  record  of  the  happi- 
est day  in  the  lives  of  David 
Farrell  and  Sarah  Edwards. 

Paul  Miles,  a professional 
cameraman  who  has  worked 
on  Tomorrow's  World  and 
Boon,  found  his  video  proved 
anything  but  for  the  Wolver- 
hampton couple.  It  is  said  to 
have  included  out  of  focus 
shots  of  the  bride's  dress; 
guests'  faces  merging  into  the 
shadows;  and  blurred  zoom 
shots  at  St  Phillip's  Church, 
Wolverhampton,  on  August 
26  last  year. 

Barrie  Blackmore.  of  Bar- 


Barrie  Blackmore  . . . wants 
refund  and  compensation 

rie's  Profesional  Video  Ser- 
vice in  Kingswinford.  West 
Midlands,  is  suing  Mr  Miles 
for  £750  compensation,  and  is  i 
claiming  back  the  £275  the  | 


Paul  Miles  — claimed  video 
would  be  fine  after  editing 

bride  and  groom  were 
charged.  He  had  hired  Mr 
Miles  to  make  the  video,  and 
wants  his  £70  fee  returned. 
The  two  men  bickered 


throughout  yesterday's  hear- 
ing. Mr  Blackmore,  represent- 
ing himself,  repeatedly  inter- 
rupted when  questioning  Mr 
Miles.  Judge  David  McCarthy 
warned  him:  "Please  do  not 
be  offensive  to  a witness  in 
the  case.” 

Wolverhampton  county 
court,  sitting  in  Birmingham, 
had  previously  watched  the 
video  on  a television  Mr 
Blackmore  had  brought  to ! 
court. 

Mr  Miles  alleged  the  con- 
trast and  colour  settings  had 
been  tampered  with  to  make 
his  video  look  bad.  A court 
television  was  used  yester- 
day; still  the  men  failed  to 
agree  on  the  correct  bright- 
ness and  colour  settings. 

Mr  Blackmore,  represent- 
ing himself,  told  Mr  Miles: 
"This  kind  of  work  is  an  in- 
sult to  British  television  cor- 


porations. Is  what  we  are  see- 
ing here  the  type  of  tape  you 
would  produce  for  the 
networks?” 

Mr  Miles,  a senior  lecturer 
in  television  studies  at  Sand- 
well  College  in  the  West  Mid- 
lands, believed  his  edited  and 
colour-enhanced  tape  erf  the 
wedding  was  or  merchantable 
quality. 

He  had  offered  to  improve 
the  video  before  the  newly- 
weds returned  from  honey- 
moon. But  Mr  Blackmore  had 
refused  to  hand  over  a copy. 
He  had  gone  to  his  employers, 
threatening  media  exposure. 

Mr  Miles  said:  “If  he  was  a 
businessman  of  repute,  his 
sole  intention  would  be  to  his 
client  I had  never  known  a 
company  try  to  get  retribu- 
tion like  this  rather  than  sort 
out  the  problem." 

The  case  continues. 


Paul  Brown 

Environment  Correspondent 

JOHN  Peam.  pilot  of  the 
tanker  Sea  Empress 
which  ran  aground  at 
Milford  Haven  in  February, 
appeared  before  a tribunal 
yesterday  charged  with  be- 
having with  either  incompe- 
tence or  misconduct 
Mr  Pearn.  aged  34,  faces  los- 
ing his  licence  and  his  Job  if 
found  guilty  by  the  three-man 
tribunal  from  the  board  of  the 
Milford  Haven  Port  Author- 
ity, which  is  meeting  in 
private.  1 

There  was  surprise  yester- 
day that  the  authority,  some 
of  whose  members  may  face 
criticism  over  the  oil  spill 
disaster,  is  acting  against  the 
pilot  before  the  Department  of 
Transport  has  issued  its  own 


report  on  the  incident  Mr 
Peam  was  charged  under  the 
Pilotage  Act  of  1987  with 
“misconduct  or  incompetence 
affecting  his  capabilities  as  a 
pilot". 

A spokesman  for  the  au- 
thority said  he  had  continued 
in  his  job  since  the  incident 
However,  the  government  in- 
quiry report  would  not  be 
published  for  another  13 
months,  and  it  was  felt  any 
action  against  the  pilot 
should  be  taken  sooner  rather 
than  later. 

On  February  15  the  ship  hit 
the  rocks  on  its  way  into  MU- 
ford  Haven  with  lso.iioo 
tonnes  of  crude  oil  on  board 
Around  70.000  tonnes  of  the 
oil  spilled  into  the  sea  and 
contaminated  the  coast  The 
ciean-up  is  still  under  way 

The  inquiry  team  is  looking 
into  Mr  Pearn’s  conduct  and 


role,  and  why  the  tanker 
apparently  veered  off  course 
on  to  the  rocks.  All  sides  are 
represented  by  lawyers.  Mr 
Pearn  has  chosen  not  to  speak 
publicly  since  the  accident 

If  the  allegations  against 
him  are  proved  his  pilot's 
licence  could  be  suspended  or 
revoked,  effectively  stopping 
him  from  working.  He  would 
have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
full  board  of  the  port  author- 
ity and  the  courts. 

Some  fellow  pilots  have 
complained  privately  that  the 
nearing  is  like  a court  mar- 
naL  and  they  fear  that  Mr 
Pearn  will  be  made  a scape- 
goat even  though  others  In 
more  senior  positions  had 
roles  in  the  disaster. 

Mike  Hyslop.  the  author- 
JkiSuSerVSfral  manager,  said 
cne  hearing  was  expected  to 
conclude  today. 
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‘Gritty’  Mqjor  deploys  balancing 
act  to  stay  on  the  EU  tightrope 


Federalism  rejected  but  Britain 
will  not  ‘turn  back  on  Europe’ 


Mchaal  White 
Political  Editor 
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JOHN  Major  yesterday 
wanted  both  sides  in 
the  running  contro- 
versy over  the  future 
shape  of  Europe  that  he  will 
go  on  fighting  for  the  flexible 
Anglo-Saxon  model,  even  if  it 
means  that  Britain  will 
remain  the  troublesome  “grit 
in  the  European  oyster.” 

Faced  with  a simmering 
feud  within  his  party,  Mr 
Major  again  sought  to  walk 
the  Euro- tightrope  between 
both  extremes.  "We  gain  tre- 


mendous benefits  from  being: 
part  of  Europe.  While  1 have 
made  dear  that  1 will  not 
allow  Britain  to  be  absorbed 
into  centralised  federal  struc- 
tures, neither  do  I contem- 
plate turning  our  back  on 
Europe,”  he  said. 

Warning  his  EU  partners 
that  the  threat  to  their  pros- 
perity will  come  from  eastern 
Europe  as  well  from  Asia  in 
the  next  20  years,  the  Prime 
Minister  insisted,  that  Brit- 
ain’s deregulated,  low  tax  ap- 
proach to  economic  manage- 
ment was  the  best  way 
forward.  “Our  arguments  I 
about  the  future  of  Europe.! 


are  arguments  we  must  seek 
to  win  not  just  for  Britain,  but 
for  Europe  as  a whole,”  he 
told  a City  audience  in.  Gold- 
smith's Walt  — which  was  not 
nnmtxT  after  the  founder . of 
the  Referendum  Party. 

Mr  Major  attacked  the  social 
rHapter  — “it  h&S  gOOd  Hltfln- 
tians.  but  bad  outecsnes"  .— 
and  the  EU  faced  an  eco- 
nomic challenge  to  become 
more  competitive  as  well  as  a 
political  challenge  “to  accom- 
modate an  enlarged  member- 
ship with  increasingly  diverse 
opinions  and  interests-” 

On  a day  when  a Harris  poll 
for  the  Independent  shows 
strong  hostility  to  a single 
Euro-currency  when-  blunt 
questions  are  asked  of  French 
and  German  as  well  as  British 
voters,-  Mr  Major’s  remarks 


will  nonetheless  annoy  EU  col- 
leagues gathering  for  the  sum- 
mit hi  Florence. 

. Without  directly  reminding 
his  other  audience  to  Brus- . 
sels  of  their  protectionist  tra- 1 
ditions  and  their  history  of 
wartime  conquest  and  defeat, 1 
Mr  Major-  argued  that  Brit- 
ain’s . instincts  and  traditions 
were  different  from  theirs  in 
crucial  respects. 

“Of  course,  we  have  much 
more  in  common  than  divides 
us.  But  we  are  Instinctive  free 
traders.  Not  all  our  partners 
share  those  same  instincts. 
Our  20th  century  experiences 
are  different  . . . Our  politics  l 
are  more  black  and  white, 
more  adversarial,  more  blood 
and  thunder,  so  we  are  some- 
times uneasy  partners.  That 
may  mean  bumpy  times  ahead. 


but  it  is  nonsense  to  suggest 
the  only  choice  is  to  accept 
Europe  as  it  is  offered,  or  nego- 
tiate an  exit,”  said- Mr  Major, 
who  offered  a distinctly  un- 
apologetic  justification  of  his 
tactics  over  beef  and  *h*»  post- 
Maastricht  review. 

Urging  respect  for  widely- 
different  traditions,  he  s»ih- 
“Political  structures  simply 
won’t  work  their  legiti- 
macy is  accepted  willingly  by 
the  people  they  govern.  That’s 
why  I believe  in  retaining  the 
nation  state  as  the  fundamen- 
tal unit  of  sovereignty." 

Yet  he  went  on  to  list  issues 
on  which  closer  cooperation 
could  develop,  ranging  from 
defence  and  anti-crime  work 
to  reform  of  EU  institutions. 

Hugo  Young,  page  9 


BSE  cull  extension  deal 
signals  big  British  retreat 


Boats  on  the  Thames  at  Westminster  in  readiness  for  the  annnai  Commons  v Lords 
sailing  race,  which  was  won  this year  by 'the  Lords  ■ photograph:  martin  ahgles 


Stephen  Bates  hi 

Strasbourg 

and  David  Hancka 

BRITAIN  yesterday  sig- 
nalled agreement  to  the 
cull  of  up  to  an  addi- 
tional 67,000  elderly  cattle  to 
prevent  the  collapse  of  the 
Florence  summit,  save  John 
Major's  face  and  end  the  pros- 
pect of  the  Government’s 
European  Union  non  cooper- 


I ation  policy  dragging  on  into 
the  autumn. 

The  Government  still  insists 
that  European  proposals  to  ex- 
tend the  Cull  to  include  th068 
bom  in  1989  from  BSE-Infected 
herds  are  scientifically  unnec- 
essary and  difficult  to  imple- 
ment, because  mandatory 
birth  records  for  cattle  were 
only  introduced  in  1990. 

Ministers’  embarrassment 
was  increased  yesterday  with 
the  revelation  that  John  Gum- 


mar,  then  agriculture  mxnis: 
ter,  turned  down  a £10  million 
plan  to  set  up  a national  cattle 
i database  Which  could  have 
saved  some  of  the  £600  million 
cost  of  slaughtering  cows  to 


EPSON  INKJET 


WITH  ALL  100MHz  AND  FASTER 
DESKTOP  PENTIUM  PCs” 


The  cuH  agreed  yesterday  is 
in  addition  to  the  slaughter  of 
all  animals  aged  more  than  30 
months,  car  at  the  aid  of  their 
working  lives,  which  the  Gov- 
ernment has  started  to  imple- 
ment. The  new  cull  could 
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amount  to  as  many  as  67,000 
cattle,  or  could  be  as  few  as  a 
third  of  that  number,  ftfr*** 
many  are  likely  already  to 
have  been  killed  routinely  or 
because  of  the  emergency  BSE 
culltog  policy. 

Extending  the  cull  amounts 
to  a considerable  change  in 
Britain's  position  since  the 
crisis  broke  in  March.  First 
the  Agriculture  Minister, 
Douglas  Hogg,  suggested  the 
number  of  extra  cattle  to  be 
culled,  apart  from  those  older 
than  30  months  would  be  in 
the  “low  tens  of  thousands". 
Then  he  insisted  42,000  would 
be  the  highest  number  he  . 
could  persuade  MPs  to  accept  ! 

In  May,  the  Government 
suddenly  said  it  would  be  pre- 
pared to  slaughter  up  to  80,000 
cattle.  The  latest  retreat  ac- 
cepted yesterday  by  Keith 
Meldrum.  the  chtof  veteri- 
nary officer,  at  a meeting  of 
the  veterinary  committee  in 
Brussels,  takes  that  figure  to 
nearly  150,000. 

The  veterinary  committee 
indicated  last  Friday  that  it 
weald  be  prepared  — despite 
misgivings  from  some  member 
states— to  accept  a culling  pol- 
icy dated  back  to  1989,  the  year 
the  Government  first  in- 
structed fanners  to  stop  feed- 
ing animal  meal  to  their  stock. 

The  proposal  — which  Mr 
Hogg  had  insisted  a day  ear- 
lier was  based  on  ‘‘a  pretty 
slight  foundation”  when  he 
appeared  before  the  Com- 
mons agricultural  committee 
— was  accepted  to  break  the  ] 


diplomatic  logjam  in  advance 
erf  tomorrow's  summit. 

Britain  originally  baulked 
at  the  extra  year  parly  be- 
cause of  the  difficulties  of 
tracing  animals  born  before 
the  birth  registration  policy 
was  introduced. 

Robin  Turner,  director  of 
National  Milk  Records,  con- 
firmed yesterday  that  tracing 
infected  cattle  and  pinpoint- 
ing of  herds  at  risk  would  be 
for  easier  if  a national  data- 
base mooted  to  the  late  1980s 
were  in  operation. 

Mr  Turner  said  the  wNwiw 
was  suggested  between  1988 
and  1990  as  a way  of  improving 
genetic  standards  of  cattle. 
“Arguments  against  it  in- 
cluded the  technology  was 
cumbersome,  and  that  it  would 
cost  £10  million  to  introduce, 
and  the  industry  was  divided 
over  it  But  the  main  reason 
was  that  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture signalled  that  it  was 
not  prepared  to  fluid  it” 

A compromise  voluntary 
system  covers  only  12  million 
cattle.  But  yesterday  Tony 
Baldry,  the  junior  agriculture 
minister,  said  officials  were 
discussing  an  extension  of  the 
existing  database  with 
National  milk  Records,  in  a 
parliamentary  reply  to  Peter 
Hain.  Labour  MP  for  Neath. 
Mr  Hain  said  yesterday.  “For 
the  small  investment  of  £10 
million,  at  least  part  of  a £600 
million  bill  could  have 
avoided  and  Britain’s  beef  ex- 
ports might  now  be  back  on 
track.” 
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Blair  shift  on 
employment 
lights  alarms 
union  leaders 


and  Martin  Kettle 


TRADE  union  leaders  yes- 

I terday  reacted  with  dis- 
may to  Tony  Blair’s  public 
downgrading  of  legal  rights  at 
week  in  his  Monday  speech  to 
German  industrialists,  and 
the  growing  signals  that 
Labour  is  moving  away  from 
John  Smith’s  promise  of  full 
employment  rights  for  all 
from  the  first  day  in  a job. 

The  issue  led  to  sharp  ex- 
changes between  Blair  loyal- 
ists and  critics  at  yesterday's 
Trades  Union  Congress  gen- 
eral council  meeting.  The  fire- 
fighters’ leader  Ken  Cameron  1 
said  later  that  ditching  the  i 
framer  Labour  leader’s  cam- , 
mitment  to  protection  from 
unfair  dismissal  for  all  would 
be  an  “absolute  disgrace” 

Others  drew  comfort  from 
t£e  fact  that  a Labour  policy 
paper  on  employment  rights 
due  to  be  published  tomorrow 
will  say  only  that  the  qualify- 
ing period  for  unfair  dis- 
missal protection  — ■ currently 
two  years  — is  under  review. 

' Mr  Blair's  office  tried  to 
dampen  speculation  that  his 
comments  in  Bonn  on 
rethinking  “our  philosophy 
“in  relation  to  the  labour  mar- 
ket” could  be  interpreted  as 
.wholesale  opposition  to  enact- 
^Srinrt  of  new  rights  for  work- 
ers by  a Labour  government 
But  they  stressed  the  Labour 
tewtter  did  not  believe  that  job 
Security  could  be  achieved 
’through  legislation  alone. 

The  Smith  commitment  to 
thifair  dismissal  protection 
from  day  one  was  offered  as  a 
public  olive  branch  at  the 
TUp  in  1993  after  the  exclu- 
sigQ  of  unions  from  Labour 
parliamentary  selections.  The 
fin ft  sign  that  Labour  was 
moving  away  from  It  came 
last  week  at  the  GMB  general 
union  conference  in  Black- 
pool, when  Labour's  deputy 
leader  John  Prescott  omitted 

it  from  hfa  prepared  speech. 


MP  in  legal 
challenge  on 
eve  of  Labour 
seat  re-run 


Eriond  Clouston 


THE  elegibility  of  two  dozen 
Labour  Party  members  to 
vote  to  a crucial  parliament 
tary  selection  contest  will  be 
challenged  to  the  courts  today. 

MP  Mike  Watson,  fighting 
for  his  political  life  against 
millionaire  Mohammed  Sar- 
war,  riarmg  the  party  frag  bro- 
ken its  own  rules  In  allowing 
tha  24  to  participate  in  thin 
weekend’s  re-run  vote  to  de- 
cide Labour's  candidate  to 
the  new  Glasgow  Govan  con- 
stituency, a safe  Labour  seat 
Mr  Watson,  foe  47-year-oM 
MP  for  Glasgow  Central, 
claims  discrepancies  between 
members'  registered  Labour 
Party  addresses  foe  elec- 
toral roll  rules  them  out  erf  a 
ballot  which  he  won  first  time 
round  by  a single  vote. 

His  lawyer  will  ask  the 
Court  of  Session  to  Edin- 
burgh to  disqualify  the  24 
from  a ballot  ordered  by 
Labour’s  national  executive 
committee  after  43-year-old 
Mr  Sarwar,  a Glasgow  coun- 
cillor bidding  to  become  tha 
first  parliamentary  represen- 
tative of  the  United  King- 
dom's three  million  Muslims, 
threatened  legal  action  over 
the  blackballing  erf  51  votes  in 
the  original  contest 
Labour’s  rulebook  says 
there  should  be  no  confusion 
over  members'  homes,  unless 
there  are  exceptional  circum- 
stances. The  party  refused  to 
comment  cm  Mr  Watson's 
action,  but  it  will  not  have 
amused,  national  officials  who 
helped  compile  a list  of 
around  508  purportedly  elegi- 
ble  voters  after  allegations  of 
racism,  forgery  and  enforced 
recruitment. 

• Alan  Howarth,  the  MP  who 
defected  from  the  Tories  last 
year,  yesterday  put  himself 
forward  as  a possible  prospec- 
tive Labour  candidate  for  the 
Manchester  seat  cf  Wythen- 
shawe  and  Sale  East  at  the 
next  election.  The  new  constit- 
uency can  be  regarded  as  a 
safe  Labour  seat 


Emotions  maybe  complex 
but  divorce  is9  in  essence, 
about  the  ownership  of 
properly,  capital  and 
children* 

Suzanne  Moore 
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Zodiac 
killing 
suspect 
held 


Ian  Katz  in  N«w  York 


POLICE  believe  they 
have  caught  a serial 
killer  who  terrorised 
New  York  for  several 
months  in  1990  by  vowing 
to  murder  one  person  bom 
under  each  sign  of  the 
zodiac. 

The  alleged  killer,  who 
called  himself  Zodiac,  was 
arrested  after  a shootout 
with  police  that  befitted  the 
Hollywood  thriller  his 
story  is  certain  to  inspire. 

Police  linked  Heriberto 
Seda,  aged  29,  with  the  zo- 
diac killings  after  noticing 
similarities  between  his 
language  and  letters  claim- 
ing responsibility  for  the 
star  sign  attacks.  A detec- 
tive recognised  an  astrolog- 
ical symbol  which  Mr  Seda 
drew  on  a statement  about 
Tuesday's  shooting 
rampage. 

Police  claim  to  have 
matched  Mr  Seda’s  finger- 
prints against  partial  prints 
found  at  the  scene  of  one  of 
the  zpdiao  irintngs  and  on  a 
letter  from  the  ldller.  Ac- 
cording to  one  report,  Mr 
Seda  has  confessed  to  two  of 
the  three  murders  attrib- 
uted to  Zodiac. 

Mr  Seda  emerged  yester- 
day as  a reclusive,  unem- 
ployed weapons  fanatic 
who  had  amassed  a vast 
arsenal  of  home-made  gnus 
and  bombs.  Neighbours 
said  he  rarely  left  his 
Brooklyn  home  during  the 
daytime. 

According  to  one,  he  was 
seen  last  week  standing 
outside  his  home  shooting: 
“Tm  going  to  start  killing, 
rm  going  to  start  killing 
motherfuckers  because  I'm 
not  getting  no  sex.’* 

He  was  arrested  after  he 
shot  his  sister,  Gladys 
Reyes,  aged  17.  in  the  flat 


he  shared  with  bar  and 
their  mother.  He  then 
opened  fire  on  police  and 
pedestrians  on  a crowded 
Brooklyn  street. 

He  later  kept  several  hun- 
dred officers  pinned  down 
with  raking  fire  from  his 
house  for  three  hours  be- 
fore agreeing  to  surrender. 
Before  giving  himself  up, 
Mr  Seda  filled  three  buck- 


ets lowered  by  police  from 
the  roof  with  at  least  13 
homemade  guns. 

The  Zodiac  shootings  had 
an  the  ingredients  to  cap- 
ture the  imagination  of  a 
city  already  unnerved  l>y 
an  apparent  epidemic  of  vi- 
olent crime.  His  victims  ap- 
peared to  be  randomly  cho- 
sen In  all  respects  other 
than  their  star  sign.  Each 


was  shot  before  dawn  on  a 
Thursday,  precisely  21  days 
after  the  previous  attack. 

The  victims  included  a 
30-year-old  homeless  man 
shot  in  Central  Park  and  a 
78-year-old  man  attacked 
outside  his  Brooklyn  borne. 

The  gunman  drew  the  as- 
trological symbols  of  his 
first  three  victims  on  a note 
found  at  the  scene  of  one  of 


the  attacks  and  taunted 
police  in  letters  to  news 
organisations. 

One  of  the  largest  police 
task  forces  ever  assembled 
in  the  city  was  bemused  by 
how  the  killer  knew  the 
star  signs  of  his  victims. 
Only  one  could  recall  being 
asked  about  his  birthdate 
by  a stranger  and  the  at- 
tacker did  not  appear  to 
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Clinton  aide 
named  in 
funds  trial 


Martin  Walker 
In  Washington 


Date  with  destiny . . . Police  in  New  York  lead  away  Heriberto  Seda,  who  is  believed  responsible  for  the  1990  'Zodiac*  killing  photograph:  bruce  coins 


have  rifled  the  personal  ef- 
fects of  Ms  victims. 

For  a while  the  gunman 
seemed  to  disappear  bat 
someone  claiming  to  be  the 
Zodiac  killer  wrote  to  the 
New  York  Post  in  naval 
code  in  1994  rUbnlng  to 
have  attacked  five  more 
people,  killing  two  of  them. 
Hi«  message  ended:  “Be 
ready  for  more.” 


THE  relentless  siege  of 
the  White  Boose  con- 
tinned  yesterday  as 
President  Clinton’s 
closest  political  adviser  was 
named,  in  a deliberate  echo  of 
the  original  Watergate  scan- 
dal, as  “an  unindicted  co-con- 
spirator” in  a criminal  case 
in  Little  Rode. 

Only  the-  statute  of  limita- 
tions spared  Bruce  Lindsey, 
the  last  of  the  Arkansas  loyal- 
ists still  in  the  White  House, 
from  a criminal  charge  for  his 
handling  of  the  finances  of  Mr 
Clinton's  1990  campaign  for 
re-election  as  governor  of 
Arkansas. 

Mr  Clinton  stood  firmly  by 
Mr  Lindsey,  saying:  “He  was 
thoroughly  investigated  and 
not  charged.  He  didn’t  do  any- 
thing wrong.  I have  absolute 
confidence  in  him.” 

Mr  Lindsey  is  deputy  coun- 
sel to  the  president,  a post  for- 
iriy  held  by  another  Arkan- 
s lawyer,  Vince  Foster, 
whose  suicide  in  July  199 3 
plunged  foe  administration 
into  a swirl  of  scandal  and  al- 
legations from  which  it  has 
never  quite  recovered 
“What  is  significant,  after 
many  long  months  of  inquiry, 
is  that  he  is  not  indicted.” 
said  the  White  House  spokes- 
man. Mike  McCurry.  putting 
tbe  bravest  face  on  the  latest 
skirmish  in  foe  relentless 
Republican  assault. 

Outside  an  election  year, 
the  failure  of  foe  Republican 
prosecution  to  bring  charges 
against  foe  president’s 
might  come  as  a relief  to  tbe 
White  House.  But  foe  effect 
immediately  after  the  damn- 
ing accusations  by  the  Repub- 
licans on  the  Senate 
Whitewater  committee  and 
foe  new  scandal  of  foe  misuse 
of  FBI  files,  was  devastating. 


“I  know  of  nothing  to  sug- 
gest that”  the  White  House 
replied  yesterday  when  asked 
whether  Mr  Lindsey's  days  at 
foe  president’s  right  hand 
were  now  numbered.  Mr 
McCurry  gave  the  same 
answer  24  hours  earlier  when 
asked  about  the  future  of 
Craig  Livingstone,  head  of 
the  office  of  personnel  secu- 
rity, the  man  responsible  for 
foe  improper  requests  for  the 
FBI  files  on  more  than  *00 
Republicans. 

Mr  Livingstone  is  on  in- 
definite administrative 
leave"  — foe  political  equiva- 
lent erf  helping  the  police  with 
their  inquiries.  The  House 
committee  on  govenunentop- 
erations  began  its  hearings 
into  “Filegate”.  as  tbe  FBI  af- 
fair is  known,  yesterday. 

The  justice  department  and 
the  FBI  are  making  their  own 
inquiries  into  the  way  the 
FBI’s  secret  files  on  Republi- 
cans as  prominent  as  foe  for- 
mer secretary  of  state  James 
Baker  and  foe  former  press 
secretary  Marlin  Fitz water 
were  kept  in  a White  House 
vault  for  more  than  a year. 

Mr  Lindsey  was  named  by 
the  prosecution  in  the  trial  of 
two  bankers  in  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas.  Herbert  Branscum 
and  Robert  HID,  co-owners  of 
the  Perry  County  bank,  are 
charged  with  concealing  cash 
payments  and  illegal  pay- 
ments to  the  Clinton 
campaign. 

Mr  Lindsey,  tne  campaign 
treasurer,  has  in  effect  been 
accused  of  conspiring  with 
foe  bankers  to  hide  tbe  cash 
payments,  which  were  used 
in  a traditional  Southern  way 
for  a get-out-the-vote  effort 
among  black  electors.  He  said 
yesterday  that  his  naming 
was  “a  • procedural  device” 
which  would  let  the  prosecu- 
tion introduce  otherwise  in- 
admissible hearsay  evidence 
against  foe  bankers. 


Europe’s  car  pollution  plan  stuck  in  slow  lane 


Stephen  Bates 
in  Strasbourg 


STRICTER  controls  on 
vehicle  emission  levels, 
designed  to  reduce  pol- 
lution by  70  per  cent  over  the 
next  decade,  were  proposed 
by  foe  European  Commission 
yesterday  and  immediately 
drew  attacks  from  both  foe 
car  industry  and 
environmentalists. 

Lobbyists  claimed  the 
planned  controls  on  • diesel 
and  petrol  contents  were  so 
lax  they  did  not  meet  average 
European  standards  on  the 
composition  of  ftieL 
Under  the  plan,  critics  ar- 
gued, control  levels  would 
still  be  a third  higher  in  a de- 
cade than  those  already  en- 
forced in  some  Scandinavian 
countries  and  tbe  United 
States,  and  would  prove  “woe- 
fully inadequate”  in  reducing 
air  pollution. 

The  proposals  even  raise 


tbe  possibility  of  member 
states  such  as  Sweden  and 
Finland  coming  into  conflict 
with  the  European  Union 
over  their  attempts  to  impose 
stricter  tax  penalties  on  less 
environmentally  friendly 
grades  of  petrol. 

The  directive,  adopted  by 
the  Commission  at  its  meet- 
ing in  Strasbourg,  has  pro- 
voked strong  opposition  from 
industry  during  its  three 
years  in  preparation.  Last 
night  MEPs  were  saying  it 
would  be  heavily  rewritten 
when  it  comes  before  the 
European  Parliament 

But  three  of  foe  20  commis- 
sioners most  closely  involved 
in  drawing  up  the  proposals 
said  they  would  hugely  im- 
prove air  quality  at  negligible 
cost  to  consumers,  raising 
petrol  prices  by  foe  equiva- 
lent of  less  than  a gallon  a 
year  far  drivers  doing  about 
8,000  miles  a year. 

Ritt  Bjerregaard,  Den- 
mark’s environment  commis- 


sioner, said:  “The  programme 
will  lead  to  a considerable  im- 
provement in  air  quality  and 
that  will  be  of  tremendous 
benefit  to  everyone  in  foe 
EU.” 

The  directive  proposed  a 


The  proposals  are 
seen  as  a missed 
chance  to  tackle 
urban  air  problems1 


two-stage  implementation 
process.  There  would  be 
tighter  emission  standards 
for  passenger  vehicles  and 
higher  quality  standards  for 
petrol  and  diesel  by  the  start 
of  foe  year  2000.  Further  pro- 
posals — to  be  made  by  the 
Commission  In  the  light  of 
available  evidence  by  foe  end 
erf  1998  — would  be  imple- 
mented from  2005. 
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!ub  in  then  finish  by  smearinc 
n a generous  portion  of  tar, 


Half  price 
dry  cleaning 

at 


The  voucher  below  gets  you  halt  way  towards 
half  price  dry  cleaning  using  Sfcetchley’s 
Golden  Service. 

All  you  need  now  is  one  more  token. 
Tokens  have  been  printed  all  this  week,  the. 
last  one  wiP  be  printed  tomorrow. 

Golden  Service  will  leave  your  clothes 
in  first  class  condition.  It  includes  hand 
finishing  and  pressing,  sewing  up  loose 
buttons  and  hems  and  lubricating  zips. 


suit  cover  with  a Golden  Service  Hanger. 

Thanks  to  this  offer  you  can  try  this 
exceptional  service  for  less  than  the  price  of 
Sketchle/s  Standard  Service. 

So  cut  out  the  voucher  and  take  it  into 
Sketch  ley,  together  with  a second  token  from 
either  the  Guardian  or  Observer. 

Ybu  can  find  the  location  of  your  nearest 
Sketchtey  by  ringing  0800  393837  (Monday 
to  Friday,  9am  to  4pm), 


And  your  garments  are  returned  in  a smart 
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COIN : 


lease  present  this  coupon,  with  another  token 
Mixed,  when  you  deposit  your  garments  at  any 
ketcMsy  branch  tor  Goklen  Service  Cleaning. 


MWMre/MiSs/Ms . 

Surname 

Address 


Initials. 


- foswode- 

How  many  times  a week  do  you 
normally  buy  the  Guardian? 

How  many  times  a month  do  you 
normally  buy  the  Observer? 

If  you  don't  waft  to  receive  further  afters  screened 
tjy  the  Guardian  Media  Group-  c Isaac  tick,  n 
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It  sets  targets  for  reducing 
carbon  monoxide  by  70  per 
cent  from,  current  levels  by 
2010  and  cutting  nitrogen  ox- 
ides by  66  per  cent  during  foe 
same  period.  It  demands  Im- 
provements in  car  manufac- 
turing standards  and  the 
phasing  out  of  nan-leaded  fuel 
by  foe  turn  ofifoe  century,  al- 
though member  states  could 
apply  for  temporary  delays  of 
up  to  three  years. 

The  directive  suggests 
member  states  could  extend 
tax  breaks  and  differentials  to 
companies  which  meet  emis- 
sion standards  earlier  than 
the  deadlines. 

The  cost  to  industry  would 
be  about  £5  billion  a year  for 
foe  first  decade  of  foe  next 
century,  with  foe  oil-refining 


industry  alone  facing  extra 
costs  of  more  than  £700  mil- 
lion a year. 

But  the  European  environ- 
ment bureau  dismissed  foe 
proposals:  “They  are  woefully 
inadequate  and  seen  as  a 


News  in  brief 


missed  opportunity  to  tackle 
existing  urban  air  pollution 
and  growing  respiratory 
problems." 

Carlo  Cucchi,  director  of 
foe  European  Auto  Manufac- 
turers’ Association,  said:  “We 
canmeet these  controls  but  it 
will  increase  manufacturing 
costs  by  between  3 and  5 f 
cent  at  a -time  when  manufac- 
turers are  operating  on  profit 
margins  trf  2 per  cent 

“Our  chief  problem  though 
is  that  while  we  are  being 
asked  to  do  a lot  foe  oil  pro- 
ducers are  being  asked  to  do 
-very  little.  Diesel  fuels  al- 
ready meet  these  standards.  It 
is  not  a fair  burden  for  us.” 

But  the  Arco  Chemical 
Europe  oil  refiners  said  the  di- 
rective fell  short  <rf  standards 
already  in  force  in  Scandina- 
via, stating  that  while  it  set  a 
maximum  aromatic  content 


limit  of  45  per  cent,  tbe  current 
maximum  in  Finland  and  the 
US  was  30  per  cent  and  the 
European  average  40  per  cent 


Burmese  regime  suggests 
dialogue  with  Suu  Kyi 


BURMA'S  military  gov- 
ernment said  yesterday 
that  it  was  doing  all  it  could 
to  move  towards  dialogue 
with  the  pro-democracy 
leader,  Aung  San  Suu  Kyi, 
but  said  foe  opposition  should 
show  some  flexibility  if  talks 
were  to  take  place. 

“Realising  dialogue  is 
needed  for  genuine  reconcili- 
ation, cordial  relations  are 
being  established  for  peace.” 
said  a commentary  published 
in  several  newspapers. 

However,  the  call  for  dia- 
logue coincided  with  a report 
in  the  Japanese  press  claim- 
ing that  Ms  Suu  Kyi  may  be 
close  to  arrest.  Mainichi 


Shimbun  quoted  unidentified 
sources  in  Tokyo  as  saying 
that  an  arrest  could  take 
place  by  the  end  of  this  week. 

At  least  35  Burmese  pro-de- 
mocracy politicians  are  still 
in  jail  following  the  govern- 
ment’s crackdown  last  month, 
according  to  Amnesty  Inter- 
national yesterday. 

Since  her  release  last  July 
from  sis  years  of  house  ar- 
rest Ms  Suu  Kyi  has  been 
calling  on  the  military  regime 
to  agree  to  hold  talks  with  her 
National  League  for  Democ- 
racy party  and  with  ethnic 
groups  to  find  a peaceful  way 
to  bring  democracy  to  the 
country.  — Reuter 


Ekeus  flies 
to  Baghdad 

THE  United  Nations  disar- 
mament commissioner 
Rolf  Ekeus  left  Bahrain  for 
Baghdad  yesterday  to  try  to 
persuade  Iraqi  officials  to 
open  weapon  sites  to  his 
inspectors. 

Mr  Ekeus.  chairman  of  tbe 
UN  special  commission,  is 
mandated  by  the  Security 
Council  to  seek  immediate 
and  unconditional  access  to 
all  suspected  Iraqi  weapons 
sites.  Iraq  must  give  up  its 
weapons  of  mass  destruction 
and  means  of  chemical  and 
biological  warfare  before  foe 
UN  will  lift  the  Gulf  war 
sanctions. 

An  inspection  team  left  Iraq 
on  Sunday  after  failing  to 
gain  access  to  Republican 
Guard  sites  in  and  around 
Baghdad.  Iraq  has  accused 
foe  commission  of  deliber- 
ately choosing  sites  crucial 
to  its  national  security  and 
sovereignty,  and  says  that  is 
why  it  denied  the  team  ac- 
cess. — Reuter. 


Californian  boy 
gets  25-to-life 

A BOY  of  is  who  commit- 
ted a murder  at  the  age 
of  14  has  become  the  youn- 
gest person  to  receive  a 25- 
years-to-life  sentence  in 
California,  writes  Christo- 
pher Reed  In  Las  Angeles. 

Tony  Edward  Hicks  wept 
as  he  told  with  the  judge  in 
San  Diego:  ‘Til  be  a better 
person.  I won't  mess  up.  I 
want  to  hold  my  mom  as 
tight  as  I can  and  beg  her  to 
take  me  oat  of  jaiL" 

Before  being  taken  away 
he  was  allowed  to  hag  his 
mother.  A probation  report 
said  he  had  been  beaten  by 
his  parents  and  had  run 
away  weeks  before  he  fired 
a 9mm  semi-automatic  pis- 
tol point  blank  at  a 28-year- 
old  pizza  delivery  man.  the 
son  of  Kenyan  immigrants, 
who  refused  to  hand  over 
his  cash. 

He  Is  the  first  adolescent 
sentenced  under  a law  low- 
ering the  age  at  which  adult 
penalties  for  murder  apply. 


Home  workers’  rights 
split  UN  labour  group 


Owen  Dennett  Jones 
in  Geneva 


A FIERCE  row  has  devel- 
oped at  foe  annual  as- 
sembly of  the  Interna- 
tional Labour  Organisation  in 
Geneva  over  whether  it 
should  adopt  an  international 
convention  to  protect  the 
rights  of  home  workers. 
There  will  be  a vote  on  the 
issue  later  today. 

A draft  convention,  which 
has  already  been  prepared  by 
an  ILO  committee,  defines 
home  workers  as  people  who 
work  for  an  employer  but  not 
on  the  employer's  premises. 
Tbe  convention  aims  to  pro- 
tect workers  who  are  effec- 
tively employees  of  a -com- 
pany, but  who  do  not  have  foe 
legal  protection  enjoyed  by 
regular  employees. 

GizeUa  Schneider,  an  ILO 
official,  has  long  been  con- 
cerned about  the  plight  of 
home  workers.  “With  the 
globalisation  of  the  economy 
there  is  a trend  towards  more 
and  more  flexible  forms  of 
work,”  she  said.  “This  means 
there  are  many  workers  who 
fail  outside  the  normal  protec- 
tion provided  for  employees." 

There  are  no  reliable  fig- 
ures for  the  number  of  home 
workers  worldwide  but  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  they 
constitute  a growing  element 
of  the  global  workforce. 

Employers'  representatives 
at  the  ILO  assembly  are  op- 
posing the  adoption  of  foe 


convention,  which  would 
have  foe  force  of  interna- 
tional law.  They  argue  that  it 
is  impossible  to  adequately 
define  a home  worker. 

“You  can’t  just  have  a one- 
flts-all  convention,”  says 
Thomas  Moorhead,  who  is 
representing  United  States 
employers  at  foe  ILO  assem- 
bly. "You  cannot  have  one 
definition  which  covers  gar- 
ment makers  in  India  and 
well-paid  tele-commuters  in 
California  with  their 
laptops.” 


‘You  cannot  have 
one  definition  that 
covers  both  India 
and  California’ 


The  employers  are  not  dis- 
puting that  home  workers  are 
prone  to  exploitation.  “Home 
workers  do  need  protection  — 
it’s  a question  erf  how  best  to 
deliver  that,”  UK  employers' 
representative  Alan  Wilde 
said.  “Tighter  regulation  will 
just  drive  home  working 
underground.” 

While  they  are  resisting  the 
adoption  of  an  internationally 
binding  convention,  the  em- 
ployers say  they  have  no  ob- 
jection to  tbe  ZLO  issuing  ad- 
vice on  the  issue. 

Workers’  representatives  at 
the  convention  believe  that 
foe  employers'  arguments  are 


little  better  than  sophistry. 
They  say  that  the  real  con- 
cerns of  foe  employers  do  not 
centre  on  definitional  issues 
but  on  foe  extra  costs  a con- 
vention would  Impose. 

Bill  Brett,  the  TUC  nominee 
to  the  workers’  group  at  the 
ILO  assembly,  said  foe  protec- 
tion given  to  home  workers 
must  be  In  line  with  that  of 
regular  employees.  “In  the  de- 
veloped world  we  expect  to 
have  decent  conditions  of 
work  in  terms  of  health  and 
safety  and  benefits.  This  con- 
vention would  give  home 
workers  those  rights.” 

The  draft  convention- lists  a 
number  of  rights  which 
would  be  extended  to  home 
workers.  They  include  foe 
right  to  form  unions,  protec- 
tion against  discrimination, 
health  and  safety  protection 
and  statutory  social  security 
rights. 

Today’s  vote  is  expected  to 
be  close.  There  are  three 
groups  which  can  cast  ballots 
— the  workers,  the  employers 
and  foe  governments.  With 
the  workers'  group  in  favour 
of  a convention  and  the  em- 
ployers’ group  against,  the 
final  decision  will  rest  with 
governments,  which  are  said 
to  be  split  down  the  middle  on 
the  issue. 

On  the  eve  of  foe  vote, 
workers'  representatives  said 
they  needed  to  persuade  more 
than  20  countries  to  join  their 
camp  if  they  are  to  be  sure  of 
victory.  They  say  they  expect 
Britain  to  vote  against 


Cypriot  leader  wins  British  backing  for 
move  to  restart  peace  talks  with  Turks 


lan  Black 
Diplomatic  Editor 


BRITAIN  yesterday  prom- 
ised to  play  an  active  role 
in  the  search  for  peace  in  Cy- 
prus at  a time  when  Aegean 
tensions  and  foe  divided  is- 
land's hopes  of  joining  the 
European  Union  have  revived 
International  interest 
President  Glafcos  Cierides 
saw  John  Major  in  Downing 
Street  after  flying  in  from 
Washington  with  a commit- 
ment from  President  Bill 
Clinton  to  send  a new  emis- 
sary to  the  region. 

Britain,  one  of  Cyprus’s 
three  “guarantor  powers’*, 
last  month  appointed  its  own 
special  representative,  the 
former  ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations.  Sir  David 

Hannay. 

Mr  Cierides.  in  the  midst  of 
a flurry  of  diplomatic  activ- 
ity, is  looking  for  common 
ground  on  basic  issues  before 
new  talks  with  foe  Turkish 
Cypriot  leader,  Rauf  Denk- 
tash.  The  leaders  of  the  two 
communities  last  met  in  Octo- 
ber 1994  in  a series  of  UN- 
sponsored  informal  discus- 
sions. Mr  Denktash  declared 
the  northern  part  of  Cyprus 
an  independent  state  in  1983 
but  has  been  unable  to  gain 


any  world  recognition. 

Hopes  that  foe  deadlock  can 
be  broken  have  risen  since 
the  EU  agreed  to  start  mem- 
bership negotiations  with  Cy- 
prus six  months  after  the  end 
of  the  inter-governmental 
conference  currently  review- 
ing foe  Maastricht  treaty. 

The  timetable  has  concen- 
trated minds  on  the  difficult 
question  of  whether  a parti- 
tioned and  heavily  milita- 
rised island  should  join  foe 
EU.  Brussels  had  hoped  that 
Turkey's  controversial  cus- 
toms union  agreement  with 
foe  EU  would  have  a similar 
effect  But  UN-supported  at- 
tempts to  create  a bi-zonal 
federation  in  Cyprus  are 


again  in  doubt  after  the 
lapse  of  foe  govemmer 
Tansu  Ciller  in  Ankara. 

Against  a backgroum 
rising  tensions  betv 
Greece  and  Turkey,  1 
members  of  Nato,  the  Tux 
Cypriots  complained  to 
UN  earlier  this  week  aboi 
alleged  violation  of  their 
space  by  Greek  air  force 
on  exercises  connected  w 
Cyprus-Greece  defence  pa 

Turkey  invaded  and  c 
pled  foe  northern  third  oi 
pros  in  1974.  saying  it 

protecting  the  18  per  , 
Turkish  Cypriot  mino 
following  a short-lived  t 
by  Athens-backed  Greek  < 
not  extremists. 


One  has  to  admit  that  this 
noisy,  thumping  conflation 
of  hardware  and  hard  men 
on  the  whole  does  what  is 
required  of  it. 

Derek  Malcolm 
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Andrew  Higgins 
meets  an 
Ageing  icon  of 
Chinese  beauty 
who  has 
revived  an  old 
tradition,  in  the 
literary  press 


'Vw-- 


OVER  the  millen- 
nia, the  Chinese  li- 
terati have  always 
relished  a good 
row.  The  arcana  of 
uonrucianism,  the  prosody  of 
Tang  dynasty  verse  and  the 
peculiarly  occult  dogmas  of 
modern  Maoism  have  all  pro- 
pelled feisty  polemics. 

But  never  before  have  the 
heirs  to  an  intellectual  tradi- 
tion of  sublime  refinement 
and  grace  become  agitated  by 
a 46-year-old  would-be  beauty 
queen  in  orange  hot  pants 
and  plastic  high  he«iQ 
A leading  chronicler  of  Chi- 
na’s gulag  has  written  a gush- 
ing tribute.  Others,  appalled 
by  such  low-brow  passions 
have  responded  with  abuse 
and  innuendo.  Even  the  Com- 
munist Party  has  joined  in, 
excoriating  a debate  which  its  ! 
propaganda  department  has  i 
judged  “unhelpful  to  the 
construction  of  spiritual 
civilisation". 

The  woman  exciting  some 
of  China's  finest  minds  is 
Gong  Xuehua  (Snowflake 
Gong),  otherwise  known,  as 
Coco,  a one-time  Red  Guard 
from  Shanghai  who  shot  to 
stardom  last  year  when  she 
took  the  stage  with  hundreds 
of  women  half  her  age  to  fin- 
ish fourth  in  the  Miss  Asia 
Pageant  in  Bong  Kong. 

Her  achievements  since 
then  include  a colour  spread 
in  a Chin ese-language  edition 
of  Penthouse,  assorted  roles 
in  Hong  Kong  soap  operas, 
and  a just  completed  autobi- 
ography entitled,  with  charac- 
teristic immodesty.  Over- 
night Sensation.  . ' _ 

Her  life,  shesays,  offers 
more  thrills  than  Gone  with 
the  Wind- 

Fiction,  rather  than  fact,  is 
her  forte.  A self-promoter  erf 
epic  energy,  she'  has  changed 
her  name  and.  her  -story./ with; 


The  peoples  of 
the  tropical 
forests  face 
threats  from 
developers 
thousands  of 
miles  apart.  In 
South  America, 
Paul  Brown 
writes,  tribes 
have  been  wiped 
out  by  disease  as 
settlers  and 
loggers  invade 
— with 
international 
connivance.  In 
Malaysia,  writes 
Nicholas 
Cumming-Bruce, 
campaigners  now 
have  the  law  on 
their  side  but  may 
have  won  only 
a temporary 
reprieve 
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Gifted  scholar,,  beautiful  woman 


an  insouciance  that  raises 
eyebrows  even,  in  Hong  Kong, 
a city  -of  self-made  Immi- 
grants which  usually  regards 
the  right  to  reinvent  oneself : 
as  die  most  basic  of  human 
liberties.  ■ 

"People  are  . interested  in 
me  because  I have  certain 
mystery,”  she  told  the  Guard- 
ian; her  Ups;  smeared  in 
cherry  red  lipstick,  her  face 
masked  by  a thick  layer  of  ka- 
buki  white.  “ I cant  tell  every- 
one my  secrets.!1  - 
- Among  the  jpystaries  are 


her  marital  status,  two  chil- 
dren she  says  belong  to  some- 
one else,  and  her  date  cf  birth. 
'1  can't  tell  you  my  birthday 
because  Chinese  can  tell  for- 
tunes. If  they  know  exactly 
when  you  were  bora  they  can 
work  out  your  destiny  and 
publish  it  in  the  papers.” 

Ms  Gang’s  celebrity  used  to 
be  confined  to  glossy  Hong 
Kong  magazines  dedicated  to 
steamy  gossip  about  sultry 
starlets,  Canto-pop  crooners 
and  billionaire  bachelors. 
Today,  her  name  and  picture 


[ crowd  the  columns  of  Guang- 
zhou Literature  and  Art,  the 
Shanghai  Literary  Journal 
and  Hang  Kong's  -highbrow 
Ming  Pao  Monthly. 

The  interest  of  China’s 
chattering  classes  began  with 
Zhang  Xianliang.  a writer  of 
unimpeachable  seriousness 
who  spent  22  years  in  Mao  Ze- 
dong's labour  camps.  His 
most  recent  books.  Grass 
Soup  and  My  Bodhl  Tree, 
graphic  accounts  of  mass 
starvation  during  the  Great  i 
Leap  Forward,  have  been  I 
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translated  and  published  in 
Britain. 

Writing  recently  in  Guang- 
zhou Literature  and  Art,  Mr 
Zhang  explained  how  he  had 
met  Ms  Gong  during  a visit  to 
Hong  Kong  and  accepted  her 
offer  of  a place  to  stay.  He 
waxed  lyrical  about  the 
“Snowflake  Gong  Phenome- 
non”, and  hailed  her  as  Chi- 
na's answer  to  Nancy  Sinatra, 
who  went  even  further  by 
posing  naked  for  Playboy  in 
her  fifties. 

“She  is  a snowflake  floating 


in  the  sky.  When  a snowflake 
hits  the  ground  it  turns  to 
mud,  but  words  can  preserve 
such  a snowflake,  creating  a 
specimen  that  can  freeze  her 
natural  form  on  the  page.” 

Ms  Gong's  refusal  to  bow  to 
the  coy  conventions  of  her  ad- 
vancing years,  he  wrote, 
should  serve  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  the  entire  world,  a 
reminder  that  “it  is  not  only 
the  tender  beauty  of  youth 
that  attracts  attention  but  toe 
deep  beauty  of  maturity  that 
has  greater  appeal". 


Musings  on  the  definition 
of  beauty  are  familiar  in  Chi- 
nese literature.  It  Is  a theme 
with  particular  poignancy  for 
tens  of  millions  of  middle- 
aged  Chinese  who.  like  Ms 
Gong  and  Mr  Zhang,  lost  their 
youth  to  the  madness  of  the 
Cultural  Revolution  and 
other  political  campaigns. 

Nor  is  it  unusual  for  an  ear- 
nest Chinese  intellectual  to 
fall  for  a glamorous  celebrity. 
Mao  himself  became  infatu- 
ated with  a Shanghai  starlet, 
his  third  wife  Jiang  QXng.  The 


experience  is  so  much  a part 
of  Chinese  literature  that  the 
story  line  of  countless  classic 
romances  has  been  distilled 
into  a simple  four-character 
phrase:  caizt  Jiaren  — gifted 
scholar,  beautiful  woman. 

Precedent,  however,  has 
done  nothing  to  save  Mr 
Zhang  from  a storm  of  scorn 
and  complaints  erf  squandered 
talent  “Should  Zhang  Xian- 
liang write  like  this?”  asked 
the  hpnriiino  of  a disapprov- 
ing article  in  the  Literary 
Journal. 

An  editorial  in  the  same 
organ  quoted  China's  greatest 
modern  writer,  Lu  Xun,  on 
the  perils  cf  “empty  and  in- 
sipid" themes.  “It  cannot  be 
denied  that  a woman  of  over 
40  competing  in  a Hong  Kong 
beauty  contest  is  news,  a 
simple  amusement  to  relieve 
boredom ...  but  how  sad  for  a 
pen  that  has  created  such 
moving  works  in  the  past'1 

The  journal  quoted  an  un- 
named Intellectual  as  grum- 
bling: “Yet  another  famous 
figure  has  fallen  for  her  ” 

As  long  as  intellectuals 
were  squabbling  among  them- 
selves in  private  or  in  ob- 
scure journals;  the  Commu- 
nist Party  paid  little 
attention.  But  this  changed 
when  the  mass  circulation 
Ram  City  Evening  News,  the 
most  popular  newspaper  in 
Guangzhou,  began  to  serialise 
Mr  Zhang's  paean  of  praise  to 
Snowflake  Gong. 

Cultural  commissars  in  the 
southern  city's  Communist 
Party  propaganda  department 
denounced  the  work  as  ’Tow- 
grade’’  and  called  a meeting 
to  criticise  the  Evening  News 
for  reprinting  it,  according  to 
sources  in  Hong  Kong. 

The  party,  famously  disso- 
lute in  private  but  rigidly 
prudish  in  public,  prefers 
more  conventional  models  of 
blushing  femininity. 

Appearing  last  week  in  the 
lobby  of  a Hong  Kong  shop- 
ping mall  alongside  three 
young  starlets  to  launch  a 
recruitment  drive  for  this 
year’s  Miss  Asia  contest,  Ms 
Gong  revelled  in  the  new 
wave  of  publicity. 

“Chinese  scholars  always 
tend  to  scorn  each  other. 
What  they  say  reeks  of  'I  de- 
spise you,  you  despise  me’. 
They  don't  understand  me. 
They  have  no  right  to  com- 
ment on  me.  Tbey  should  shut 
up." 


Brazil  ‘diverted’  World  Bank  aid 


M.ORE  tlian  £100  mil- 
lion from^the  World 
Bank  provided  to  rec- 
tify its  own  - environmental 
mistakes  in  Brazil  has  been 
diverted  into  damaging  road- 
building  smd  ranching  pro- 
jects. according  to  Oxfam . 

The  Indictment  of  the 
bank's  Planafloro  scheme  in 
the  Brazilian  northwest  fron- 
tier state  of  Rondonia  comes 
on  the  eve  of  a- meeting  be- 
tween the  bank  and  local  au- 
thorities and  non-go vemmen- 
tal  organisations  which  were 
supposed  to  have  a say  in  how 
the  money  was  spent  Oxfam 
accuses  the  bank  of  allowing 
the  state  government  to  di- 
vert the  fluids. 


Rondonia  was  opened  up  by 
World  Bank  fimds  in  the  1970s 
and  1980s.  when  money  was 
provided  to  build  roads,  and 
thousands  of  settlers  moved 
in.  Forests  were  cut  down  and 
whole  tribes  of  Indians  which 
previously  had  little  contact 
with  the  outside  world  were 
wiped  out  by  diseases  brought 
in  by  the  settles.  With  the 
small  farmers  and  prospec- 
tors came  the  havoc  caused 
by  logging  companies. 

„ In  the  run-up  to  the  Rio 
Earth  Summit  in  1992,  the 
bank  was  heavily  criticised 
for  helping  the  destruction  cf 
the  rain  forest  and  its  peoples. 
In  Rio  it  promised  reforms, 
and  the  Planaflora  project 


was  put  forward  as  part  of 
this  process. 

Yesterday  the  bank,  ex- 
pressed dismay  at  the  Oxfam 
statement  “We  have  to  work 
with  the  local  government;  it 
is  a difficult  thing  to  control 
in  what  amounts  to  a frontier 
situation.  We  will  listen  to 
what  they  say  and  try  and 
make  things  better,"  a spokes- 
man said. 

Oxfam  has  spent  tour  years 
monitoring  the  project  and 
Haims  that  at  today's  meeting 
the  World  Bank  is  preparing 
file  way  tor  a “graceful  exit”, 

Patricia  Feeney,  Oxfam 
UK's  Brazilian  expert,  said: 
“The  hank  has  faflad  to  exer- 
cise proper  financial  control 


over  the  project  Community 
initiatives,  the  indigenous 
health  programme  and  sup- 
port for  environmental  res- 
erves have  all  suffered  from 
not  receiving  earmarked 
ftmds,  and  are  all  at  a virtual 
standstill.” 

Gobind  Nankani,  the  World 
Bank  director  for  the  region, 
said  in  Washington  that  it 
had  overestimated  the  ability 
of  the  local  government  to  ad- 
minister the  scheme  properly. 

“We  are  conducting  this 
review  to  restructure  the 
whole  thing  and  make  it 
work.  We  are  not  going  to 
abandon  it;  we  are  committed 
to  rectifying  the  mistakes,” 
he  said. 


‘Secret*  bullet  factory 
sparks  fears  in  Kenya 


Belgians  are  joining  the  protests  against  a 
costly  armaments  plant  in  President  Moi’s 
heartland,  writes  Greg  Barrow  in  Nairobi 


Court  rules  against  Mahathir  dam 


MALAYSIA'S  high 
court  delivered . an 
embarrassing  rebuff 
to  the  government  yester- 
day,- ruling  that  a mam- 
moth dam  to  be  built  in 
Sarawak,  a pet  project  of 
the  prime  minister, 
Mahathir  Mohamad, 
breaks  environmental  law. 

In  a rare  victory  for  Ma- 
laysia's environmental 
lobby.  Judge  James  Foong 
said  three  plaintiffs,  mem- 
bers of  the  tribes  whose 
land  will  be  flooded  by  the 
Haimn  dam’s  reservoir,  had 
a right  to  see  environmen- 
tal impact  assessments  of 
the  project  and  to  have 


their  views  on  it  heard. : 

The  federal  government 1 
had  short-circuited  this  i 
process  by  transferring  the  , 
project  to  the  jurisdiction  1 
of  Sarawak  state,  where  en- 
vironmental roles  are  more 
relaxed  and  the  state  gov- 
ernment, a major  share- 
holder in  the  venture,  sees 
no  malt  in  public  debate. 

The  65 Oft  high  > dam, 
which  will  cost  about 
£4  billion  and  be  one  of  the 
biggest  In  Asia,  has  been 
dogged  by  controversy  over 
plans  to  flood  270  square 
miles  of  tropical  forest,  an 
area  the  size  of  Sngapore, 
stmI  to  force  out  more  than 


9,000  members  of  15  forest 
tribes. 

■ The  immediate  effect  of 
the  court  decision  should 
be  to  halt  the  Korean  sub- 
contractors who  are  al- 
ready clearing  forest  round 
thi>  site  of  the  dam  and  di- 
version tunnels  on  the 
Rajang  River,  according  to 
the  plaintiffs'  lawyer, 
Thayalan  Muniandy. 

The  government  should 
now  convene  a review 
panel  to  examine  the  envi- 
ronmental impact  report, 
he  says,  a process  that 
might'  take  months.  It 
should  also  submit  the 
reports  to  public  scrutiny 


and  comment,  usually  for 
30-45  days. 

It  remains  tor  from  dear, 
however,  how  long  the  rul- 
ing will  delay  a project  on 
which  Dr  Mahathir  has 
staked  so  much  prestige. 

Lawyers  for  Ekran,  the 
main  Malaysian  contrac- 
tor, said  they  would  appeal, 
but  observers  in  Kuala 
Lumpur  suggest  the  gov- 
ernment may  find  quicker 
ways  around  it,  particu- 
larly because  of  the  damage 
a long  delay  would  inflict 
on  Malaysia's  credibility 
with  foreign  investors. 

Ludar  comment,  page  8 


THE  citizens  of  Eldoret,  a 
small  town  at  the  top  erf 
the  Rift  Valley,  cannot ! 
believe  their  luck.  Eldoret, 
once  known  only  for  its  mush- 
room farming  and  world-class 
middle-distance  athletes,  has 
become  Kenya’s  main  behefi- 
dary  of  government  develop- 
ment money  and  industrial 
growth  schemes. 

The  sleepy  town  of  just  over 
100,000  residents  already 
prides  itself  on  havihg'one  of 
the  best  hospitals  in  Kenya,  a 
university,  a military  bar- 
racks and  a branch  of  the  cen- 
tral bank.  By  December,  El- 
doret will  also  be  hnmp  to 
Kenya’s  third  fotornational 
airport  — and  ah..' armaments 
factory  capable  ^-producing 
20  million  bullets  a year. 

Why  has  Eldoret  received 
so  much  griyeriBampt  aid? 
Some  Kenyan^  sSy  Ahe 
answer  is  simple.  The  town  is 
situated  deep  In  the  heart  of 
Kalenjin  country,  the  tribal 
homeland  of  Kenya's  presi- 
dent, Daniel  arap  Mol  . 

Debating  societies  in  Mol 
University,  on  the  outskirts  of 
Eldoret,  have  stated  away 
from  discussing'  fite  govurn- 
menfs  generosity.  Ifa  ^ their 
home  town.  But  lii-  the  ^Jai- 


robi  parliament  the  issue  has 
become  a hot  topic. 

Opposition  parties  which 
balked  at  the  international 
airport  are  fuming  about  the 
armaments  factory.  It  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  somewhere  be- 
tween £6  million  and  £170  mil- 
lion, but  the  government  has 
shrouded  it  in  a veil  of  se- 
crecy and  refuses  to  discuss 
the  financing  arrangements. 

Under  normal  circum- 
stances, a cross-party  defence 
committee  should  have  exam- 
ined the  project  but  it  too  has 
been  kept  in  the  dark. 

Mr  Moi  says  there  is  noth- 
ing sinister  about  the  bullet 
factory,  and  claims  it  is  a gov- 
ernment project  funded  from 
the  military  budget  The  sub- 
ject has.  however,  raised  con- 
cern in  Belgium,  home  to  the 
armaments  manufacturer  Fa- 
brique  Nationale  Herstal, 
which  is  helping  to  build  the 
Eldoret  factory  and  supplying 
much  of  the  machinery. 

Some  Belgian  MPs  have : 
questioned  whether  It  is  wise 
for  a Belgian  company  to  sup- 
port the  factory  in  a country 
with  a questionable  human 
rights  record.  They  also  point 
to  potential  arms  markets  in 
neighbouring  countries  such 


as  Burundi,  Somalia  and 
Sudan  — all  embroiled  in 
conflicts. 

The  Belgian  foreign  minis- 
ter, Erik  Derycke,  said:  “It  Is 
not  in  accordance  with  cur- 
rent African  policy,  which  is 
aimed  at  preventative  diplo- 
macy and  conflict 
prevention." 

The  main  opposition  Ford- 
Kenya  party  has  sent  a pro- 
test letter  to  the  Belgian  gov- 
ernment and  Is  considering 
lobbying  European  Union 
member  states  over  Belgian 
involvement 

Opposition  parties  in  Ke- 
nya are  also  concerned  about 
the  role  the  factory  will  play 
in  domestic  politics.  Although 
there  Is  little  threat  of  Mr 
Moi’s  governing  Kami  party 
losing  elections  due  before 
the  end  of  1997,  some  politi- 
cians suggest  that  Eldoret 
with  its  bullet  factory,  mili- 
tary barracks  and  airport 
would  provide  a defensive  en- 
clave for  the  government  in 
case  of  trouble. 

“Given  the  history  of  the 
last  elections  in  1992,  when 
there  Were  land  rlaaW  and 
tribal  flare-ups  in  the  Rift 
Valley,  we’re  very  worried 
that  there  is  a preparation  for 
something,"  says  Mr  Otieno 
Kopeyo  of  the  Ford-Kenya 
party.  “Weapons  manufac- 
tured at  this  new  factory 
could  be  used  against  civil- 
ians, and  that  is  the  most 
pressing  concern." 


'Sk. 
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The  beef  war  must  end 

A deal  could  be  done  to  satisfy  Blair  and  Major 


BRITISH  agonising  over  Europe  is 
crowded  with  the  ghosts  of  decisive 
battles  that  never  quite  took  place.  In 
this  often  frenzied  business,  in  which 
high  noon  comes  several  times  a day, 
compromise  is  always  far  more  com- 
mon than  outright  conflict  Wise  ob- 
servers therefore  rightly  apply  a 
healthy  discount  to  warlike  pre-Euro 
Summit  posturing.  Even  — or  perhaps 
especially  — this  time.  No  one  can  say 
for  certain  that  two  days  in  Florence 
will  make  or  break  the  Government’s 
handling  of  the  beef  crisis,  let  alone 
define  the  future  of  Britain's  relation- 
ship with  the  European  Union.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  meeting 
which  begins  in  Tuscany  tomorrow  will 
be  one  of  the  pivotal  Euro-gatherings  of 
the  1990s.  especially  from  a British 
perspective. 

Something  has  happened  to  all  the 
huffing  and  the  puffing  of  the  past  few 
weeks.  Perhaps  footballing  success  has 
made  Europe  seem  fun  once  again.  But 
whatever  the  reason,  the  emphasis  is 
all  of  a sudden  on  jaw-jaw  not  war-war. 
The  striking  feature  of  yesterday’s  pre- 
Florence  positioning  was  the  evident 
desire  both  here  and  in  the  rest  of 
Europe  that  a deal  should  actually  be 
struck  this  weekend.  That  mood  is 
particularly  worth  recording,  because 
it  is  in  such  marked  contrast  to  the 
diplomatic  and  backbench  sabre-rat- 
tling of  late  May.  Even  a week  ago,  it 
was  very  different  and  the  speculation 
apocalyptic.  At  that  time,  the  sugges- 
tion that  a further  67,000  older  cattle 
should  be  slaughtered  at  the  stroke  of  a 
pen  in  order  to  save  Helmut  Kohl's 
honour  would  have  provoked  tabloid 
outrage  and  Eurosceptic  wrath.  Yet  the 
belligerent  British  mood  which  so 
alarmed  other  Europeans  when  it  burst 
out  a month  ago  seems,  thankfully,  to 
be  ebbing.  When  that  bit  of  the  deal 
emerged  yesterday  it  seemed  to  pass 
surprisingly  tamely  into  the  public 


arena.  European  politicians  are  natural 
dealmakers  and,  as  Florence  nears,  the 
force  of  Britain's  national  interest  in 
Europe  bas  simply  overwhelmed  the 
rejectionist  fantasies  which  were  ig- 
nited when  the  non-cooperation  strat- 
egy was  unveiled  a month  ago. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  a compromise 
over  beef  is  inevitable  this  weekend. 
Britain  cannot  simply  walk  away  from 
Florence  and  pretend  that  the  campaign 
against  the  beef  export  ban  was  not 
intended  seriously.  So  John  Major  will 
have  to  be  able  to  claim  his  victory;  and 
Labour  (and  the  hardcore  Tory  Euros- 
ceptics) will  just  as  certainly  denounce 
it  as  a sell-out.  Nevertheless,  the 
national  interest  demands  such  a deal 
and  the  broader  European  reality  is 
better  expressed  by  the  pragmatic 
speeches  which  both  John  Major  and 
Tony  Blair  have  made  this  week  than 
by  tabloid  little-Englandism. 

The  two  party  leaders  approach  the 
European  issue  from  contrasting  cul- 
tures, and  generalised  idealism  is  al- 
ways easier  in  opposition  than  in  gov- 
ernment but  the  overlap  between  their 
respective  addresses  in  London  and 
Bonn  is  very  striking.  Both  see  Europe 
in  a changed  post-CoId  War  context 
emphasising  the  increasingly  Asian- 
dominated  global  context  of  Europe’s 
future  agenda  Both  are  cautious  about 
the  devilish  but  profound  complexities 
of  the  Maastricht  project  Both  are 
participants  rather  than  boycotters. 
And  both  recognise  (though  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  pleasure)  the  inevitabil- 
ity of  European  institutional  reform  in 
pursuit  of  the  wider  post-communist 
European  framework  in  which  Britain 
must  Inevitably  be  Involved.  The  easy 
simplicities  of  outright  federalism,  or  of 
equally  outright  rejectionism.  are  not 
on  offer  in  the  real  world.  Nor  is  a 
continuation  of  the  beef  war.  A deal 
must  be  struck  in  Florence.  Normal 
service  needs  to  be  resumed. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Firing  back  at  the  IRA 


Lies,  statistics  and  dam  lies 

There  is  a solution  to  the  Bakun  dam:  build  smaller  ones 


THE  BIG  DAMMERS  have  suffered  a 
rare  setback  in  Malaysia  where  the 
massive  Bakun  project,  vehemently 
backed  by  Prime  Minister  Mahathir 
Mohamed,  has  been  blocked  in  the  high 
court.  The  government  had  sought  to 
bypass  environmental  regulations  by 
transferring  the  project  from  federal 
jurisdiction  to  the  state  of  Sarawak, 
where  the  chief  minister  is  another 
ardent  supporter.  Now  the  Malaysian 
high  court  has  found  in  favour  of  three 
tribal  residents  whose  views  were  not 
heard,  ruling  that  Sarawak's  environ- 
mental assessment  should  not  have 
been  kept  secret 

The  Bakun  project  will  stem  the  Ra- 
jang  river  in  Sarawak  with  a200-metre 
high  dam,  generating  2,400  megawatts 
of  power  of  which  more  than  half  will 
be  transmitted  via  undersea  cables  to 
peninsular  Malaysia.  It  will  flood  an 
area  the  size  of  Singapore,  force  several 
thousand  tribal  residents  to  be  relo- 
cated, and  destroy  a significant  area  of 
rainforest  It  raises  familiar  issues 
which  have  surrounded  a series  of  big 
dam  projects  from  Aswan  onwards:  the 
difference  between  then  and  now  is  that 
we  know  much  more  about  what  can  go 
amiss.  Its  promoters  ask  what  can  pos^ 
sibly  be  wrong  with  promoting  "clean" 
power  generation  and  lessening  reli- 
ance on  fossil  fuels.  (That  was  the 
argument  too  for  the  Pergau  dam,  sev-. 
eral  times  smaller  than  Bakun  but  also 
vulnerable  on  environmental  grounds). 
Experience  shows  that  big  dams  are 
particularly  prone  to  siltation  which 


limits  their  life  — in  this  case  perhaps 
to  no  more  than  50  years  — and  there  is 
also  a risk  of  seismic  shock.  The  effects 
of  high-volume  discharge  downstream 
can  be  devastating.  There  is  likely  to  be 
a significant  power  loss  over  long  trans- 
mission lines  — those  proposed  here 
would  be  the  longest  in  the  world. 

Harder  to  measure  is  the  damage  to 
untouched  habitat  and  the  quality  of 
life  of  indigenous  people  whose  voices 
would  remain  unheard  if  their  cause 
had  not  been  adopted  by  campaigning 
bodies  such  as  Friends  of  the  Earth. 
The  plan  is  to  resettle  them  into  planta- 
tions where  they  will  shift  from  subsis- 
tence farming  to  grow  cash  crops.  Yet 
they  are  the  people  who  have  not  been 
consulted  and  who  do  not  wish  to  go. 

When  the  BBC  criticised  the  Bakun 
dam  project  in  a documentary  last  year, 
Mr  Mahathir  said  that  it  was  "congeni- 
tally incapable  of  telling  the  truth."  His 
own  view  on  the  truth  of  this  matter 
has  been  subject  to  revision.  The  pro- 
ject was  shelved  for  a while  in  1990:  Mr 
Mahathir  said  that  this  was  “proof  that 
Malaysia  cared  about  the  environ- 
ment" Now  he  appears  to  care  more 
about  grandiose  claims  to  turn  Malay- 
sia into  South-east  Asia's  industrial 
powerhouse  by  the  year  2020.  There  is  a 
solution  — and  it  was  contemplated 
officially  in  1990.  That  is  to  build  a 
number  of  smaller  dams  in  a stepped 
system  which  will  be  safer  and  cheaper. 
Monster  dams  have  more  political  sex 
appeal  but  they  may  also  have  mon- 
strous results. 


LET'S  GET  it  straight 
about  the  IRA.  They  rep- 
resent no  one:  not  Ire- 
land, not  Irish  people,  and  not 
any  people.  They  would  claim 
to  be  socialists,  yet  they 
bombed  a city  which  bas  been 
devastated  by  recession, 
whose  ordinary  people  are 
struggling  to  get  up  off  their 
knees. 

Like  most  Irish  people,  I 
know  my  history.  I regard  Ire- 
land as  my  violated  and 
wounded  mother,  who  has  ex- 
perienced hundreds  of  years 
of  oppression  and  the  kind  of 
devastation  which  is  an  inev- 
itable part  of  colonisation. 

Living  in  England,  I experi- 
ence prejudice  and  discrimi- 
nation, which  permeate  every 
facet  of  my  life.  Nevertheless,  I 
feel  closer  to  working  people 
in  this  country  — erf  whatever 
race,  nationality,  or  ethnicity 
— than  I do  to  a bunch  of 
people  of  the  same  nationality 
as  myself,  who  are  locked  into 
some  awful  macho  code  of 
practice,  and  who  are  suffi- 
ciently disconnected  from 
other  human  beings  to  plant  a 
bomb  which,  is  likely  to  kill  or 
maim  them. 

Being  Irish  to  this  country 
during  an  IRA  campaign 
brings  an  almost  unendurable 
anguish.  We  feel  grief  for 
bomb  victims  and  grief  for  the 
feet  that  Irish  people  will  ex- 
perience backlash.  Our  grief  is 
rejected,  our  empathy  is  seen 


as  fraudulent,  our  sympathies 
are  suspected  to  be  “with  the 
boys".  We  are  described  as 
“Irish  bastards".  Yet  due  to 
economic  and  historical  fac- 
tors, we  cannot  even  live  in 
the  country  which  the  IRA 
would  dawn  to  love  so  much 
and  to  be  fighting  to  re-unite. 
Oriagh  O Shea. 

London  Nil. 

THE  suggestion  of  your 
leader  (Violence  beyond 
belief;  June  17)  that  Bil  Clin- 
ton and  the  people  who  voted 
for  Sinn  Fein  have  been  let 
down  by  Gerry  Adams  is  ab- 
surd. The  people  who  put  their 
necks  on  the  tine  for  peace 
have  been  Adams.  Martin 
Me  Guinness  and  the  Sinn 
Fein  leadership,  and  it  is  they 
who  have  been  let  down  and 
left  with  nowhere  to  go. 

Paul  Donovan. 

London  Ell. 

AY  l suggest  a new.  non- 
violent and  democratic 
way  to  approach  foe  continu- 
ing IRA/Sinn  Fein  issue? 
Would  it  not  be  possible  for 
those  who  have  suffered  from 
their  actions  to  sue  the  organi- 
sations and  their  leaders  for 
damages  in  foe  courts  of  the 
UK,  Eire  and ’Europe,  and 
those  that  pay  for  them  in  the 
US  courts? 

Anthony  Arnold. 

Church  Street,  Bramcote, 
Nottingham  NGB. 


CONSIDERING  that  most 
of  the  Manchester  inju- 
ries were  caused  by  flying 
glass,  could  shops  not  fit  a de- 
vice on  windows  to  prevent 
glass  flying  out  in  the  event  of 
an  explosion?  Devices  of  this 
type  were  fitted  during  the 
second  world  war  and  were 
effective  in  preventing  serious 
injury  during  air  raids. 
William  Benton. 

Allcroft  Road. 

Birmingham  11. 

LET’S  have  a referendum  of 
the  whole  of  Ireland,  ask- 
ing “Do  you  want  a United  Ire- 
land?". the  result  being  bind- 
ing for  ever.  If  the  vote  is  for 
union,  any  inhabitant  of 
Northern  Ireland  not  wishing 
to  stay  should  be  resettled  in 
mainland  Britain.  If  the  vote 
is  against  union,  however,  it 
must  surely  silence  IRA/Sinn 
Fein  for  ever. 

Michael  Evened. 

Braadwalk,  London  SE3. 

ENOUGH  Is  surely  enough. 

Let's  accept  a noble  de- 
feat It's  happened  before  — 
from  the  Normandy  invasion 
and  Dunkirk  to  Suez  and  lots 
more.  Those  who  must  could 
hang  their  heads  in  shame. 
The  rest  of  us  could  go  shop- 
ping at  the  weekend  without 
risking  death. 

Ken  Agar. 

Shepherd's  Lane, 

Colaton  Raleigh,  Devon  EXlO. 


Further  scenes  from  village  life 


FOR  the  past  36  years,  Uni- 
tarians have  been  provid- 
ing holidays  at  the  village  of 
Great  Hucklow,  in  the  Derby- 
shire Peak  District  for  needy 
and  handicapped  children 
who  would  otherwise  not  have 
a holiday.  May  I assure  the 
residents  of  Turville  (Letters, 
June  19)  that  there  is  no  prob- 
lem with  the  children  as  Jong 
as  they  have  good  helpers. 

I do  congratulate  Mr  Pax- 
man  on  getting  a grant  from 
the  Lottery.  My  fond  sends 
about  200  children  for  a holi- 
day each  year.  For  the  second 
time,  the  Lottery  has  refosed 
to  give  me  a grant  to  add  two 
further  groups  to  the  existing 
number.  This  would  require 


£5,000  per  annum  for  three 
years, 

(Rev)  Peter  B Godfrey. 

Hon  Secretary.  Send-a- 
Child-to-Hucklow  Fund. 

41  Bradford  Drive, 

Ewell,  Epsom  KT19  OAQ. 

TURVILLE.  or  DJbley,  has 
I endured  far  worse  threats 
than  that  posed  by  a dozen 
East  End  children.  In  1942.  as 
Bramley  End  in  the  film  Went 
The  Day  Well,  it  was  visited 
by  German  paratroops.  Before 
their  occupation  ended  they 
had  bayoneted  the  post-mis- 
tress and  shot  the  vicar. 

Nigel  Linford. 

12  Windermere  Court, 

East  Drive,  Brighton  BN2  2BU. 


English  football  flying  high 

Don't  bother  to  analyser  sit  back  and  enjoy  it  while  it  lasts 


Not  a lot  of  MP  for  your  money 


LET  THERE  be  no  doubt.  It  has  ex- 
ploded into  the  largest,  most  contagious 
shared  experience  in  recent  memory. 
England’s  unexpectedly  artistic  4-1  win 
over  Holland  — a week  after  the  last 
"England  aces  back  on  booze"  headline 
— confounded  everyone  and  ushered  in 
a period  of  national  uplift  which  will 
last  ...  at  least  until  Saturday  when 
England  play  Spain.  There’s  the  rub. 
England  are  defiantly  on  a roll  — but  a 
roll  can  easily  descend  into  a roller 
coaster.  In  recent  weeks  the  England 
team  has  savoured  the  highs  (wins  in 
friendly  games)  then  the  lows  (Hong 
Kong  nightclubs  and  drunken  scenes  on 
an  aircraft  for  which  no  one  admits 
responsibility).  Now  that  they  are  pass- 
ing the  ball  again  instead  of  the  buck, 
the  nation  rejoices  and  the  tabloids 
whose  loyalty  often  makes  90  minutes 
seem  a long  time  — are  again  salivating 
with  superlatives.  They  are  right 
So  is  John  Major  who  — no  doubt 


sensing  a metaphor  for  an  overnight 
revival  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Conserva- 
tives — was  quick  to  send  congratula- 
tions to  Terry  Venables,  England’s 
coach.  Curiously,  he  didn’t  send  a simi- 
lar message  to  Scotland  after  their 
plucky  l-o  win  over  Switzerland.  Maybe 
at  a time  of  nationalistic  bonding' he 
momentarily  forgot  that  he  is  also 
prime  minister  of  Scotland.  Let  It  be. 
This  is  no  time  for  carping,  but  for 
unashamedly  enjoying  a moment  of 
uncomplicated  fun.  Just  why  a game 
played  by  II  men,  dispatched  via  a 
cathode  ray  tube  can  produce  such 
joyous  uplift  and  touch  parts  of  the 
psyche  that  no  politician  could  ever 
reach,  is  a puzzle.  Even  the  most  ardent 
pro-European  couldn’t  imagine  an  all- 
Europe  football  team  attracting  such 
loyalty.  But  let’s  not  get  philosophicaL 
It’s  only  a game:  let’s  just  admit  that 
England  made  fools  of  us  all  and  sit 
back  and  enjoy  it  for  as  long  as  it  lasts. 


A 'PROFESSIONAL"  legis- 
/Alature  for  a knock-down  30 
per  cent  pay  rise  (Commen- 
tary, June  18)?  In  your 
dreams,  Hugo  Young. 

Being  an  MP  is  far  better 
than  having  to  work  for  a liv- 
ing (probably  bettered  only 
by  being  on  the  board  of  a pri- 
vatised monopoly).  And  since 
the  majority  of  seats  are  gen- 
eral-election-safe. and  thus  In 
the  gift  of  local  party  bosses, 
the  only  bard  part  is  getting 
nominated  (witness  worried 
Tories  chicken-running).  A 30 
per  cent  rise  would  mean  30 
per  cent  dearer  line-toeing  all 
round,  a 30  per  cent  higher 
Opportunity  cost  of  stepping 
out  of  line  and  a 30  per  cent 
increase  in  patronage 
charges.  Short  of  radical 
reform,  there's  little  supply- 
side  tinkering  that's  going  to 
have  any  improving  effect  on 
the  quality  of  the  legislature. 
A good  start  would  be  fixed- 
term  parliaments  and  realis- 
tic limits  on  MPs’  time- 
serving. 

John  Smith. 

22  Garden  Walk,  Brighton, 
Sheffield  S19  6GA. 


ACCORDING  to  Hugo 
/“YYoung,  if  MPs  were  paid 
more  they  wouldn't  have 
voted  for  the  poll  tax.  Is  he 
arguing  that  if  MPs  were  bet- 
ter paid  they  would  be  a bet- 
ter calibre  of  professional  MP, 
more  able  to  imagine  the  ef- 
fect the  poll  tax  had  on  foe 
poor?  Likewise,  might  they 
better  imagine  the  plight  of 
foe  low  paid,  unemployed  and 
other  millions  struggling  to 
make  ends  meet  and  legislate 
accordingly? 

Ted  Watson. 

289  Ditchling  Road, 

Brighton  BNl  6JH. 


TlMra  Is  a national  24- 
hoor  postal  strike  from 
mkhdsht  tonight.  Bat  m 
ars  confident  that  our 
readers  wH  use  technol- 
ogy, and  ingenuity,  to 
comnmnteate  wHft  us  as 
usual.  To  avoid  delays, 
please  use  our  fax  number 
(0171  837  4330),  or  the 
letters-page  e-mail 
address,  wMdh  fan 
fetterm^guartlian, co-ufa 


Life’s  a risk 

WE  expect  critical  cover- 
age in  the  Guardian  of 
the  nuclear  industry'  and  Brit- 
ish Energy's  privatisation. 
The  documents  you  report  on 
(Vital  safety  information 
omitted  from  the  pathfinder 
prospectus.  June  18)  are  part 
of  an  exhaustive  process 
which  ensures  that  all  such 
issues  are  indeed  covered,  as 
you  would  expect  in  a busi- 
ness which,  quite  unequivo- 
cally, bas  safety  as  its  top  pri- 
ority. What  neither  we  nor 
your  readers  expect  is  for  the 
Guardian  itself  to  manufac- 
ture an  issue  where  none  ex- 
ists. You  state  that  a quarter 
of  Nuclear  Electric's  present 
and  former  workforce  are  ex- 
pected to  die  from  cancer.  But 
this  is  exactly  in  line  with  ex- 
pectations: one  in  four  people 
in  the  UK  will  unfortunately 
die  from  naturally  occurring 
cancers.  Indeed,  the  nuclear- 
generating  industry  has  aver- 
age cancer  rates  16  per  cent 
lower  than  the  UK  norms  (the 
“healthy  worker  syndrome"). 
(Dr)  Robert  Hawley. 

Chief  executive, 

British  Energy. 

123  Pall  Mall. 

London  SWlY  5EA. 

I RECENTLY  heard  a story 
from  a farmer.  He  told  me 
that  if  his  colleagues  want  to 
get  rid  of  a cow,  they  pour  a 
couple  of  bottles  of  whisky 
down  its  throat  Later,  when 
the  poor  creature  is  swaying 
about  they  call  in  the  vet 
who  certifies  that  it  has  BSE. 
It  is  then  taken  away  to  be 
destroyed.  The  former  then 
receives  full  compensation. 

J G Mosley. 

South  wood.  10  Old  Hall  Lane, 
Manchester  M28  4GG. 

IN  the  Philip  Morris  ad  you 
are  carrying,  some  of  the 
entries  dealing  with  volun- 
tary risks,  although  interest- 
ing in  principle,  are  a little 
misleading.  For  example,  the 
study  showing  a risk  from 
rapeseed  oil  was  not  con- 
cerned with  food  consump- 
tion but  with  risks,  at  least 
among  the  Chinese,  in  inhal- 
ing cooking  fumes,  possibly 
in  poorly-ventilated  locations. 
And  the  study  supposedly 
showing  a cardiac  risk  in  reg- 
ularly eating  biscuits  actually 
dealt  with  the  risk  of  eating 
hydrogenated  fats,  which  are 
present  in  only  some  biscuits. 
Herbert  H Blum  berg. 

71  Harvist  Road,  ' 

London  NW6  6EX. 
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Pluses  and  minuses  on  the 
European  balance  sheet 


JOHN  GRAY  makes  a ftiri- 
ous  attack  upon  those 
Tories  who  dare  consider  the 
possibility  of  a UK  exit  from 
the  EU  (Castaway  UK.  June 
18).  But  such  a move,  if  it  is 
caused  by  political  concerns 
about  an  over-growing  cen- 
tralism to  Brussels,  might 
trigger  a snowball  develop- 
ment among  other  former 
EFTA-states.  Sympathy 
among  them  for  the  EU  has 
always  been  due  more  to  foe 
economic  interests  of  its  ex- 
porting industries  than 
through  love  for  the  super- 
state ambitions  of  Brussels 
Eurocrats  and  some  continen- 
tal politicians. 

A recent  poll  to  Sweden  of 
9.400  people  showed  that  60.4 
per  cent  would  today  vote 
against  Swedish  membership 
of  foe  EU  and  only  16-2  per 
cent  to  fovour.  One  reason  is 
the  plan  for  a single  currency, 
another  the  tendencies  to 
bring  about  a fusion  of  the  EU 
and  the  WEU,  a third  the 
efforts  by  some  to  turn  inter- 
national police  co-operation 
into  a supernational  EU-FBI 
— all  highly  political  issues, 
which  would  change  the 
peoples’  ability  to  manage 
their  own  affairs.  Even  the 
very  pro-EU  majority  of  the 
Swedish  Parliament  recently 
stated  that  the  EU  shall  de- 
velop "as  an  association  of  in- 
dependent states". 

Are  we  supposed  to  let 
things  go  on  just  because  we 
are  afraid  to  .be  labelled  as 
Eurosceptics?  A possible  UK 
exit  in  order  to  save  some 
democratic  sovereignty  will 
certainly  be  followed  not  only 
by  Sweden  but  probably  by 
the  rest  of  Scandinavia  and 
perhaps  some  other  newcom- 
ers too.  It  would,  of  course, 
stop  the  enlargement  to  the 
East  and  force  Europe  to  find 
a way  of  cooperating  that  is 
not  dictated  by  outdated 


French  and  German  politi- 
cians with  superpower 
dreams. 

Per  Gahrton  MEP. 

(Greens,  Sweden.) 

European  Parliament, 
Strasbourg,  France. 

JOHN  GRAY  misses  one 
crucial  point.  Fighting 
within  the  Conservative 
Party  over  Europe  is  already 
damaging  our  business  links 


with  Europe.  British  business 
has  to  cope  with  a perception 
in  Europe  of  a question  mark 
over  our  commitment  to  the 
EU.  A recent  survey  by  foe 
Institute  nf  Managers  found 
that  63  per  cent  of  British 
managers  believe  that  Con- 
servative disagreements  over 
Europe  are  harming  our  eco- 
nomic interest  within  the  EU. 
David-Jotw  Collins. 

The  Butchers,  Station  Road, 
Groombridge,  Kent  TN3  9QX 

PATRICK  Minford's  bal- 
ance sheet  (Stay  in  Europe 
— for  now,  June  14)  on  Brit- 
ain’s membership  of  the  EU 
seems  to  heavy  deficit  on  the 
“for  membership"  side.  He 
omits:  Europe-wide  consumer 
rights,  particularly  in  health 
and  safety;  large  amounts  of 
inward  investment  into 
poorer  regions  of  Britain;  en- 
forcement of  common  rules 
(eg  Italy  has  been  forced  to 
repeal  laws  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  Jaguar  cars);  210  Euro- 
pean Information  Centres, 
supporting  small  firms;  lever- 
age in  WTO  negotiations 
which  has  led  to  a beneficial 
Gatt  deal  estimated  to  be 
worth  £500  for  every  UK  fam- 
ily; crucially,  large  numbers 
of  British  jobs  provided  by 
our  membership  of  the  EU,  to 
which  we  supply  over  50  per 
cent  of  our  exports. 

Robert  Watson. 

ISRiddy  Lane. 

Luton,  Beds  LU3  2AG. 


It  may  be  them,  it  isn’t  us 


YOUR  report  (Lottery  to 
give  aid  agencies  £25  mil- 
lion, June  17)  suggests  that 
Christian  Aid  is  one  of  the 
charities  eager  to  apply  for 
Lottery  funds.  In  foct,  we  have 
said  quite  firmly  that  we 
won't  take  money  from  the 
Lottery. 

In  doing  so.  we  reflect  the 
wishes  of  most  of  the  churches 
in  the  UK.  In  general  their 
views  coincide  with  those  of 
Professor  Tim  Congdon,  one 
of  the  Treasury's  own  inde- 
pendent advisers,  who  said 
recently  that  the  national 
gamble,  described  as  “a  bit  of 
fun"  by  the  Heritage  Seretary, 
"constitutes  disguised  tax- 
ation, redistributes  from  the 


A Country  Diary 


poor  to  the  rich,  undermines 
savings  and  trivialises  the 
state".  I am  all  for  Lottery 
funds  being  devoted  to  over- 
seas aid.  Seven  per  cent  is  a 
rather  modest  proportion, 
given  that  overseas-aid  agen- 
cies attract  15  per  cent  of  the 
money  given  to  charity  by  the 
public.  A doubling  of  the  £25 
million  pot  would  not  be 
inappropriate  if  the  self-styled 
“people's  lottery"  is  to  reflect 
where  the  sympathies  of  the 
people  lie.  But  Christian  Aid 
will  not  be  joining  the  queue 
for  a pay-out 
Michael  H Taylor. 

Director, 

Christian  Aid. 

PO  Box  100,  London  SEl  7RT. 


SPEY  BAY:  The  osprey 
moved  slowly  across  the  en- 
trance to  the  River  Spey  and 
half  hovered  over  the  sea. 
looking  down  for  fish  and 
causing  slight  panic  amongst 
the  waders  and  gulls.  At  one 
stage  it  seemed  as  though  it 
had  seen  a fish,  as  the  bird 
dropped  for  about  20  feet,  but 
then  it  seemed  to  change  its 
mind  and  moved  back  into 
foe  estuary  and  continued 
fishing.  Suddenly,  it  dropped 
and  struck  the  water  with  an 
audible  splash  and  then, 
wings  beating  the  water,  it 
became  airborne  with  a fish 
in  its  talons,  although  it  was 
quite  small.  The  bird  was 
mobbed  by  a herring  gull  as  it 
rose  higher  and  higher,  but 
foe  gull  was  ignored  as  the 
osprey  moved  purposefully  to 
the  south-east,  presumably  to 
waiting  chicks  to  the  nest  On 
the  far  side  of  the  river  was  a 
group  of  about  50  goosanders, 
including  adult  males,  and 
through  the  telescope  I could 
see  the  pink  tinge  to  their 
white  body  feathers.  When- 
ever I see  these  sawbills  it 
makes  me  sad  to  think  that 


the  Government  in  foe  last 
few  years  have  issued  li- 
cences to  fisheries  boards  to 
kill  hundreds  of  these  birds 
annually.  This  is  based  on  the 
belief  that  they  have  a serious 
adverse  effect  on  fishing  in- 
terests. despite  the  foct  that 
even  the  Government's  own 
research  has  not  proven  this. 

The  telescope  also  revealed 
a flock  of  about  40  eiders  and. 
here  again.  I thought  of  the 
licences  issued  in  the  last  two 
years  to  shoot  some  of  these 
birds,  as  they  were  taking 
mussels  from  a farm  an  the 
west  coast  of  foe  Highlands. 
As  I watched,  there  was  a 
regular  movement  of  terns 
passing  the  headland  on 
which  I stood.  Some  were  the 
relatively-Iarge,  sandwich 
terns,  others  the  much 
little  terns  and 
others  flew  close  enough  for 
me  to  identify  both  Arctic 
ana  common  terns.  Well 
might  they  be  called  sea  swal- 
lows as  they  did  look  like 
overgrown  versions  of  the 
two  swallows  that  were 
hawking  nearby. 

RAY  COLLIER 
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COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


Norman 


IN  celebration  of  the 
crngjngof the  Dutch, 
uia  flary  is  pleased  to 
pass  anffl®  tale  currently 
doing  tjHrottnds  both  in 
Hong  Kong  and  London 

“Wtt  Cathay  Pacific  fnpht 
$fe  one  for  which 
the  darftng  boys  took  "col- 
lective Jesponsibilty"). 

Some  ojthe  England  foot- 
aalletshad  had  a few,  it 
seems,  vhen.  a stewardess 
mxsconrtrned  their  cheeky 

banter  Bid  took  offence.  A - 
oolleagur  went  to  a lower 
deck  toask  a senior  Cathay 
execatipe  to  calm  the  situa- 
tion* Aid  as  he  made  his 
way  upthe  stairs,  the  sight 
that  md  him  was  that  of 
DomisWiae,  the  tiny  Chel- 
sea mi  (fielder,  falling  from 
an  ovetyead  loggage  rack. 
This  decent  broke  the  TV 
screenJdr  Wise's  team- 
mates,  i appears,  bad  kept 
his  glaa  well  charged,  and. 
when  Is  duly  fell  asleep, 
stuffedbimtnthe  locker.  On 
wakhn,  he  panicked  and 
thrashd  his  way  free, 
breakiig  the  screen  in  fall- 
ing, wHle  Mr  PaulGas- 
coigneslept  the  sleep  of  the 
innocrat.  That’s  the  story. 

As  to  xhether  it  is  feet  or 
apocrphal — what  yon 
mightall  an  airborne  myth 
— we  nay  never  know. 

IN  jreparation  for  Satur- 
days match  with  Spain, 
man  while,  we  have 
scooed  literature  for  inspi- 
ration The  special  Enro  96 
Bootof  the  Week  is  Biggies 
in  Spin,  by  Captain  WE 
John  (republished  by  Red 
Fox)Flying  ace  Biggies  and 
his  pis,  Algy  and  Ginger, 
are  i.  a frightful  jam. 

Cauftt  In  the  Civil  War, 
theyiave  blundered  into 
pro-ranco  trenches,  and  in 
fleeig.  Ginger  has  been 
corcred.  He  fears  the 
wort,  but— phew — the 
maiturns  out  to  be  Fred 
Sumners,  from  Plaisfow. 
"Giger  smiled  wanly.  He 
feltveak  with  relief.  Tm 
Ginjer  Hebblethwalte. 

Wht*s  going  on  here?1 " 

Frd  replies  in  splendid 
fas  ion:  “They  say  the  spa- 
gfactl-wallahs  are  busting 
oirline,  so  back  we  go." 

Wfen  Ginger  shows  confu- 
sio.  Fred  is  an  absolute 
brrk.  “You  stick  to  me,*'  j 

sas  the  generous-hearted  ! 
cokney  confidently.  ’Til 
sbw  yer  round."  So,  team- 

wrk  and  pluck these  are 

tb  qualities  that  will  see  off 
tfc  Spanish.  Should  Eng- 
lad  win,  and  if  other 
rcults  go  to  form,  next 
wek's  text  will  be  Biggies 
Dfles  The  Swastika. 

■ JUDGE  in  Visalia, 
California,  has  passed 
sentence  upon  a man 
onvtcted  of  stealing  two 
sx-packs  of  beer.  Rather 
fan  send  him  down  for  four 
ears,  Hie  judge  has  ordered 
|m  to  wear  a t-shirt  every 
ay  for  one  year.  Tm  on 
tlony  probation,''  reads  the 
lessage  on  the  t-shirt.  “I 
teal  beer.” 

BY  way  of  a thrilling 
departure  from  its 
usual  fixation  with 
tignity,  the  Times  is  giving  i 
itself  away.  A leaflet  stuffed 
into  the  paper  has  vouchers  : 
for  various  free  copies.  The 
selling  point  is  football,  and 
on  the  front — beside  a 
tasteful  picture  of  a syringe  ‘ 
— are  the  words  “The  ulti- 
mate fix  for  football  junk- 
ies". Inside,  the  blurb  be- 
gins on  a note  of  heart- 
stopping originality.  "Bill 

Shankley  once  said:  ‘Foot- 
ball isn’t  a matter  of  life  and 
death.  It's  more  important 
than  that.’  ” it  reveals.  "On 
the  Times,  we  take  football 
seriously."  One  day  they 
may  even  take  it  so  seri- 
ously that  they  spell  Mr 
Shankly’s  name  correctly. 

SPELLING  problems  j 

also  afflict  a presti- 
gious EU  body  called 
"The  Executive  Committee 
of  the  International  Euro- 
pean Movement"  which  is 
holding  discussions  on  the 
beef  crisis.  No  doubt  the 
Movement  is  excellent  at 
titles,  hut  if  it  has  one  small 
weakness  it  lies  in  spelling 
the  name  of  the  man  in 
charge. The  briefing  docu- 
ment refers  throughout  to 
its  leader — a former 
French  president — as  Ges- 
tured Dusting.  Valerie  Ges- 
tured  Ducting  to  you. 

JR  COURT  in  Hong  Kong 
Ju  has  convicted  Sham 
Ktfok-keung,  a for- 
mer polimman,  of  ’ “unlaw- 
ful sex  ads  by  false  pre- 
tences". Mr  Kwok-keung  j 

enjoyed  coitus  with  a 41- 
y ear-old  i oman  after  pos- 
ing as  a dictor  to  convince 
her  that  h iving  sex  with 
him  was  t le  only  possible 
way  to  present  other  doc- 
tors from  chopping  off  her 
husband  s penis. 

sssan 


Visionary  versus  the 
desiccated  calculator 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


THE  two  persons  of 
Tony  Blair  — the  vi- 
sionary and  the  calcu- 
lator — have  never 
been  on  such  open  view  as 
they  now  are  aver  Europe. 
The  visionary  makes  a 
speech  of  impeccable  sanity, 
defining  with  courage  and  co- 
herence a position  unrecog- 
nisable in  the  tortured  ambi- 
guities of  the  present  regime. 
But  over  beef,  the  calculator 
strikes  a tactical  posture 
which  implies  a condition  of 
something  like  terror  at 
addressing  those  selfsame 
ambiguities  with  the  con- 
tempt that  they  deserve.  As 
Florence  beckons,  we  will  see 
if  the  visionary  Is  about  to 
get  buried  by  the  alter  ego.  It 
is  a test  the  leader  surely 
can’t  afford  to  feil. 

So  far,  a case  can  just  about 
be  made  for  Mr  Blair’s  tac- 
tics. For  a time,  the  ascen- 
dancy of  the  politician  over 
the  geo-strategist  is  some- 
thing most  British  pro-Euro- 
peans  and  all  continental  pol- 
iticians will  understand.  He 
criticises  the  Government  in 
general,  but  not  always  in 


particular.  He  attacks  the 
handling  of  the  beef  scandal 
from  day  one,  but  not  pre- 
cisely on  days  20  or  30  or  40 
when,  he  suggests,  the  Gov- 
ernment may  have  been  act- 
ing for  higher  purposes 
which  all  good  Brits  should 
rally  round.  When  the  Gov- 
ernment says  it's  interested 
only  in  the  science,  which  it 
so  dubiously  claims  is  on  its 
side.  Labour  has  dutifully 
said  quite  right  too. 

This  leads  Mr  Blair  to 
make  some  extravagant 
statements.  "No  one  has  been 
more  critical  of  our  Govern- 
ment’s handling  of  this  crisis 
than  the  Labour  Party,"  he 
told  his  audience  in  Bonn.  I 
can  think  of  six  newspapers, 
a dozen  columnists,  one  polit- 
ical party  and  scores  of  Tory 
MFs  of  different  persuasions 
whose  words  have  been  less 
constrained  than  those  of  a 
palpably  agonised  Labour 
leadership.  As  he  also  told 
the  Germans,  moreover,  the 
national  Interest  is  at  stake 
over  the  beef  ban,  and  “we 
will  not  undermine  that 
national  Interest". 

One  could  hope  for  better 
from  an  Opposition.  There 
are  other  national  interests: 
for  example,  in  not  exposing 
one’s  country  to  the  charge  of 
being  knavish  and/or  ridicu- 
lous, which  is  how  the  non- 
coope ration  tactic  has  de- 
fined Britain  through  most  of 
Europe.  Labour's  talk-out  is 
that  it  does  not  want  the 
issue  to  become  a competi- 
tion in  patriotism  which,  it 


fears,  would  have  distracted 
attention  from  beef  to  Blair  if 
he  had  taken  a different  line. 
Observing  the  squalid  res- 
ponse of  Michael  Heseltine  to 
the  Bonn  speech,  which  this 
one-time  European  charac- 
terised as  sucking  up  to  the 
Germans,  one  does  become 
more  aware  that  there’s  no 
gutter  in  which  these  Tory 
puppets,  dancing  to  the  tune 
of  just  four  Euro-phobic 
newspaper  editors,  aren't 
happy  to  cover  themselves 
with  slime.  So  yes:  the  calcu- 
lator must  take  care. 

He  risks,  on  the  other 
hand,  giving  the  impression 
that  his  vision  is  no  more 
than  words.  These  words 
were  impressive.  Once  again, 
there's  an  admirable  consis- 
tency between  what  Blair 
says  now  about  Europe  and 
what  he  has  always  said:  that 
Europe  is  at  the  heart  of  Brit- 
ain’s future,  and  that  this  is 
an  axiom  he  won't  compro- 
mise during  the  now  well-ad- 
vanced election  campaign. 
His  Bonn  speech  touched  the 
sensitive  issues  with  clarity 
and  commonsense.  Labour 
will  favour  more  majority 
voting  sometimes,  a con- 
structive relationship  at  all 
times,  and  a single  currency 
if  the  arguments  in  favour 
become  overwhelmingly 
strong. 

Some  Tories,  and  some 
papers,  perhaps  desiring  to 
see  Mr  Blair  as  a man  in 
thrall  to  the  power  of  their 
own  phobery,  seem  to  think 
he  was  equivocating.  They 


nourish  the  conceit  that 
Labour  is  as  divided,  and  es- 
pecially as  obsessed  with  the 
sovereignty  mirage,  as  they 
are.  These  are  both  delu- 
sions. Anyone  who  desires  to 
restore  some  pride  In 
country,  and  begin  to  wipe 
out  the  shear  embarrassment 
of  being  British  in  these 
months  of  diplomatic  farce, 
will  see  a Labour  victory, 
bringing  cool  reason  to  the 
Europe  stance,  as  a mini- 
mum necessity. 

But  what  does  Oils  mean 
now?  The  challenge  is  becom- 
ing acute.  There’s  a decent 
possibility  that  Mr  Major,  in 
alliance  with  the  Brussels 
Commission,  will  get  a beef 
deal.  He  is  surrendering 
some  ground,  over  culling 
and  exports,  but  a pragmatic 
sequence  of  actions  and  re- 
sponses is  on  the  table  which, 
if  the  Germans  are  prepared 
to  make  concessions  they 


There’s  no  gutter  in 
which  these  Tories, 
dancing  to  the  tune 
of  four  editors, 
aren’t  happy  to 
cover  themselves 
with  slime 


regard  as  just  as  great,  could 
be  the  start  of  a return  to  nor- 
mality. These  were  being  de- 
nounced by  the  Tory  ultras 
before  they’d  begun  to  come 
out.  The  ultras,  as  part  of 
their  longer  game,  would  pre- 
fer no  deal  to  almost  any 
deal  They  can't  wait  to  wrap 
round  Major’s  neck  a list  of 
felled  negotiating  points  he 
never  undertook  to  secure  in 
the  first  place. 

Will  Labour  join  them? 
Yesterday  Robin  Cook 
seemed  to  say  so.  Like  them, 
he  thinks  the  absence  of  a 
fixed  timetable  fatally  flaws 


the  framework.  But  unlike 
them,  he  wants  the  European 
Union  to  continue  as  an 
effective,  expanding  agent  of 
political  and  economic  pol- 
icy, In  which  Britain  plays  a 
central  role.  Labour  has  no 
desire  whatever  to  wreck  the 
workings  of  the  EU.  Yet  by 
making  the  same  strictures 
as  John  Redwood,  the  leader- 
ship will  align  itself  with  a 
Tory  faction  whose  greatest 
desire  is  to  see  the  policy  of 
non-cooperation  continued. 
Is  that  really  what  Mr  .Blair, 
or  Mr  Cook,  will  be  arguing 
for  if  Florence  sets  the  seal 
on  the  imperfect  deal  which 
is  the  only  one  available? 

In  Goldsmith’s  Hall  — O 
perfect  rendezvous!  — the 
Prime  Minister  stood  up  to 
the  forces  of  Jimmy.  Yester- 
day was  one  of  his  better 
days.  Compared  with  Blair  in 
Bonn,  be  was  pretty  fell  of 
woe  and  torment  over 
Europe. 

The  two  men  speak  from 
different  political  worlds,  the 
one  free  to  say  the  glass  is 
half-fell,  the  other  obliged  to 
emphasise  that  it  might  be 
draining  away.  But  the  prob- 
lems Mr  Major  identifies  are 
real  enough,  and  will  present 
themselves  just  as  fiercely  to 
Prime  Minister  Blair.  The 
size  and  shape  of  "Europe” 
aren’t  questions  Invented  by 
Tory  sceptics.  With  some  ex- 
ceptions, Major  would  like  a 
world  in  which  he  could 
address  them  in  much  the 
same  way  as  Biair. 

Blair’s  greatest  strength  is 
that  he  starts  from  a position 
of  perceived  fraternity.  The 
Bonn  speech  will  be  the  de- 
fining text  He  shouldn’t  spoil 
that  by  playing  any  more 
politics.  Non-cooperation  has 
been  a disastrous  enterprise. 
Labour  went  along  with  it 
from  the  start  Now  that 
there’s  a way  of  stopping  it 
Labour  will  lose  short-term 
credit  and  long-term  support 
if  it  decides,  for  the  cheapest 
reasons,  that  Europe  should 
still  stand  hostage  to  Tory 
incompetence. 


Why  the  police 

provoke 

crowds 


Somebody  in  the  Labour  Party  has  to  speak  what  its  leaders  consider  publicly 
unspeakable,  argues  Eric  Hobsbawm,  who  hereby  volunteers  his  services 
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A WIDE  gap  now 
separates  the  poli- 
ticians of  the  Brit- 
ish Labour  Party 
from  the  intellec- 
tuals of  the  left  whose  gen- 
eral reaction  to  Tony  Blair's 
campaign  is  to  stuff  their  ears 
and  grit  their  teeth  as  they 
hope  for  a Labour  victory. 

The  party,  in  turn,  is 
slightly  disquieted  by  their 
absence  from  the  battlefield, 
if  only  because  people  with, 
or  studying  for,  non-MBA 
degrees,  who  might  be  ex- 
pected to  be  Labour  voters, 
today  form  a substantial  slice 
of  the  electorate.  Still,  it  Is 
targeting  another  electorate, 
the  disappointed  middle-class 
Tories. 

The  gap  is  not  due  to  any 
basic  disagreement  about  the 
party's  political  stance.  Ex- 
cept for  a few  palaeolithic 
sectarian  survivals,  everyone 
agrees  that  the  future  of  the 
European  left  lies  in  centre- 
left  governments  finding  a vi- 
able mix  of  private  and  public 
interests.  If  anything,  left  In- 
tellectuals are  keener  on  an 
alliance,  perhaps  a coalition, 
with  the  Liberal  Democrats 
which  would  demonstrate  the 
permanent  minority  status  of 
the  Tories,  for  it  was  a minor- 
ity even  in  the  Thatcher  era. 

A remarkable  new  work  of 
comparative  historical  analy- 
sis, which  will  soon  establish 
itself  as  a classic,  Donald  Sas- 
soon’s lucid  and  erudite  One 
Hundred  Years  Of  Socialism, 
demonstrates  that  this  has 
always  been  the  basis  of  the 
success  of  the  effective  par- 
ties of  the  left,  whether 
social-democratic  or  (in  a few 
cases  such  as  France  and 
Italy)  communist.  In  practice 
they  have  served  to  regulate 
and  socialise  the  wealth-cre- 
ating and  directionless  eco- 
nomic dynamism  of  capital- 
ism. not  to  replace  it 
Capitalism,  in  turn,  can 
exist  only  "if  it  is  structured, 
organised,  shaped,  justified, 
legitimised,  and  hence 
restrained  by  the  interplay  of 
different  ideologies”.  In  coex- 
istence with  West  European 
socialism  (and  some  other 
anti-Hayekian  ideologies)  it 
became  civilised  for  a while: 
less  hierarchical  than  in  the 
Far  East,  less  ruthlessly  indi- 
vidualist than  in  the  US. 
Whether  or  not  "the  idea  of 
socialism  will  weather  the 
great  chaos  at  the  end  of  this 
millennium"  we  cannot  yet 
know.  But  it  seems  clear  that 
"the  fete  and  probably  the 
future  of  West  European 
socialism  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  that  of  European 
capitalism”. 

What  separates  Labour's 
intellectuals  from  its  political 
operators,  who  would  proba- 
bly agree  In  private  with  Sas- 
soon's book,  if  they  found 
time  to  read  it  is  the  sheer 
amount  of  self-censorship 
and  non-truthtelling  which  is 
imposed  on  any  party  be- 
lieved capable  of  winning  a 
general  election.  But  refusing 
to  say  the  electorally  inconve- 
nient, which  is  just  a step 
away  from  refusing  to  think 
the  electorally  inconvenient 
cannot  be  an  adequate  guide 
for  taking  charge  of  the  desti- 
nies of  a country. 

If  only  in  the  interests  of 
the  party.  Labour's  intellectu- 
als cannot  so  gag  themselves. 
As  Will  Hutton  says,  plain- 
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Today  the  semi-detached  but  loyal  Intellectuals  of  the 
left  are  more  keenly  aware  than  official  party  spokesmen 
that  people  and  politicians  have  parted  company 


tively,  someone  has  to  "make 
the  case  for  redistributive 
taxation  to  achieve  public 
purpose  and  relieve  the 
growth  of  poverty”,  as  the 
Lib-Dems  do,  and,  with  luck, 
if  there  is  a coalition  govern- 
ment after  the  next  election, 
“at  least  one  part  will  have 
won  a mandate  for  higher 
taxation  and  a more  activist 
approach  to  economic 
management". 

Someone  has  to  say  that 
"the  unleashing  of  market 
forces  as  a solution  to  mass 
unemployment”  is  today  "a 
monument  to  human  folly” 
(Sassoon,  page  456).  Maxi- 
mum growth,  as  David  Mar- 
quand  reminds  us.  is  not 
maximum  wellbeing.  When 
the  Emperor  is  naked,  some- 
one has  to  say  so.  The  prob- 


lem facing  labour  is  twofold. 
First,  it  feces  a genuine  diffi- 
culty, insofar  as  the  global- 
isation of  the  world  economy 
has  undermined  the  power  of 
national  governments,  and 
especially  of  social-demo- 
cratic governments,  to  en- 
sure their  citizens'  welfare. 
No  doubt  the  current  eco- 
nomic orthodoxy  underesti- 
mates the  potential  of  nation 
states,  economic  blocs  and 
global  institutions  armed 
with  current  technology, 
jointly  or  singly  to  establish 
some  control  over  the  trans- 
national economy.  No  doubt 
policies  less  committed  to  fee 
global  free  market  (except,  of 
course,  for  poor  people  mi- 
grating in  search  of  jobs) 
would  help. 

Still  under  present  circum- 


stances the  policies  which 
worked  so  well  in  the  golden 
mid-century  decades  of  co- 
habitation between  regulated 
capitalism  and  social  democ- 
racy broke  down  and  cannot 
be  restored.  In  a lucid  chap- 
ter on  ‘‘neo-revisionism", 
Sassoon  shows  how  thin  has 
pushed  all  left  parties  from 
Finland  in  the  north  to  D'Ale- 
ma's Italian  ex-communists 
in  the  south  in  the  same  di- 
rection as  Tony  Blair,  with 
more  or  less  reluctance.  What 
is  worse,  he  holds,  probably 
correctly,  that  the  European 
Union’s  essentially  neoliberal 
Maastricht  principle,  which 
sees  the  fight  against  infla- 
tion as  the  primary  task  of 
government,  has  tied  their 
hands  even  more  tightly. 

It  is  therefore  undeniable 


that  the  left  must  fell  back  on 
pragmatic  policies.  It  has  no 
obvious  and  specific  agenda. 
But  the  problem  of  finding 
new  solutions  is  obfuscated 
by  two  decades  and  four  elec- 
tions that  have  knocked  the 
intellectual  stuffing  and  the 
political  confidence  out  of 
most  of  the  ML  For  th»  first 
time  in  memory  a Labour 
election  campaign  is  run  not 
on  the  principle  of  offering 
the  British  people  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  Government  — a 
disastrous  and  visibly  bank- 
rupt regime,  as  it  happens  — 
but  behind  the  defensive  nun-  • 
parts  of  the  slogan:  “We  are<; 
not  what  the  Tories  say  we  \ 
are.”  . 

This  wlU,  one  hopes,  be  a 
way  of  avoiding  a fifth  elec- 
tion defeat  but  it  is  no  way  to 
prepare  a Labour  govern- 
ment which  must  either  fail 
the  country  or  do  things 
which  its  leaders  dare  not 
admit  in  public  before  the 
election.  Someone  has  to  talk 
about  the  publicly  unspeak- 
able. otherwise  we  shall 
really  talk  ourselves  into  the 
belief  that  states  must  abdi- 
cate before  the  market,  or 
that  a country  considerably 
richer  than  in  1970  cannot 
afford  what  it  offered  to  its 
pensioners  25  years  ago. 

Someone  must  look  at  the 
problems  we  face  without  im- 
mediately thinking  of  tomor- 
row's polls.  In  short  in  politi- 
cal situations  which  dare  not 
speak  their  name,  there  is  a 
role  for  n on-elected  and  dis- 
avowable,  if  troublesome. 
Labour  intellectuals  who  can 
and  must 

They  may  even  have  some- 
thing to  contribute  to  politics 
as  understood  by  the  opera- 
tors. For  another  gap,-  per- 
haps measured  by  the  uncer- 
tainties of  public-opinion 
polls,  today  separates  politi- 
cians and  these  for  whom 
they  claim  to  speak. 

Parties  which  confidently 
look  forward  to  victory  in  the 
next  general  election  fell  to 
make  it  (Spain,  the  Czech 
Republic.  Israel).  Parties 
resigned  to  defeat  are  pleas- 
antly surprised  by  the  unex- 
pected strength  of  their  sup- 
port (France). 

Today  the  semi-detached 
but  loyal  intellectuals  of  the 
left  are  more  keenly  aware 
than  official  party  spokesmen 
that  "people  and  politicians 
have  parted  company”.  Our 
“tense,  mistrustful,  anxiety- 
ha  anted  society"  (David  Mar- 
quand)  finds  no  adequate  po- 
litical expression.  That  is 
why  so  many  of  us  cannot  get 
rid  of  the  fear  that,  whatever 
polls  and  probability,  we 
could  just  lose.  The  enormous 
negative  rating  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  not  matched  by  a 
corresponding  positive  en- 
thusiasm for  the  Opposition. 
The  large  space  between  mi- 
nus and  plus  contains  the 
parts  which  at  present  none 
of  the  political  brewers'  beers 
reach. 

They  may  be  the  vital 
parts. 

One  Hundred  Years  Of 
Socialism:  The  West  European 
Left  In  The  Twentieth  Century, 
by  Donald  Sassoon  (IB  Tauris, 
£35).  Eric  Hobsbawm ’#  own 
books  Include  Age  Of  Extremes: 
The  ShortTwentieth  Century, 
1914-91  (Michael  Joseph). 

Ail  rights  reserved 


George  Monbiot 

ONE  year  ago  tomorrow, 
King  Arthur  Uther 

Pendragon  was  ar- 
rested at  Stonehenge  for  tre- 
spassary assembly.  He  was 
r-apgfrt  qq  his  way  to  the 
stones  with  27  other  people  — 
seven  more  than  you  need  to 
qualify  for  the  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Act's  attention.  In  court 
however,  he  was  able  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  group  con- 
sisted of  a few  druids,  a Ger- 
man TV  crew,  three  legal 
observers  and  a couple  of 
drunken  Italians,  staggering 
along  the  road.  The  “assem- 
I bly”,  hi  other  words,  was  not 
an  assembly  at  all 
The  police  made  a long- 
established  mistake.  They 
confused  a physical  gathering 
with  a psychological  gather- 
tog.  This  year,  as  Euro  96  gets 
into  fell  swing  just  as  the 
protest  season  begins,  an 
overhaul  of  the  police’s  ap- 
proach to  crowd  psychology 
and  control  has  never  been 
mare  urgent. 

Gustave  La  Bon’s  The 
Crowd:  A Study  of  the  Popular 
Mind,  published  to  1895,  is 
possibly  Hie  most  influential 
work  of  psychology  ever  writ- 
ten. When  people  assemble  to 
crowds,  Le  Bon  opined,  they 
descend  to  a primitive  racial 
unconscious,  losing  their  indi- 
viduality and  becoming  Im- 
pulsive, Irrational  and  sense- 
lessly violent 
Le  Bon  believed  he  had  a 
mission  to  combat  wurking- 
. class  activism.  Laced  with  po- 
litical bias  and  mystique,  his 
work  is  so  deeply  flawed  as  to 
be  worthless.  Regrettably,  per- 
haps because  it  neatly  articu- 
lated the  propertied  classes' 
fear  of  the  mob,  it  laid  the 
foundations  for  most  crowd 
psychology  up  until  the  1980s. 

Today,  thanks  to  the  work 
of  researchers  such  as  Dr 
Stephen  Reicher  of  Exeter 
University,  psychologists 
have  a better  understanding 
of  why  crowds  behave  as  they 
do.  Reicher  hag  shown  that 
physical  crowds  consist  of 
many  different  psychological 
crowds  — on  any  march  there 
might  be  furious  class-war- 
riors and  gentle  pacifists 
walking  side  by  side. 

Most  importantly,  Reicher 
considers  what  Le  Bon  delib- 
erately excluded  ■ — the  effect 
of  the  police  an  crowd- behav- 
iour. Contemporary  accounts 
show  that  most  of  the  violent 
confrontations  of  the  19th  and 
20th  centuries  were  initiated 
not  by  the  mob  but  by  police 
or  soldiers.  As  crowds  are 
attacked,  more  and  more  of 
their  members  identify  with 
those  who  are  prepared  to  use 
violence.  The  lesson  is  that  if 
the  police  are  not  to  unite  the 


; crowd  against  them,  they 
must  subtly  contain  the  vio- 
lent minority  without  alienat- 
ing the  peaceful  majority. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the 
police  are  not  aware  of  this — 
after  all  they  have  more  expe- 
rience of  demonstrations  than 
anyone  else.  Yet,  in  the  two 
biggest  protests  of  the  last 
seven  years,  they  have  done 
exactly  the  opposite.  During 
the  London  poll-tax  demon- 
stration, police  horses 
charged  into  crowds  in  which 
a violent  minority  was  scat- 
tered among  people  trying  to 
go  home.  At  the  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Bill  march  to  October 
1994.  police  blocked  a proces- 
sion of  tens  cf  thousands  of 
people  in  order  to  stop  a 
single  vehicle.  As  if  to  ensure 
that  no  one  was  unlnvohred  to 
the  ensuing  panic  and  con- 
frontation, they  decided  to 
drive  people  out  of  Hyde  Park, 
the  one  place  where  they 
could  do  no  harm. 

In  both  cases,  the  police 
compressed  the  crowd  both 
physically  and  psychologi- 
cally. They  forced  peaceful 
demonstrators  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  violent  pro- 
testers. turning  minor  skir- 
mishes Into  a full-scale  battle. 
Similar  events,  on  a smaller 
scale,  have  taken  place  over 
the  last  three  years  in  Hack- 
ney. Wanstead,  Islington, 
Oxford  and  Bradford.  At 
Marsh  Farm  to  Luton,  riot 
police  were  sent  to  just  as  the 
demonstrators  were  calming 
down,  with  the  result  that  a 
small  disturbance  became  a 
furious  three-day  rampage. 

SO  let  us  turn  the  psy- 
chologists’ question 
around.  Why  do  crowds 
of  police  behave  in  this  way? 
Is  it  some  atavistic  reversion 
to  a racial  unconscious?  Are 
they  descending  the  evolu- 
tionary ladder  towards  the 
chimpanzee  or  the  marmoset? 
The  answer,  of  course,  is  no. 
It’s  clear  that  junior  officers 
are  often  ill-prepared  to 
understand  and  respond  to  a 
crowd.  They  are  taught  all  the 
right  manoeuvres,  but  not  the 
means  to  discriminate  be- 
tween a largely  hostile  gather- 
ing and  a largely  peaceful  one. 
Young  police  oficers  often 
panic  when  missiles  fly. 

But  there’s  no  doubt  too 
that  on  some  occasions  the 
police  want  serious  trouble 
and  go  out  of  their  way  to 
provoke  it  You  don't  have  to 
dig  far  to  see  what  they  might 
have  to  gain. 

Whenever  the  police  are  in- 
volved in  violent  conflict  they 
are  praised  by  both  the  papers 
and  the  Government  The  big- 
ger and  more  violent  the  con- 
frontation is,  the  greater  the 
plaudits.  The  suspicion  that 
file  police  sometimes  exacer- 
bate crowd  conflict  to  order  to 
secure  both  funding  and 
moral  support  is  terrifying 
but  not  wholly  implausible. 

Whipping  up  rational 
crowds  into  furious  Le  Bonian 
mobs  justifies  ever  more  con- 
frontational policing.  If  au- 
thoritarianism were  to  arrive 
to  Britain,  this  is  how  it 
would  begin. 
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Gesualdo  Bufalino 
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Citizen  of 
everywhere 


THE  LEAST  pro- 
vincial of  modem 
European  writ- 
ers, Gesualdo  Bu- 
falino, who  has 
died  after  a car 
accident  at  the  age  of  75,  was 
also  among  the  least  known 
outside  his  native  Sicily.  The 
perspective  of  contemporary 
Italian  fiction  embraced  by 
most  British  readers  is  a nar- 
row one,  dominated  by  Italo 
Calvino  and  Umberto  Eco, 
and  the  space  allotted  to  Bu- 
falino in  a small  handful  of 
translated  works  is  marginal 
indeed. 

Among  those  who  continue 
to  scan  this  particular  hori- 
zon for  talents  with  rather 
more  substance  to  them  than 
those  of  clowns  and  mounte- 
banks, Bufalino ‘s  stature  ap- 
pears unassailable,  that  of  a 
doggedly  original  novelist 
and  short  story  writer  whose 
unique  profile  among  writers 
in  Italian  became  the  sharper 
because  of  his  reluctance  to 
go  touting  for  glamour  and 
celebrity  on  the  Italian  liter- 
ary scene. 

His  raison  d'etre  and  con- 
tinual point  of  reference  as 
an  artist  was  Sicily,  in  whose 
ancient  traditions  of  the 
word,  stretching  back  via  Pi- 
randello and  Verga  to  medi- 
eval poets  and  Greek  drama- 
tists, he  firmly  located 
himself  throughout  a life 
spent  mostly  in  the  small 
town  of  Com  iso  in  the  south 
of  the  Island. 

The  son  of  a poor  black- 
smith, he  passed  a happy 
childhood  there,  learning,  as 
he  later  noted,  how  to  be  “a 
citizen  of  everywhere”  with 
the  aid  of  a tiny  collection  of 
illustrated  books,  including  a 
battered  old  atlas. 

Alongside  the  profound  in- 
fluence on  the  young  Bufa- 
lino of  the  Sicilian  light  and 
landscape  lay  that  of  the  for- 
eign authors,  French  in  par- 
ticular, he  read  as  a litera- 
ture student  at  the 
universities  of  Palermo  and 
Catania. 

Not  until  he  was  30.  how- 
ever, and  established  is  his 
chosen  profession  as  a 
teacher,  did  he  begin  to 
write,  completing  a first 
novel  Diceria  dell"  Untore. 
which  languished  for  more 
than  30  years  before  publica- 
tion. Set  in  a military  hospi- 
tal and  investigating  the 
theme  of  mortality  in  a style 
of  sonorous  elegance,  it 
placed  him  at  once  among  the 
modem  masters  of  Italian 
prose.  It  was  later  translated 
as  The  Plague  Sower. 

Sicilian  writing  has  never 
had  any  trouble  with  absorb- 
ing and  distilling  material 
from  the  past,  doubtless  be- 


Vivian  Ellis 


cause  shadows  of  the  past  lie 
so  inexorably  across  every 
aspect  of  life  in  the  island, 
and  Bufalino,  who  defined 
his  native  land  as  *'a  difficult 
place,  a paradise  disguised  as 
hell,  a hell  disguised  as  para- 
dise”, turned  as  naturally  as 
Giuseppe  Tommasl  di  Lam- 
pedusa bad  done  in  The  Leop- 
ard to  the  ambiguous  world 
of  the  Risorgimento  for  the 
inspiration  of  a subsequent 
novel.  Le  Menzogne  della 
Notte  (Night’s  Lies ) published 
in  1988. 

Here  he  imagined  the  con- 
versation, on  the  evening  be- 


Knowthyseff — I’d 
have  to  be  mad! 
God  is  better  than 
he  seems,  creation 
doesn't  do  him 
justice . . . 
Happiness  exists, 
I've  heard  it 
mentioned 


fore  they  face  execution,  of  a 
group  of  dissidents  involved 
in  a conspiracy  against  the 
Bourbon  government  of  King 
Ferdinand.  Each  of  the  quar- 
tet is  recognisably  located  as 
a type  within  the  period  set- 
ting, whether  as  a soldier,  a 
disaffected  aristocrat,  a stu- 
dent intellectual  or  a revolu- 
tionary poet,  yet  their  dis- 
course and  interaction 
transcend  anything  as  limit- 
ing as  the  label  “historical 
novel". 

Once  again  it  was  the  vi- 
brant beauty  of  Bufalino's 
style,  underpinning  the  char- 
acters' passionate  engage- 
ment with  the  smallest  de- 
tails of  the  existence  they 
were  about  to  leave  behind, 
which  won  him  critical  ac- 
claim, this  time  in  the  form 
of  the  Premio  Strega,  Italy’s 
most  coveted  fiction  award. 


Spread  a little 
happiness 


Vivien  Ell  Is  ...  50  years  of  pop  hits  photograph-  frank  martin 


Fame,  having  arrived  so 
late,  made  little  difference  to 
the  generally  quiet  tenor  of 
bis  life  as  author  and 
teacher.  Other  writings  in 
translation  gradually  gained 
him  admirers  beyond  Italy, 
especially  the  novel  Argo  It 
cleco  (Blind  Argus)  the  im- 
plicit paradox  of  whose  title 
embodies  the  work's  inher- 
ent playfulness,  and  a collec- 
tion of  stories,  L’uomo  in- 
vaso,  translated  as  The 
Keeper  of  Ruins. 

The  latter  offers  an  ideal 
display,  both  of  Bufalino’s 
versatility  as  a writer  and  of 
the  subtle  tones  within  his 
prismatic  vision  of  the  Sicil- 
ian backgrounds  which  nour- 
ished him. 

There  are  affectionate  par- 
odies of  medieval  and  Renais- 
sance romance  styles,  clever 
stabs  at  urban  realism,  sly 
pastiches  of  Cal  vino’s  man- 
ner and  sidelong  glances  at 
the  world  of  the  giallo.  the 
detective  story  which  forms 
the  basis  of  many  Italians' 
sole  encounter  with  the  fic- 
tional genre. 

Not  for  nothing  in  L’uomo 
invaso  does  Bufalino  remind 
us  of  another  great  novelist 
of  contemporary  Sicily,  Leo- 
nardo Sciascia,  whose  friend 
he  was  and  from  whom  he 
quite  clearly  absorbed  much 
in  terms  of  craftsmanship 
and  narrative  technique. 
Both  men  deplored  the  stag- 
nation and  corruption  within 
Italy’s  political  culture  as 
much  as  they  lamented  the 
loss  of  cultural  identity  by 
which  rapid  social  and  tech- 
nological change  seemed  to 
threaten  the  immemorial 
rhythms  or  Sicilian  life. 

“Half  a century  has  been 
enough,"  wrote  Bufalino  in  a 
rueful  essay  in  the  Guard- 
ian’s Writing  Home  series  in 
1992.  “to  distort  the  image  of 
a rural  civilisation,  to  de- 
grade the  dialect,  to  smear 
with  the  even  gloss  of  moder- 
nity objects,  ceremonies, 
clothes,  customs  and 
feelings.” 

Bufalino’s  work  is  not,  to 
any  selfconscious  degree,  a 
celebration  of  that  Sicilian- 
ne$s  he  always  needed  to  ac- 
knowledge within  himself. 
An  inheritance  from  this 
sturdiest  of  Italian  litera- 
ture's regional  strains  is 
reflected  instead  in  his  in- 
transigent independence  of 
viewpoint  and  method  as  a 
novelist  and  in  the  simple 
fact  that,  notwithstanding 
his  debt  to  Sciascia  and  possi- 
bly also  as  a short  story 
writer  to  Pirandello,  he  has 
no  obvious  beginnings  except 
in  the  opulent  sometimes 
sinister,  suggestiveness  of 
his  island  landscape. 


Vivian  ellis.  who 

has  died  aged  91,  com- 
bined a fluent  talent 
for  bitter-sweet  mel- 
odies with  a sharp  business 
brain.  The  urbane  composer 
of  songs  like  Spread  a Little 
Happiness  and  She’s  my 
Lovely  dominated  the  popular 
music  industry  for  50  years. 

His  mother  played  the  vio- 
lin, and  an  idyllic  Edwardian 
childhood  turned  dark  only 
when  his  father  collapsed  at 
their  Margate  middle-class 
home  and  died.  At  prep 
school,  “the  imhappiest  time 
of  his  life”,  he  had  little  inter- 
est in  other  schoolboy  activi- 
ties. Once,  there  was  a Zeppe- 
lin raid  on  Margate  when  the 
pupils  were  swimming. 
Everyone  else  rushed  ashore. 
Ellis  rationally  9tayed  in  the 
sea  “for  safety”. 

At  eight,  he  wrote  a musical 
composition  based  on  the 
sinking  of  the  Titanic,  replete 
with  siren  blasts  and  the 
crashing  of  waves.  He  went 
won  a scholarship  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Music,  but 
his  mother  had  to  turn  it 
down  because  of  shortage  of 
funds.  He  was  put  to  work  in 
the  family  business  in  the 
City,  which  he  detested,  but 
escaped  into  the  music  busi- 
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Gesualdo  Bufalino,  at  home  in  Sicily , drawn  for  the  Guardian  by  Tulio  Pericoli 


If  be  emerges,  within  the 
wiwpaM  of  a Rwiain  number  of 
published  works,  as  one  of 
Italy’s  most  accomplished 
writers,  then  it  is  worth 
recalling  that  he  achieved 
that  distinction  by  staying 
where  he  was. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife 
Giovanna. 


Jonathan  Kaatci 
Patrick  Cnegh,  prbawinnlag 
transistor  of  BnfaBno  hto 
EngSsh,  add sa  I moum  for 
Gesualdo  RnfaUno  because  as 
a writer  and  as  a man  there 
was  simply  nobody  like  him. 
Unbelievably  learned  and  not 
a little  quirky,  he  seemed  to 
contain  in  himself  almost 
every  imaginable  conflict 
and  contradiction.  A timid 
man  but  a fighter,  a sad  man 
but  a funny  one.  But  rather 
than  attempting  a descrip- 
tion, X will  let  him  speak  for 
himself  in  a number  of  apho- 
risms. “My  incompetence  at 
living  approaches  the  sub- 
lime.*’ “This  woeful  luxury  of 
being  Sicilian.''  “I  am  an  in- 
transitive verb,  don’t  expect 
me  to  be  transitive.”  “We  are 
hostages  of  one  who  raises 
the  price  of  ransom  every 
day.”  “Know  thyself,  says  the 
philosopher.  I'd  have  to  be 
mad!”  “I  am  alive,  I don’t 


ness  by  getting  a job  as  a song 
plugger,  reading  up  to  200 
songs  a week.  He  worked  for 
Chappell's  for  28  years.  When, 
as  a composer,  he  bargained 
with  publishers  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fence,  there  was 
nothing  he  did  not  know. 

His  first  musical,  Mr  Cin- 
ders, was  put  on  with  huge 
success  in  the  West  End  when 
he  was  24.  There  were  to  be  40 
musicals  in  all,  from  Jack 
Hulbert  and  Cecily  Court- 
neidge revues  to  Cochran 
shows,  and  the  musicals  writ- 
ten by  AP  Herbert,  including 
Streamline,  Big  Ben,  Bless 
the  Bride,  and  The  Water  Gip- 
sies. He  wrote  both  music  and 
lyrics  for  The  Town  Talks. 
Going  Places,  Hide  and  Seek. 
The  Fleet's  Lit  Up.  and  others. 

He  served  throughout  the 
war  in  the  Royal  Naval  Vol- 
untary Reserve,  retiring  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant 
commander. 

His  practical  abilities  were 
best  known  in  the  music  in- 
dustry through  his  long 
association  with  the  Perform- 
ing Right  Society.  He  was  its 
director  from  1955,  served  as 
vice-president  under  Sir 
Arthur  Bliss,  Master  of  the 
King’s  Musick,  as  president, 
and  later  assumed  the  presi- 


deny  it  — but  with  mental 
reservations.”  “God  is  better 
than  he  seems,  creation 
doesn't  do  him  justice.” 
“Happiness  exists.  I’ve  heard 
it  mentioned  *' 

Such  quips  as  these 
scarcely  plumb  the  depths  of 
Bufalino  but  they  may  pro- 
vide some  key  to  the  charac- 
ter of  this  outstandingly  orig- 
inal author. 

bn  Mayva  addw  Four  years 
ago,  when  I was  commission- 
ing the  Guardian’s  Writing 
Home  series  in  which 
authors  from  around  the 
world  were  asked  to  address 
the  question  of  their  nation- 
ality — Kurt  Vonnegut  on  the 
United  States,  William  Tre- 
vor on  Ireland,  Ivan  Klim*  on 
Czechoslovakia  and  so  on  — 1 
canvassed  friends  in  Italy  for 
the  author  best  able  to  repre- 
sent their  country.  They 
unanimously  recommended 
Gesualdo  Bufalino. 

He  wrote  a wonderful 
piece,  not  really  about  Italian 
nationality  at  all  but  about 
the  complexities,  the  contra- 
dictions, the  pains  and  joys  of 
his  own  Sicilian  identity, 
something  quite  different  He 
was  a passionate  believer  in 
a Sicilian  culture,  valuable 
and  enduring,  and  in  all 


dency.  He  also  wrote  humor- 
ous books  (How  to  Enjoy  Your 
Operation),  books  for  chil- 
dren and  two  volumes  of 
autobiography, 

Some  of  his  melodies  have 
had  a more  lasting  quality 
than  many  of  the  genre. 
Spread  a Little  Happiness  was 
revived  by  Sting  in  1982  for 
the  film  version  of  Dennis 
Potter’s  play.  Brimstone  and 
Treacle,  in  which  Sting 
played  the  Devil,  while  a new 
production  of  Mr  Cinders  did 
well  at  the  Fortune  Theatre  In 
1983.  His  money  stuck,  too:  he 
always  claimed  be  had  kept 
quite  a lot  of  it 
He  was  unmarried  and 
throughout  his  life  be  shared 
a home  of  contentment  with 
his  sister,  Hermione.  Since 
1938  they  had  lived  in  a Som- 
erset cottage  where  gardening 
was  his  great  love.  When  he 
died  he  was  working  on  three 
new  songs  for  his  1954  musi- 
cal, Listen  to  the  Wind. 


Ctamtia  Barker 

Peter  Cotes  writes!  Vivian 
Ellis's  songs  were  public,  but 
as  a person  he  was  private. 
During  ail  the  years  he  was 
known  to  me  1 never  once 
rem member  seeing  him 


senses  opposed  to  the  canker 
of  the  Mafia.  The  Mafia,  he 
wrote,  “is  not  an  invincible 
empire . . . and  most  Sicilians 
aspire  to  rid  themselves  of 
it”  He  repeated  this  when  I 
met  him  later  in  1992  in  Co- 
miso,  which  he  rarely  left 
after  the  death  of  his  dear 
friend.  Leonardo  Sciascia. 

He  had  a strong  faith  in  the 
value  of  the  past  of  memory, 
as  a source  of  energy  with 
which  to  face  the  fixture. 
With  his  own  papers  and 
manuscripts  he  had  endowed 
an  archive  bearing  his  name. 
It  occupied  a building  in  the 
corner  of  a beautiful  court- 
yard. and  we  strolled  through 
the  streets  of  Comiso  in  the 
hot  sun  of  early  afternoon  to 
visit  it  When  we  got  there  it 
was  dosed.  The  caretaker 
had  locked  up  and  gone  to 
lunch.  “Sicilia.”  said  Bufa- 
lino with  a smile. 

His  article  for  the  Guard- 
ian in  which  he  expressed 
such  faith  in  his  kinder, 
gentler  Sicily  appealed  two 
days  before  Judge  Giovanni 
Falcone  was  blown  up  on  the 
motorway  near  Palermo.  Bu- 
falino’s work  will  resound  for 
longer  than  the  Mafia  bombs. 


Gesualdo  Bufalino,  novelist, 
born  1920;  died  June  14.  1996 


smile.  Perhaps  he  put  all  that 
bottled-up  energy  into  smil- 
ing through  hjs  music  and 
his  lyrics,  for  he  never  wrote 
a piece  about  real  sadness. 

Almost  from  the  start  of 
his  career  his  work  was 
being  accepted  for  West  End 
shows.  Interwar  stars  like 
Jack  Halbert,  Bobby  Howes. 
Blnnie  Hale,  Frances  Day,  — 
plus,  more  importantly, 
whistling  errand  boys  — 
made  his  songs  national  bits, 
tinkling  their  way  into  song 
sheets,  and  on  to  records  by 
Jack  Buchanan,  Delysia. 
Maria  Burke  and  John  Mills. 
There  were  hit  reviews  and 
operettas  with  Sir  Alan  (AP) 
Herbert  The  latter  led  writer 
and  journalist  Beverley 
Nichols  to  hail  Ellis  “a  young 
genius  ...  a composer  who 
ranks  with  Lehar  and 
Strauss.” 

Songs  like  This  is  my  Lovely 
Day,  and  I’m.  on  a Seesaw  did 
smile  at  life  and  gave  tbeir 
captivated  audiences  a feel- 
ing that  it  was  good  to  be 
alive,  well  and  living  in  this 
funny  old  world.  Which,  of 
course,  it  so  very  rarely 
happens  to  be. 


Sir  Maitland  Mackie 

Spurred  on  to 
achievements 

at  Balmoral 


SIR  MAITLAND  Mackie. 
who  has  died  aged 
was  Lord  Lieutenant 
Aberdeenshire  from  1975 
until  1987.  As  a working 
farmer,  he  was  an  unusual 
choice  for  an  office  which 
normally  goes  to  local  aristo- 
crats or  to  retired  military 
men.  Possessed  of  a broad 
local  accent  and  an  amiable 
pride  in  his  rustic  roots,  he 
brought  fresh  air  to  the  ar- 
cane business  of  being  the 
Queen’s  representative 
north-east  Scotland. 

Quite  what  the  Queen  and 
other  members  of  the  Royal 
family  made  of  him  is  an 
interesting  speculation.  When 
he  first  met  the  Queen 
Mother,  he  explained  that  he 
was  wearing  his  fancy  uni- 
form for  the  first  time  and 
was  worried  lest  he  tripped 
over  his  spurs  or  got  entan- 
gled with  his  sword. 

HRH  was  solicitous,  saying 
that  if  such  a misfortune,  be- 
fell him  be  shouldn’t  worry 
about  it  too  much:  it  had  hap- 
pened to  her  kinsman  Lord 
Mountbatten  only  the  previ- 
ous week. 

“Mike”  — as  he  was  univer- 
sally called  in  his  native 
count>r.  to  distinguish  him 
from  his  tether  (also  Maitland 
Mackie)  did  indeed  lose  his 
spurs  on  one  occasion.  So  he 
asked  the  constabulary  to  fol- 
low him  around  at  such 
events  and  retrieve  spurs  “or 
anything  else  that  fell  Off.” 

A Lord  Lieutenant’s  duties 
are  mainly  ceremonial,  but 
were  unusually  onerous  for 
Mackie.  since  his  bailliewick 
contained  the  Royals’  Bal- 
moral Castle.  His  summer 
task  was  to  greet  them,  and 
look  after  them  during  tbeir 
stay.  This  involved  him  and 
his  Texan  wife  Pauline  in 
more  annual  Royal  encoun- 
ters than  most  Lords  Lieuten- 
ant experience  in  a lifetime. 

He  recorded  a good  few  of 
them  in  a delightful  volume  of 
memoirs,  a book,  with  an  au- 
thenticity which  exactly 
reflects  the  optimism  which 
was  his  main  characteristic. 
He  called  it  Lucky  Chap  — 
and  he  genuinely  believed 
himself  lucky  in  spite  of  ill- 


Vivian  Ellis,  bom  October  29. 
1904;  died  June  19, 1996 


nesses,  frequent  surgery  and 
foe  early  death  of  a beloved 
first  wife,  which  left  him  with 
six  children  to  bring  up. 

He  had  a full  life.  Be  was  a 
highly  efficient  and  success- 
ful dairy  termer  near  Inver- 
urie. twice  the  Liberal  parlia- 
mentary candidate,  a member 
of  the  Aberdeenshire  County 
Council  from  1951  to  1975,  and 
its  convenor  for  eight  years 
until  it  was  subsumed  in  the 
new  Grampian  Region-  His 
particular  interest  was  educa- 
tion, supervising  the  building 


Birthday 


Prof  William  Balchin,  geog- 
rapher, 80;  Sir  Brian  Barder, 
high  commissioner  to  Austra- 
lia, 62;  Dame  Catherine 
Cookson,  novelist  90;  Lord 
Cran  brook,  chairman. 
English  Nature,  63;  Olympia 
Dukakis,  actress.  65;  Brig 
Jill  Field,  former  director. 
Army  Nursing  Services,  62; 
Stephen  Frears,  film  direc- 
tor, 55:  David  French,  conve- 
nor. Family  Law  Bill  Coali- 
tion. 49;  Nicole  Kidman, 
actress,  30;  Allan  Lamb, 
cricketer.  42;  Cyndi  Lanper, 
rock  singer,  43;  Sheila 
McLean,  Prof  of  Law  & Eth- 
ics in  Medicine,  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity, 45:  Sir  David  Mitch- 
ell, Conservative  MP,  68; 
Johnny  Morris,  broadcaster, 
80;  Sir  Anthony  PiUtington. 
chairman.  PiUtington  Glass, 
61;  Paul  Ramirez,  tennis 
player,  43;  Peter  Reid,  foot- 
ball manager,  40;  VUcram 
Seth,  novelist  44:  Prof  Sir 
Richard  Southwood  , zoolo- 
gist 65;  Claire  Tomalin,  bi- 
ographer, 63;  John  Taylor, 
rock  singer.  36;  The  Rt  Rev 
John  Waine.  former  Bishop 
of  Chelmsford.  66;  Brian  Wil- 
son. rock  singer  55. 
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a vast  number  of  new  schools 
and  ensuring  that  they  tfibad 
either  gymnasiums  or  swim- 
ming pools,  or  both- 
But  perhaps  tus  mostiignif- 
icant  monument,  ant  cer- 
tainly the  one  which  Scots 
would  thank  him  for  erthusi- 
astically,  is  the  liberates tion 
of  Scotland’s  licensing*  laws. 
He  was  a leading  menber  of 
the  committee  which  ®com- 
mended  that  the  absmd  9.30 
pm  closing  time,  together 
with  the  bizarre  ruiestabout 
“bona  fide  travellers;  and 
Sunday  drinking,  be  replaced 
by  all  day  opening.  Jnlike 
Kngfanri  — - where  a canmit- 
tee  made  similar  recommen- 
dations which  were  nomcted 
upon  for  a very  long  tne  — 
the  then  Scottish  Secfitary, 
Gordon  CampbelL  eracted 
them  almost  at  once. 

MACKIE  records  a his 
book  that  whei  the 
committee’s  report 
was  formally  deliverd  to 
Campbell,  the  minister  told 
reporters  that  he  wouldhow 
consult  the  appropriate 
people  about  what  to  do. 
Mackie  burst  out  “GoodSod, 
what  do  you  think  we’ve  ieen 
doing  these  past  two  years?” 
Campbell  retracted. 

Mackie  was  also  deepF  in- 
volved in  the  activities  o the 
North-East  Scotland  Devtop- 
xnent  Agency,  and  war  an 
early  dabbler  in  North  Sea 
oil,  as  well  as  projects  Like 
cable  television.  But  it  was 
his  interest  in  Charolaissat- 
tle  which  brought  him  the 
added  bonus  of  a new  wifeHe 
met  Pauline,  a tough  cttle 
rancher  with  an  authenticao 
cent,  during  a visit  to  try 
animals  in  Texas.  They  mde 
a remarkable  pair,  espectily 
as  there  was  some  doubfat 
first  about  bow  the  two  of 
them  could  understand  ecb 
other  — or  how  the  Quen 
understood  either. 

Though  his  parents  wire 
both  Tories,  one  brother  ws 
a minister  in  fiie  Wilson  gv- 
emment  and  the  other  isa 
Liberal  Democrat  peer.  Mie 
sat  as  an  independent  on  te  - 
county  council.  But  fe 
remained  a Liberal  to  the  ezt 


Ian  AKken 


Sir  Maitland  Mackie.  farme. 
bom  February  16.  1912;  did 
June  IB.  1996 


Death  Notices 

HOflOMH,  AIM  DM  PeecotuBy  o 
June  10th  t00a  aged  70.  Daerty  loved  hu 
band,  tamer  and  grandfather.  “ 

Mass  at  St  Gregory  and  Sl  a 
Church.  Wood, roc*  Road.  Oxford  oi 
Wednesday  28th  June  at  10.00  am.  foMomi 
by  Interment  at  Wohraredtt  Cemetery 
Oxford.  No  Rowers  by  requeet  please,  bu 
oonailonB tor  The  Bmshttwn Foundafloi 
may  be  send  to  Reeves  and  Pain.  19  Pag 
fox  Centre.  KkfUnnton.  Own,  OX5  VB 

sfiise. 


Telephone  01  US  ! 


WBh  much 


Io*a 


and  happy  mama  rise  me  tamfly  eimowca 
the  derth  at  home  of  Sir  Madiand.  on  June 
ism  19BS.  Funeral  service  tor  hmUy  and 
friends  at  Qavfot  Pariah  Church  on  Friday 
21  af  Jima  1990  at  2.00pm.  Memorial  sendee 
at  St  Uacnar  Cathacfrai  on  Fttday  Mti 
J«M  1996  at  1.00pm. 

MORGAN  John  Harold.  Or.Jmm  IWi  ta 
Sarum  Road  Hospital  IMnchn*»  allar  J 
long  Illness  bravely  borne. 
husband  at  Barbara  and  devoM  UBter  <4 
David  Suzy  and  Roper.  Bom  hi  Tredegar 
In  1920  John  Morgan  became  a teeang 
authority  and  tmaraSor  In  corown  rnim- 


nearing  and  foundad  Morgan 
Morgan  UarWeJn.m^aanj' T 


ay  and 
1860V  Servloa 
to  be  held  In  St  PetaNn-oiv-Wood  Church 
Apptoshaw  near  Andover  on  Monday  June 
24th  at  11.00am  toOowsd  by  cremation  at 
Salisbury.  Family  flowers  ony  please  but 
donations  H desired  to  Cancer  Rmoarcti 
may  be  sent  to  Dunnings  Of  2 Ctarch 
Close.  Andovm  (D12M  33*06). 

TAYLOR.  Martin,  author  -Lads',  aged  39. 
on  June  18.  after  a defiant  struggla  with 
Hfnasa.  FiwtarsJ  an  June  2*  at  noon  at 
Putney  Vale  Crematorium.  SW15  No  flow- 
era,  please  Donations  to  Bnxteflp  Ward 
Reid.  Middlesex  Hospital.  WIN  BAA. 
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Jackdaw 


Life  Lessons 

SEMINARS  FOR  MEN 
On  ce  again,  the  female  staff 
will  be  offering  courses  to 
men  of  any  marital  status. 
Class  size  will  be  limited  to  10 
as  course  material  may  prove 
to  be  difficult. 

COURSE  TITLES 
Combating  stupidity. 

You  too  can  do  housework. 
PMS  — Learning  when  to 
keep  s'our  mouth  sh  ut. 

How  to  fill  an  ice  cube  tray. 
IVe  do  not  want  sleazy  under- 
things  for  Christinas. 
Understanding  the  female 
response  to  you  coming  in 
drunk  at  4am. 

Wonderful  laundry  tech- 
niques t formerly  known  as 


don  ’Lwash  my  silks). 
Parenting — no,  it  doesn’t 
end  with  conception. 

Get  a life — learn  howto 
cook.  „„  , , 

How  not  to  act  like  an  asshole 
when  you  are  obviously 
wrong. 

Spelling— even  you  can  get  it 

right. 

Understanding  your  fi  nan- 
cial  incompetence. 

You —the  weaker  sex. 
Reasons  to  give  flowers. 

How  to  stay  awake  after  sex. 

Why  it  is  unacceptable  to 

relieve  yourself  anywhere 

but  the  toilet 

Garbage  — getting  it  to  the 

kerb. 

Sex  IMA  — you  can  fall 
asleep  without  it  if  you  really 
try. 

Sex  118B — the  morning  di- 
lemma — if  it’s  awake,  take  a 
shower. 

The  weekend  and  sport  are 
not  synonymous. 

How  to  put  the  toilet  seat 
down. 

How  to  go  shopping  with 
your  mate  and  not  get  lost. 
The  remote  control  — over- 
coming your  dependency'. 
Helpful  postural  hints  for 
couch  potatoes. 


How  not  to  act  younger  than 
your  children. 

You  too  can  can  bea  desig- 
nated driver. 

Honest,  you  don’t  look  like 
Mel  Gibson,  especially  when 
naked. 

Changing  your  underwear  — 
it  really  works! 

The  attainable  goal — omit- 
ting $a«  tt&l  from  your 
vocabulary. 

Fluffing  the  blankets  after 
breaking  wind  is  not 
necessary. 

Real  men  ask  for  directions. 
Jan  Nicholls,  one  cf the  female 
staff  offering  these  courses  at 
SL  Mary’s  school,  sent  in  the 
Ust  qf  summer  and  everting 
courses  on  offer  again,  to  Jack- 
daw's nest  The  school  where 
she  works  is  in  Mary  lands, 
Australia. 

No  God 

YOU  ask  me  if  my  notions 
about  Bn  attendant  Godot,  ex- 
tracts from  which  you  are 
doing  me  the  tumour  of  broad- 
casting, at  the  Club  d'Essai. 
and  at  the  same  time  for  my 
notions  about  dramatic  art.  I 
am  not  versed  in  it.  Iam  nota 
theatre-goer.  This  is  admissi- 


ble. What  is  probably  less  so, 
under  these  conditions,  is  first 
of  all  to  write  a play,  and  then, 
having  done  so,  not  to  have  a 
ghost  of  a notion  about  it 
either. 

Such  is.  unfortunately,  my 
case.  It  is  not  given  to  every- 
one to  be  able  to  go  from  the 
realm  that  opens  out  under  the 
page  to  that  of  profit  and  loss , 
then  back  again,  unruffled,  as 
one  goes  from  the  daily  grind 
to  Idle  pub  talk. 

I know  no  more  about  this 
play  than  anyone  who  man- 
ages to  read  it  attentively. 

I do  not  know  in  what  spirit 
1 wrote  it  1 know  no  more 
about  the  characters  than 
what  they  say.  what  they  do, 
and  what  happens  to  them. 
About  their  looks.  I must  have 
indicated  the  little  I have  been 
able  to  catch  a glimpse  of.  The 
bowler  hats,  for  Instance. 

I do  not  know  who  Godot  is. 

1 do  not  even  know  if  he  exists. 
And  Ido  not  know  if  they  be- 
lieve he  does  or  doesn’t,  those 
two  who  are  waiting  for  him. 

The  two  others  who  drop  in 
to  wards  the  end  of  each  of  the 
two  acts,  that  must  be  in  order 
to  break  the  monotony. 

All  that  I have  managed  to 


be  aware  of,  I have  shown.  It  is 
not  much.  But  it  is  enough  for 
me.  quite  enough.  I can  even 
say  that  I would  have  fared 
better  with  less. 

As  for  wanting  to  find  in  all 
of  this  a broader  and  loftier 
meaning  to  take  home  after 
the  performance,  together 
with  the  programme  and  the 
ice-cream  stick,  I cannot  see 
the  point  in  doing  so.  Yet  it 
might  be  achieved  — Paris 
1952. 

An  extract  from  a letter  by 
Samuel  Beckett  to  Michael  Po- 
lac,  the  director  cf  the  avant- 
garde  radio  programme  Club 
d’Essai.  who  had  requested  to 
have  parts  qf the  play.  Waiting 
for  Godot,  read  over  the  air. 
Beckett,  who  reused  to  be  inter- 
viewed about  his  work,  wrote 
the  letter  as  an  Introduction for 
the  performance.  A useful  ar- 
gument perhaps,  for  students 
who  have  to  discuss  the  loftier 
meanings  of  the  play  in  their 
exams.  The  New  Yorker. 

Cold  turkey 

THE  following  morning,  he 
was  dragged  off  for  a non-ran- 
dom drugs  test.  then,  a week 
later,  appeared  on  adjudica- 


tion where  he  threw  himself 
on  the  mercy  of  the  governor 
and  admitted  still  using  her- 
oin (thus  saving  the  prison, 
inter  alia,  the  cost  of  the  ex- 
spensive  re-testing  proce- 
dure). Yes,  hestillhada 
habit,  but  consumption  had 
been  cut  by  three-quarters, 
and  progress  was  slowly  but 
surely  being  made. 

When  Darren,  minus  his  35 
days  remission  was  returned 
to  the  wing,  the  senior  officer 


Prospect  cold  turkey  cure 


was  there  to  greet  him. 
■‘We’ve  ’ad  enough  of  you  run- 
oin’  around  the  wing  as  ’igh 
as  a kite.  You’ve  been  on  this 
course  12  weeks  now.  That’s 
long  enough  to  be  off  the  class 
A’s.” 

Darren  had  a £400-500  a day 
crack  and  heroin  habit  out- 
side. At  Grendon  Underwood 
(the  only  prison  in  the 
country  to  offer  a fully  inter- 
grated  professionally  super- 
vised therapeutic  regime). 

they  alio  w 12-18  months  as  the 
optimum  period  for  any  sig- 
nificant improvement 
through  therapy. 

“There’ ve  been  complaints 
from  other  cons.”  the  senior 
officer  continued,  “suppose 
you  thought  you  was  bein’ 
clever  pleadin  ’ gu  ilty?  Well 
I’ve  got  a surprise  for  you. 
You're  not  getting  away  with 
it  that  easy.  You’re  confined 
to  your  cell  for  21  days.  Let’s 
see  what  a bit  of  cold  turkey 
does  for  you." 

They  escorted  him  to  his 
cell  and  locked  the  door.  Sens 
interdit,  fluorescent  orange 
“gaffer"  tape  was  stuck  along 
the  corridor  six  feet  either 
side.  The  works  department 
were  called  in  to  screw  a 


wooden  block  to  the  E 
the  bottom  of  the  doo 
side  a great  sheet  of 

was  battened  over  hi 

dow.  Withoutair.  without  ex- 
ercise. without  counselor 
companionship,  Darfen 
sweated  it  out  for  a fill  three 
weeks.  This  mominglike  the 
colonel  in  The  Bridgi  on  the 

River  Kwai.  he  was  released, 
a little  off  balance,  fr  >m  his 
hole. 

White,  gaunt,  and  startled 
by  all  the  activity,  hi  ate  his 
cornflakes  sitting  on  die  bed 
next  to  me. 

“How  are  you  doing?”  I 
asked  quietly.  "AchinVHe 
smiled.  "I'll  tell  you  s> 
methin’  though,  Pete.Thafs 
the  last  time  ITladmiito 
fuck-all  again.” 

Peter  Wayne,  writing  tn  Pros- 
pect, demonstrates  wty  prison 
is  a difficult  place  to  gve  up 
drugs  and  wll  the  trufi 

Jackdaw  wants  jewels:  E-mail 
jackdaw%guardian.o.uk:fax 
0171-7134366;  Jackdav,  The 
Guardian,  119  Farrington 
Road,  London  EC1R  HER. 
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Retail  fall  ‘due  to  weather9 


IJMTy  ERkm 
Economics  EdOtor 


I AY’s  cold 

weather  put  the 
brakes  on 
spending  last 
mouth  as  shop- 
pers shunned  the  new  sum- 
mer lines  offered  by  clothing 
and  footwear  stores,  the  Gov- 
ernment said  yesterday. 

The  City  — which  had  been 
expecting  a rise  in  spending 
— warned  that  the  first  fall 
since  January  was  a weather- 
induced  freak,  and  that  de- 
mand was  much  stronger 
than  data  Indicated. 


Analysts  said  news  that 
retail  sales  volumes  dropped 
by  0.1  per  cent  between  April 
and  May  should  not  be  seen 
as  support  for  Chancellor 
Kenneth  Clarke's  decision  to 
cut  base  rates  to  5.75  per  cent 
earlier  tins  month. 

They  added  that  anecdotal 
evidence,  for  June  suggested 
that  clothing  and  footwear 
sales  had  been  boosted  by 
wanner  weather  and  this  was 
likely  to  be  reflected  next 
month.  Data  for  March  and 
April  was  also  revised  down, 
but  the  Treasury  said  that 
sales  remained  on  "an  up- 
ward trend". 

The  City  believes  the  jury  is 


still  out  on  the  wisdom  of  the 
recent  quarter-point  drop  to 
borrowing  costs,  and  that  the 
Bank  of  England’s  caution 
may  be  vindicated  over  com- 
ing months.  Minutes  of  the 
May  meeting  between  Mr 
Clarke  and  the  Bank’s  gover- 
nor, Eddie  George,  indicated 
that  they  ware  even  then 
starting  to  form  different 
views  on  monetary  policy. 

Although  the  meeting  con- 
cluded that  rates  should  be 
left  unchanged  at  6 per  cent. 
Mr  Clarke  said  that  tt  was 
“worth  at  least  considering" 
the  case  for  a reduction  in 
borrowing  costs. 

He  added  that  there  was 


“still  a complete  absence  of 
significant  inflationary  pres- 
sures and  growth  in  the  econ- 
omy remained  below  trend". 

Geoffrey  Dicks,  chief  UK 
economist  for  NatWest  Mar- 
kets, said  that  Mr  Clarke  be* 
came  more  convinced  of  the 
case  tor  lower  rates  to  the 
subsequent  month  bat  felt  it 
unlikely  that  Mr  George  soft- 
ened his -opposition  to  a 
reduction.  The  minutes  of  the 
June  meeting  will  not  be 
released  until  the  end  of  July. 

With  a survey  from  the 
Woolwich  building  society 
showing  that  70  per  cent  of  es- 
tate agents  are  more  optimis- 
tic about  business  than  they 


were  a year  ago,  most  ana- 
lysts believe  that  lower  inter- 
est rates  and  the  Budget  tax 
increases  are  underpinning 

consumer  demand. 

Ian  Sheperdson,  economist 
with  HSBC,  said  that  the 
strength  of  demand  for  house- 
hold goods  — up  by  2 per  cent 
over  the  latest  quarter  — 
reflected  the  recovery  in  the 
bousing  market 

“The  weakness  of  toe  econ- 
omy is  in  industry,  not  on  the 
high  street",  he  said. 

Officials  from  the  Office  for 
National  Statistics  also  cau- 
tioned against  reading  too 
much  into  one  month's  data. 
Over  the  three  months  to 


May,  retail  sales  volumes 
were  0-5  per  cent  higher  than 
in  the  previous  three  months 
and  2 per  cent  up  on  the 
March  to  May  period  of 1995. 

The  annual  Increase  in 
sales  has  been  running  at 
around  2 per  cent  since  the 
start  of  the  year,  with  the 
strong  performance  of  larger 
stores  — with  an  annual  turn- 
over of  at  least  £4.5  million  — 
offsetting  poor  returns  from 
smaller  concerns,  to  the  three 
months  to  April,  the  unad- 
justed value  of  sales  tor  large 
shops  rose  by  8 per  cent, 
while  those  for  small  shops 
fell  by  1 per  cent,  toe  ONS 
said. 


The  C&G  has  agreed  a £1 4m  pay-out  for  home  income  plan  victims.  Teresa  Hunter  reports 

Elderly  couple 
look  for  relief 
from  mortgage 
nightmare 

Former  post  office 
worker  Don  Bryan,  who 
suffers  from  a serious  chest 
complaint,  wanted  only  to 
afford  a month  in  the  son 
each  winter  when  he 
started  a home  income  plan 
with  the  now-defnnct 
Aylesbdry  Associates. 

That  dream  disappeared 
when  the  £30.500  Mr  Bryan 
and  his  wife  Jean  (pictured) 
reused  via  a mortgage  on 
their  home  at  Bromley. 

Kent  was  invested  In  bonds 
and  unit  trusts  which  were 
constantly  churned  to  gen- 
erate commissions  before 
collapsing  altogether  when 
the  stock  market  crashed. 

Mr  Bryan,  aged  76,  was 
one  of  319  C&G  borrowers 
who  were  yesterday  anx- 
ious to  hear  details  of  the 
compensation  package  and 
the  implications  for  his 
£28.000  mortgage,  which  he 
has  no  means  of  redeeming. 

1 1 He  has  been  asked  to  sign 
a confidentiality  agreement 
with  C&G.  but  has  yet  to 
receive  a formal  offer  from 
the  lender.  “I  am  very  bit- 
ter. We  will  never  get  all 
our  money  back.” 

mOTOOnm  GARRY  WEASGR 


Societies  face  multi-million  pound  claims 
N 


INE  leading  building 
i societies  face  multi- 
million  pound  claims 
'from  elderly  home- 
owners after  the  Cheltenham 
,&  Gloucester  yesterday 
•agreed  to  pay  up  to  £l4mll- 
ilion  for  its  role  In  the  home 
income  plan  scandal. 

* The  C&G  pledged  a support 
'package  worth  £7.5  million 
for  more  than  300  home  in- 
come plan  victims  — al- 
though it  denies  any  legal 
liability  to  help  them.  It  will 
also  pay  a substantial  sum  to 
the  Investors  Compensation 


ERMmark2 
second-best 
plan,  says 
Lamfalussy 


Mark  Milner 

European  Business  Editor 


ARE  VAMPED  European 
exchange  rate  mechanism 
would  be  unlikely  to  suffer 
the  attacks  from  currency 
market  speculators  which  vir- 
tually wrecked  the  original 
-version,  according  to  Alex- 
andre Lamfalussy.  president 
of  the.  European  Monetary 
Institute. 

But  though  an  ERM  mark  2 
would  be  a useful  mechanism 
for  policy  co-ordination 
within  'the  European  Union 
after  1999  — the  date  set  for 
monetary  union  — it  would 
‘be  no  more  than  a "second 
best"  arrangement  compared 
to  full-scale  Emu,  he  went  on 
to  tell  a London  conference 
yesterday. 

The  EML  precursor  to  the 
proposed  European  central 
bank,  will  play  a key  role  in 
helping  to  devise  a new-look 
ERM  and  Mr  Lamfhlussy  said 
yesterday,  that  he  expected 
toe  EU  summit  to  Dublin  at 
the  end  of  toe  year  to  finalise 
an  agreement  on  its 
construction. 

According  to  Mr  Lamfa- 
lussy. pRM  2 should  retain 
wide  margins  around  central 
rates  — though  “particular 
arrangements”  within  the 
overall  framework  should  not 
be  ruled  out. 

“But  I would  not  regard 
ERM  3 fts  more  than  a second- 
best  arrangement  The  defini- 
_tive  response  to  exchange 
rate  instability  can  wily  be 
monetary^  union.  he 
concluded." 


1/ 


Scheme  (ICS)  compensation 
which  has  already  paid 
£6.3  million  to  C&G 
borrowers. 

Thousands  of  retired  people 
were  left  facing  repossession 
after  financial  advisers  en- 
ticed them  into  buying  toe 
now  banned  home  income 
plans  in  toe  late  1980s. 

The  advisers  then  promised 
to  boost  their  retirement  in- 
come by  mortgaging  their 
homes  and  investing  in  bonds 
which  would  repay  the  mort- 
gage and  provide  some  spare 
cash. 


Santer  raises 
stakes  in  trade 
spat  with  US 
over  Cuba 


The  advisers  disappeared 
when  the  bonds  crashed  and 
property  prices  simulta- 
neously collapsed.  The  pen- 
sioners were  left  with  interest 
accruing  on  debts  they  had  no 
means  of  servicing. 

The  C&G  deal  will  cancel 
all  toture  interest  on  out- 
standing loans  — but  it  will 
not  wipe  out  the  debts.  Mort- 
gages will  have  to  be  repaid 
when  toe  borrower  moves  or 
dies.  Former  borrowers  who 
have  repaid  their 
from  other  savings  will 
be  compensated. 


The  ICS  had  issued  writs 
against  the  C&G  and  West 
Bromwich  societies,  which  it 
claimed  had  helped  devise 
and  sell  toe  plans  with  the  fi- 
nancial advisers.  Legal  action 
against  C&G  will  now  be  can- 
celled following  yesterday’s 
settlement. 

But  toe  West  Bromwich, 
which  has  more  than  600  un- 
compensated victims,  will  de- 
fend its  position  in  court  next 
year.  National  Counties  with 
200  victims,  toe  Stroud  & 
Swindon  with  116,  and  the 
Newcastle,  Derbyshire, 


Northern  Rock,  Bristol  & 
West  the  old  Leeds  Perma- 
nent (now  part  of  the  Halites) 
and  Alliance  & Leicester  all 
face  compensation  claims  al- 
though toe  ICS  accepts  they 
merely  granted  the 
mortgages. 

The  C&G’s  chief  executive, 
Andrew  Longhnrst,  said;  "In 
a court  case  there  are  no  real 
winners.  By  agreeing  a way 
forward  direct  with  the  ICS 
we  avoid  toe  delays  and  ex- 
pense of  court  action.” 

He  added:  “Money  saved  on 
lawyers’  fees  is  better  spent 


on  additional  help  to  those  In- 
vestors who  were  so  badly  let 
down  by  the  financial  advi- 
sers who  sold  them  the 
plans." 

Investors  Compensation 
Scheme  chairman,  Richard 
Lawson,  commented:  ‘T  be- 
lieve that  the  outcome  Is  very 
good  both  for  toe  investors 
who  are  affected  and  tor  toe 
scheme." 

The  West  Bromwich,  whose 
pre-tax  profits  last  year 
amounted  to  £16.5  million, 
said  it  plans  to  vigouroosly 
defend  its  position. 


Larry  Elliott 
Economies  Editor 


THE  European  Union  and 
I the  United  States  were 
last  night  poised  for  a new 
trade  conflict  after  Brus- 
sels warned  of  retaliation  if 
European  firms  are  hit  by 
Washington's  anti-Cuba 
sanctions. 

The  European  Commis- 
sion president,  Jacques 
Santer,  issued  a blunt 
warning  that  failure  to 
repeal  parts  of  the  contro- 
versial Helms- Burton  act 
threatened  to  poison  trans- 
Atlantic  relations. 

Mr  Santer  told  the  US  it 
was  wrong  “to  attack  your 
partners  in  order  to  reach 
your  adversary 

With  the  dispute  set  to 
spill  over  into  next  week’s 
summit  of  the  Group  of 
Seven  leading  Industrial 
nations  in  Lyons,  Mr 
Santer  urged  President  Bill 
Clinton  to  use  his  executive 
powers  to  ensure  that  Euro- 
pean companies  were  not 
penalised. 

The  four-part  act,  passed 
by  Congress  after  the  Cu- 
bans shot  down  an  Ameri- 
can civil  jet  earlier  this 
year,  seeks  to  discourage 
companies  doing  business 
with  Cuba  by  banning  their 
executives,  agents  and  fam- 
ilies from  visiting  tbe  US. 

Britain  has  given  warn- 
ing that  it  may  take  tlt-for- 
tat  measures  against  US 
businessmen  if  the  law 
comes  in  unamended  as 
planned  on  August  1. 


Hyder  axes  900  as  dividend  rises 


Chris  Barrie 

Business  Correspondent 


THE  Welsh  water  and 
electricity  company,  Hy- 
der, reignited  contro- 
versy over  job  losses  and  prof- 
its in  privatised  utilities 
yesterday  by  announcing  that 
it  would  axe  900  people,  step 
up  payments  to  shareholders 
and  cut  back  investment  In 
renewable  energy  projects. 

With  up  to  £275  million  ex- 
pected to  pass  to  Shareholders 
from  accumulated  cost  sav- 
ings between  this  year  and 
the  year  2000,  Hyder  said  it 
was  up  to  the  regulator  to  se- 
cure savings  for  consumers  at 
the  next  price  review,  due 


at  the  end  of  the  decade. 

Pointing  to  a £9  customer 
discount  on  water  bills,  insti- 
gated last  year  as  part  of  a 
package  of  benefits  for  inves- 
tors and  households,  the 
group  finance  director.  Paul 
Twamley,  said  benefits  from 
savings  would  go  first  to 
shareholders  for  backing  the 
company,  then  Welsh  Water, 
in  its  recent  £870  million  ac- 
quisition of  South  Wales  Elec- 
tricity (Swalec). 

Labour  condemned  the 
company  for  “scandalously 
high"  profits  and  dividends. 
The  shadow  Environment 
secretary,  Frank  Dobson,  said 
Hyder’s  water  business,  a mo- 
nopoly, had  made  £762  mil- 
lion profit  since  privatisation. 


Warning  that  Labour  would 
impose  a windfall  tax  if  it 
came  to  power,  be  said:  “The 
bosses  at  Welsh  Water  should 
be  spending  their  time  solv- 
ing the  problem  of  leakage  in- 
stead of  squeezing  profits  out 
of  the  consumer.” 

Mr  Twamley  said  Hyder 
had  kept  water  flowing  to 
households  without  restric- 
tions and  its  balance  sheet 
could  withstand  a “reason- 
able" windfall  tax. 

Hyder  said  savings,  tax  and 
Interest  benefits  arising  di- 
rectly from  the  Swalec  deal 
would  save  £46  million  annu- 
ally by  the  year  2000.  Much  of 
tbe  saving  would  come  from 
the  570  jobs  to  be  cut.  450  in 
the  services  division. 


Cost-cutting  already  under- 
way would  be  saving  a fur- 
ther £54  million  a year  by  the 
end  of  the  decade,  with  330 
jobs  going. 

Hyder  turned  in  pretax 
profits  6.2  per  cent  lower  at 
£112.9  million,  on  turnover  of 
£851.6  million.  Stripping  out 
exceptional  items,  profits  rose 
12.3  percent  to £167.9 million. 
The  full-year  dividend  of  38.7p 
a share  is  14.2  per  cent  higher. 

Following  the  acquisition  of 
Swalec,  Hyder  has  taken  a 
£73  million  provision  against 
16-year  contracts  to  buy 
power  from  Teeside  Power 
Station.  The  group  has  also 
axed  investment  in  wind 
farms  and  other  renewable 
projects  valued  at  £80  million. 


Railtrack  signals  cost-cutting  plan 


Keith  Harper 
Transport  Editor 


Railtrack  threatened 

yesterday  to  reduce  jobs 
in  a plan  for  cutting 
costs  and  raising  efficiency 
that  would  allow  it  to  raise 
dividend  payments. 

The  former  state-owned  op- 
erator of  Britain's  rail  infra- 
structure warned  that  it 
would  not  be  able  to  carry  out 
its  plans  if  the  Labour  Party 
came  to  power  and  changed 
the  way  it  was  regulated. 

Railtrack,  which  runs  the 
track,  stations  and  bridges 
that  once  formed  the  core  of 
British  Rail,  was  sold  to  in-, 
restore  in  May  in  a sale  that 
raised  £1.93  billion. 

Railtrack  did  not  elaborate 


on  Che  cast-cutting  plans  as  it 
released  profits  and  sales  fig- 
ures for  last  year.  The  figures, 
showing  that  it  made  a pretax 
profit  of  £190  million  on  sales 
of  £22  billion,  were  published 
to  the  company’s  prospectus 
before  toe  sate  in  May. 

Bob  Horton,  Railtrack’s 
chairman,  said:  “We  have 
Identified  opportunities  for 
improving  Rail  track's  opera- 
tional performance  and,  in 
the  absence  of  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances or  materially  ad- 
verse changes  to  the  regula- 
tory regime,  we  expect  to  be 
able  to  pursue  a progressive 
policy  on  dividends." 

Railtrack  shares  rose  a half- 
penny to  216p  in  early  London 
trading.  They  closed  at  22fr5p 
on  their  first  day  of  trading 
on  May  20.  Mr  Horton  admit- 


ted that  Railtrack  had  to  show 
"tangible  improvements"  to 
inspire  public  support  The 
turnover  increased  margin- 
ally to  £2.3  billion  from 
£2^8  billion.  Operating  prof- 
its fell  to  £296  million  from 
£305  million  to  1995. 

The  company  confirmed 
that  shareholders  would 
receive  a dividend  of  13.75P  a 
share,  making  a total  of 
£69  million  for  the  year  when 
Railtrack  was  still  owned  by 
tbe  Government 
The  special  dividend  was 
condemned  last  month  by- 
Labour  and  transport  pres- 
sure groups  in  the  run-up  to 
toe  sell-off  as  a “sweetener” 
to  encourage  ordinary  inves- 
tors to  take  part 
Mr  Horton  said  it  was  fun- 
damental that  toe  company 


developed  a culture  which 
was  more  responsive  to  the 
customer  “through  fresh 
thinking  and  innovation”.  He 
said  that  the  public  had  made 
clear  ‘its  earnest  wish  for  a 
railway  system  which  is  reli- 
able, punctual  and  safe”. 

Mr  Horton  pointed  out  that 
£1  billion  would  be  spent  an- 
nually for  tbe  next  10  years  on 
projects  such  as  the  Thames- 
iink  2000  route  under  the  cap- 
ital and  toe  West  Coast  Mato 
Line.  The  past  year  had  semi 
the  lowest  level  of  deaths. 

Clare  Short  shadow  trans- 
port secretary,  described  the 
figures  as  “taxpayers’ -money 
masquerading  as  Railtrack 
profit  Funnily  enough,  this 
rifKjffis  exactly  the  same  sire 
as  the  Government 
predicted," 


Notebook 


After  the  end  of 
the  metal  reign 


Edited  by 
Alex  Brummer 


London  Metal  Ex- 
change (LME)  has  been 
so  disconcerted  by  tbe 
Sumitomo  scandal  that  it  bad 
little  alternative  but  to  call  to 
tbe  Securities  Investment 
Board  (SIB)  to  review  its  trad- 
ing practices.  At  the  other 
end  of  many  of  the  long  trades 
executed  by  Sumitomo  copper 
dealer  Yasuo  Hamanaka  were 
brokers  and  traders  con- 
nected to  toe  LAOS  — which 
likes  to  describe  Itself  as  toe 
world’s  largest  non-ferrous 
market 

It  is,  of  course,  more  than 
that.  The  indicative  cash 
prices  fixed  on  the  LME  set 
the  trend  for  copper  prices 
around  the  world. 

Remarkably,  this  market 
has  no  regulator  but  itself.  In 
fact  the  SB's  main  lever  for 
its  review —which  it  hopes  to 
complete  within  six  months 

— is  through  toe  over-the- 
counter  (OTQ  market  which 
is  covered  by  the  Financial 
Services  Act 

The  SEB  has  clearly  parked 
its  tanks  on  the  LME’s  lawn 
in  recognition  of  the  feet  that 
the  LME  needs  to  be  seen  to. 
be  a clean  and  fair  market  if  It 
is  to  retain  Its  leadership  in 
the  face  of  the  ftnua  chal- 
lenge from  Chicago. 

Essentially,  toe  SIB  Is  look- 
ing at  three  issues:  toe  opera- 
tion. of  the  market.  Including 
the  relationship  between 
and  ore  markets  and 
levels  of  transparency;  the 
stability  of  the  copper  market 
and  any  systemic  risk  it  may 
pose  to  London  as  a financial 
centre,  and  the  enforcanent 
issues  arising  from  Sumito- 
mo’s $24>  billion  loss. 

. One  silty  aspect  of  all  this 
activity  is  the  rivalry  it  has 
sparked  among  regulators 
claiming  responsibility  for 
blowing  Hamanaka’s  cover. 

In  the  hours  following  Su- 
mitomo's disclosure  of  losses, 
six  days  ago,  toe  Securities 
Futures  Authority,  which 
has  been  engaged  in  a long- 
running  inquiry  into  the  op- 
erations of  British-based  com- 
modity dealers,  — including 
Winchester  — has  put  itself 
forward  as  the  authority 
which  originated  the  ques- 
tions about  Sumitomo.  The 
US  regulator,  the  Commod- 
ities Futures  Trading  Com- 
mission (CFTC).  has  boasted 
to  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
that  it  was  its  spot  checks  on 
copper  warehouses  that 
alerted  regulators. 

Tbe  SIB  argues  it  was  on 
the  spot  in  Washington  when 
Sumitomo  agreed  to  come 
dean,  and  now  LME  chief  ex- 
ecutive David  King  has 
weighed  to.  arguing  it  was  his 
check  of  all  trades  on  the 
LME  — long,  shorts,  OTC 
warrants  and  everything  else 

— which  exposed  toe  Sumi- 
tomo connection. 

This  is  all  very  impressive 
but  none  of  these  hot-shot  reg- 
ulators have-  yet  to  explain 
why  Sumitomo's  unautho- 
rised trades  were  allowed  to 


go  unchecked  for  lb  years, 
and  why  warnings  to  1991, 
1993  and  finally  1995  — not  to 
mention  a volatile  copper 
market  — failed  to  alert  par- 
ticipants. Fortunately,  the 
story  should  not  now  be  that 
long  to  coming  out  Sumitomo 
helpfully  Is  to  open  all  its 
books  to  regulators,  and  pre- 
sumably Mr  Hamanaka  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  talk 
to  the  CTFC.  SFA,  SIB  and 
anyone  else  who  wants  to  he 
part  of  this  operation. 

With  the  use  of  some  police 
skills,  partly  provided  by  toe 
Serious  Fraud  Office,  it  may 
finally  be  possible  to  piece 
together  events  leading  to  toe 
extraordinary  roller  coaster 
on  toe  copper  markets,  and  to 
understand  better  toe  com- 
plex web  of  offshore  compa- 
nies through  which  so  much 
copper  market  dealing  is  con- 
ducted. It’s  about  time:  this 
whole  performance  would 
have  been  worthy  of  the  Key- 
stone cops. 


Chunnel  count 

Eurotunnel  was  put- 
ting a brave  fece  on  Its 
decision  to  switch  the 
Paris  venue  of  next  week’s 
annual  meeting  to  the  Palais 
des  Congres. 

"Taking  into  account  the 
large  number  of  people  likely 
to  attend  the  meeting  and  In 
order  to  welcome  sharehold- 
ers to  toe  best  possible  condi- 
tions [Eurotunnel]  has  de- 
cided to  change  toe  location 
and  time  of  the  AGM.”  it  said 
in  a statement 
Of  course  interest  in  the 
meeting  was  always  likely  to 
be  greater  than  usual  because 
of  the  talks  now  underway  be- 
tween the  banks  and  the  com- 
pany over  debt  restructuring. 

But  that  interest  has  been 
heightened  by  shareholder 
representative  Ms  Sophie 
L’Helias's  campaign  to  unite 
small  shareholders  in  an 
effort  to  give  them  greater  in- 
fluence. Through  this  news- 
paper's European  Business 
page,  some  200  have  given  her 
their  proxies  to  add  to  toe 
many  she  has  received  from 
Frew*  shareholders. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how 
much  of  a voice  small  share- 
holders will  have,  but  even  to 
a company  with  debts  tbe  size 
of  Eurotunnel's,  it  is  worth 
the  cost  of  a larger  venue  to 
find  out 


Double-bluffing 

IT  WAS  a case  of  safety  in 
numbers  for  the  City's  teen- 
age scribblers  when  the  lat- 
est retail  sales  numbers 
flashed  up  on  the  screen. 
Every  analyst  had  been  confi- 
dently predicting  a rise;  to 
fact  there  was  a small  falL 
But  within  seconds  of  being 
completely  flummoxed,  some 
of  the  brighter  economists 
had  found  a solution.  The  dis- 
appointing numbers  were  due 
to  the  cold  weather  in  May, 
which  kept  customers  out  of 
the  shops.  Given  that  the 
underlying  rate  of  increase 
has  been  around  2 per  cent  for 
the  past  five  months,  this  is  a 
not  wholly  convincing  argu- 
ment It  does  show,  however, 
that  there  are  realty  only  two 
types  of  analyst  those  who 
get  tt  wrong,  and  three  who 
have  a plausible  reason  for 
getting  it  wrong. 


Holistic  Systems  on  a high 
as  buy-out  nets  staff  £54m 


Sarah  Whftcbloom 


Accidents  do  happen,  a 
chance’  look  at  a news- 
paper advertisement  to  1969 
came  good  yesterday  with  a 
£54  million  fortune  for  toe 
founder  and  32  of  toe  staff  of 
the  private  UK  software  com- 
pany Holistic  Systems. 

Derek  Taylor  — Holistic’s 
founding  chairman,  who 
owns  something  under  50  per 
cent  of  the  company  — admit- 
ted  that  being  bad  at  physics 
had  also  contributed  to  his 
success. 

Having  scraped  through  a 
degree  in  the  subject  at  Lon- 
don University,  Mr  Taylor 
responded  to  a newspaper  ad- 
vertisement calling  for 
science  graduates  to  help  a 
small  company,  Metier,  en- 
able its  clients  to  “solve  busi- 
ness problems  using 
computers". 

At  that  point,  Mr  Taylor 


had  never  even  touched 
computer.  But  that  did  no 
stop  him  joining  the  con 
puter  bureau.  And  yesterday 
the  US-owned  Seagate  Ted: 
oology  Inc  paid  the  Mancha 
ter- boro  computer  expert 
now  based  in  Ealing,  wes 
London,  and  his  colleague 
584  million  (£54  million)  fo 
what  they  now  know. 

He  also  benefited  substar 
tialtyfram  the  1965  sale  of  Mt 
tier  to  the  US  compan 
Lockheed. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  des 
Mr  Taylor  is  tied  into  Holisti 
for  a number  of  years.  Bu 
under  the  same  terms  he  wa 
unable  to  say  for  how  long  h 
was  obliged  to  remain  wit 
toe  company  or  give  precis 
details  of  Us  shareholding. 

Holistic  will  retain  a larg 
amount  of  its  tadependenc 
following  toe  buyout  But  (u 
cording  to  Mr  Taylor,  it  wti 
benefit  greatly  from  the  bad 
tag  ofa  Fortune  500  company 
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Golf 


Langer 

dreads 

nought 

Michael  Britton  in  Munich 


Bernhard  langer 
yesterday  dismissed 
stories  that  he  is  on 
the  verge  of  retirement  be- 
cause of  poor  form  and  the 
putting  yips. 

The  German  was  In  bull- 
ish mood  on  the  eve  of  the 
BMW  Open  at  the  St  Eur- 
ach  clnb  here  in  his  native 
Bavaria  despite  having 
been  disqualified  for  the 
first  time  in  his  career  at 
last  week's  US  Open,  just 
two  weeks  after  losing  his 
five-year  record  as 
Europe’s  most  consistent 
maker  of  halfway  cuts. 

“I  spoke  in  the  heat  of  the 
moment  after  my  second 
round  in  the  United 
States,”  he  said,  “bnt  it  Is 
rubbish  to  say  that  I am 
about  to  finish  with  golf.  7 
am  not  a quitter  and  I am 
certainly  not  a man  to  run 
away  from  my  problems.  I 
believe  the  best  way  to 
overcome  them  is  to  keep 
on  playing.” 

He  also  confirmed  his  in- 
tention to  play  in  the  forth- 
coming French  and  Irish 
Opens  as  well  as  the  Open 
Championship  at  Royal 
Lytham,  where  he  suffered 
a notorious  attack  of  the 
yips  on  his  last  visit 
Langer  stressed  that  his 
weekend  disgust  was  direc- 
ted at  the  US  Golf  Associa- 
tion's presentation  of  Oak- 
land Hills.  “I  am  also  a golf- 
course  designer  and 
constructor,"  he  said,  "and 
if  I produced  something  like 
that  people  would  say  I was 
crazy.  It  is  very  possible  that 
if  future  US  Open  courses 
are  like  that  I will  not  play.” 

His  target  this  week  is  to 
complete  a clean  sweep  of 
German  titles  by  adding  a 
first  BMW  to  the  other  nine 
he  has  won  on  home  soil 
since  1081.  To  achieve  that 
be  must  beat  a field  that  in- 
cludes his  old  rival  Sever- 
iano Ballesteros  and  the 
1993  USPGA  champion 
Paul  Azinger,  playing  in 
Europe  for  the  first  time 
since  recovering  from  lym- 
phatic cancer  in  his  right 
shoulder-blade. 

Ballesteros  was  not  in- 
vited to  the  US  Open;  he 
watched  on  TV  and  thought 
it  boring.  "I  watched  10 
groups  play  the  last  nine 
holes  and  saw  only  one 
birdie,”  he  said.  "I  wasn’t 
the  least  bit  disappointed 
about  missing  it." 

The  Spaniard  has  re 
turned  refreshed  from  a 
two-week  break,  with  a 
new  word  in  his  lexicon; 
metamorphosis.  He  says  it 
is  almost  the  same  in  Span- 
ish and  it  accurately  de- 
scribes the  current  state  of 
his  game.  "It’s  starting  to 
show  up  and  X am  more  and 
more  encouraged.  The  feel 
is  coining  back.” 


Hockey 


Becker  on  song 
for  Germany 

THE  Olympic  champions 
I Germany  thrashed  the 
world  champions  Pakistan 
for  the  second  time  in  four 
days  in  the  opening  match  of 
the  NCM  Trofee  last  night 
beating  them  6-1,  mixes  Put 
Rowley  in  Amstelveen. 

That  was  one  goal  better 
than  in  their  meeting  at 
Milton  Keynes,  and  their 
second  biggest  win  ever 
over  the  Pakistanis. 

Andreas  Becker,  the  left- 
winger wbo  scored  twice  at 
Milton  Keynes,  scored  four 
times  last  night  with  the 
precocious  Oliver  Domke 
and  Carsten  Fischer  getting 
the  others  for  Germany. 

Becker  gave  his  side  the 
lead  after  10  minutes,  and 
though  Shahbaz  Ahmed 
junior  equalised  for  Paki- 
stan. Becker  restored  Ger- 
many's lead  from  a penalty 
corner  after  26  minutes.  A 
brilliant  shot  by  Domke 
nine  minutes  into  the 
second  half  set  Germany  on 
their  way  to  a fine  victory- 


advantage 


No,  it's  not  fair -but 
somebody  has  to  win 
two  tickets  to  the 
Wimbledon  Men’s 
Final  in  this  Sunday’s 
Observer.  Why 

shouldn't  it  be  you? 


heObserver 


Tennis 
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Net  profits . . . England’s  Nasser  Hussain  (nearest  camera)  and  Graham  Thorpe  (stooping)  limber  op  at  Lord's 

England  aim  to  tap  rich  seam 


Mike  Selvey  expects  Atherton’s  men  to  inflict  a second  defeat  on 
demoralised'  India  in  Dickie  Bird’s  swansong  Test  at  Lord’s  today 


T! 


HE  chairman  of  selec- 
tors was  not  in  evi- 
dence at  Lord’s  yes- 
terday, presumably 
spending  the  time  in  a dark- 
ened room  with  a cold  com- 
press on  his  head  in  an  at- 
tempt to  stop  his  blood 
boiling. 

For  a man  who  would  not 
part  readily  with  £2.000  if  his 
wife  had  been  ransomed  by 
Afghan  tribesmen,  the  ridicu- 
lous fine  levied  by  the  Test 
and  County  Cricket  Board  on 
Tuesday  injured  more  than 
his  wallet. 

At  Lord’s  a year  ago  it  was 
Raymond  Illingworth  doing 
the  hurting  when,  at  the  llth 
hour,  he  jettisoned  the  strat- 
egy agreed  at  the  selection 
meeting.  Exercising  his  right 
as  overlord,  he  unilaterally 
told  Steve  Rhodes  to  pack  his 
bags  and  instated  Alec  Stew- 
art as  wicketkeeper  instead. 

It  created  the  sort  of  furore 
usually  reserved  for  England 
footballers  in  foreign  drink- 
ing dens.  But  Illingworth  sur- 
vived; England  won  a memo- 
rable match  against  West 


Indies  and  got  him  off  the 
hook.  Been  there,  done  that 
got  the  T-shirt.  Tel. 

Today,  in  the  season’s 
showpiece  Test,  England  have 
the  chance  to  win  here  again 
and  take  the  first  two  Tests  of 
a summer  for  the  first  time 
since  1978.  But  unless  the 
chairman  goes  critical  over- 
night, blows  a gasket  and 
replaces  Hick,  Cork  and 
Thorpe  with  Julian  Clary, 
Lulu  and  the  News  Bunny, 
there  are  going  to  be  no 
shocks  this  morning  despite 
the  tempting  presence  of 
Stewart  as  replacement  for 
the  injured  Nick  Knight 

After  an  early  inspection  of 
a pristine  pitch,  the  only  de- 
bate will  be  whether  it  is 
Peter  Martin,  omitted  from 
the  first  Test  or  Min  Patel, 
the  solitary  specialist  spin- 
ner. who  should  go  this  time. 

Mike  Atherton  Is  reluctant 
to  go  into  a game  without  a 
spinner  but  said  yesterday 
that  there  was  little  point  in 
having  one  if  he  was  there 
merely  to  defend.  So  the  like- 
liest option,  and  the  right  one 


given  the  lack  of  wickets  for 
English  spinners  at  Lord's,  is 
a full  battery  of  four  seamers 
(five  If  Ronnie  Irani  is 
counted;  with  Graeme  Hick  to 
Till  in  if  necessary. 

After  their  win  atEdgbaston 
England  will  be  looking  to 
maintain  the  enthusiasm  they 
showed  there.  So  positive  Is 
David  Lloyd  that  case  feels  he 
could  flog  beefburgers  to  Linda 
McCartney;  the  team’s  success 
so  far  is  due  in  no  small  mea- 
sure to  his  bounciness. 

But  Atherton  recognises 
the  need  to  string  together  a 
series  of  good  performances. 
*'We  must  not  step  off  the  gas 
now."  he  said.  “The  Indians 
are  down  and  we  have  to  capi- 
talise on  that  Everyone  is 
confident  but  continuity  is 
important” 

He  Is  right  about  the  state 
of  India's  team.  When  the 
sides  last  met  at  Lord's  six 
years  ago  England  won  by  247 
runs  but  only  because  Gra- 
ham Gooch  had  scored  333 
and  123  not  out  the  most  runs 
by  a batsman  in  a single  Test; 
MOhammad  Aaharuddin  had 


countered  with  one  of  the 
most  sublime  centuries  seen 
on  the  ground  and  Kapil  Dev 
had  taken  India  one  run  jk 
the  follow-on  by  hitting  Eac 
Hemmlngs  for  four  consecu- 
tive sixes. 

However,  India  are  now  in 
turmoil.  Weakened  before 
they  arrived  in  England  by 
the  disciplinary  action 
against  Vhiod  Kambli,  they 
were  further  undermined 
when  Navjot  Sidhu,  toe  only 
experienced  opener  in  toe 
party,  packed  his  bet  and 
went  home  after  the  one-day 
series.  They  are  also  suffering 
from  inexperience  and  a lack 
of  Test  cricket 

Their  - form  an  tour  bas 
been  so  bad  that  toe  heavy  de- 
feat by  Derbyshire  last  week 
was  their  fifth.  Aaharuddin  is 
a mild  man  but  it  was  proba- 
bly his  tirade  in  toe  dressing 
room  which  set  off  Mount 
Ruapehu  in  New  Zealand. 

Whether  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  rekindle  the  fire  inhis  side 
is  another  matter.  Besides  the 
lack  of  form  there  are  inju- 
ries. particularly  those  to 
Sunil  Joshi,  wbo  has  had  to 
go  home,  Sana  ay  Manjrekar, 
who  twisted  an  ankle  while 
batting  at  Edgbastan,  and  to 
Azharuddin’s  hand  courtesy 


County  Championship:  Somerset  v Worcestershire 

Another  Illingworth  profits  as  perseverance  is  rewarded  and  logic  defied 


David  Foot  at  Bath 


COLD  logic  demanded  that 
Somerset  launch  the  Bath 
Festival  with  an  orgy  of  runs 
that  promised  a remorseless 
total  and  no  mercy  to  toe  bot- 
tom county. 

Instead  they  were  all  out  for 
263.  their  last  eight  wickets 
going  for  a miserable  60  after 
toe  . openers  bad  put  on  126.  It 
was  not  a stroke-makers' 


square  but  the  pace  barely 
changed  and  toe  tumble  of 
wickets  from  V7Q  for  one  only 
emphasised  that  a golden  op- 
portunity as  well  as  logic  had 
been  shunned. 

Peter  Bowler  took  five 
hours  over  his  hundred. 
There  were  17  fours,  all  well- 
struck.  though  be  might  have 
searched  more  diligently  at- 
times  for  runs.  It  was  an  as- 
sured. calculated  innings; 
once  he  sliced  between  slips 


but  there  was  little  real  risk. 

The  apparently  modest 
Worcestershire  attack  kept  at 
it  after  finding  a touch  of  early 
swing,  and  there  was  always 
some  help  for  the  canny  Illing- 
worth. Of  the  batsmen.  lath- 
well  was  unusually  cautious  as 
if  it  were  part  of  the  game 
plan;  Trescothick  was  going 
well  until  stumped  by  Rhodes; 
toe  captain  Hayhurst  came  in 
casting  an  anxious  look  at  the 
scoreboard,  immediately  hit 


over  the  top  for  four,  against 
his  nature,  and  was  soon  out 
Maybe  Somerset  were  mes- 
merised by  the  proximity  of 
the  croquet  club.  They 
crumbled  finally  in  an  untidy 
heap  to  Illingworth's  five  for 
40  and  Worcestershire 
perseverance. 

• Two  of  England's  yesterday 
men,  Robin  Smith  and  John 
Emburey,  shared  the  Basing- 
stoke limelight  as  Hampshire 
capitalised  on  winning  the 


Scoreboard 


Britannic  Assuranc* 

County  Championship 

(First  day  ct  tour:  today:  11.0) 
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1<MI  of  wfefcotat  37.  52.  196  356.  IMS  arn 
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■«-*"«*  Taylor  IM-83-1.  p unborn,) 
T 8— 6-42-2;  Curran  1 1-4-40- Q.  Capel 
15-3-50-1;  Emburey  36-9-77- * o 

Roberts  6-2-36-0:  Salley  1-O-3-0  "" 
HORTHAHTSs  0 J Ratals.  R R Unman. 
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Second  XI  Championship 

Ash  break  01  Durham  330  IR  li  S Weston 
9C  G J Lonjfoj  55.  Griflilttg  5->l|  and 
337-6  d<K  ,5  Hutton  122).  Derbyshire 
317—t  dec  IT  A Twaats  134.  T J G O Got 
man  Il9t  and  212-7.  Drawn.  Leicester 
Esne,  TOE  .trd  261-7  d'X.  iP  R Su»  55 1 
Lw.'SBnilhliq  116  ana  241-5  1)  M Baton 
115.  13  I MacMillan  W>  Lelcs  (Mots I beal 
Esse.  (7)  by  Tivo  alckols.  CM  TVafterdb 
Yorkshire  JJ6  (Keefly  4-64)  and  IS? 
<Bro4.11  5-47.  Kwlv  5-61).  Lancashire 
252-9  dec  <P  R Sleep  121noi  and  137-6 
(Fisher  A-57f.  Lancashire  won  by  lour 
wtckeLi,  OmtMwoiayi  Wares  269-9  dec 
and  314-6  IP  Lumen  1«S.  I DjvtowS  fcwvj.  J 
Prlnklny  SSnoL  Ken  I 364.  Drawn. 

Other  match 

Southgsrtae  Mtddlesei  374-5  dec  IS  P 
Mortal  157.  G M Pool  ay  561  and  275-2  dec 
(S  P Mortal  121300  G U Poo  ley  021.  Eng- 
land u— 19  303  (6  4 Bair/  83 no.  A J Swann 
6?  Dutch  G-en  and  340-4  lU  J Wood  53.  B 
J G Sales  129noi.  England  won  by  sne 
wckete. 

Minor  Counties 
Championship 

Saffron  Wddnc  Northumberland  246-7 
and  277-6  (T  W Adcock  65  A Roseberry 
52i  CambfKJ.jiKliire  233-3  and  364-4  |N 
Moftamntr'd  32no  B T P Don  el  an  93noj. 
Cam  be  (23ms  i bt  Northumberland  (3)  by 
su  Wick  tits  Tantuayi  Devon  297-2  (H  J 
Morgan  >41.  N A Falbmd  9*oo.  A M Small 
531  and  15-0  Cheshire  276-6  |R  □ Htgneit 
751  Today  11.0. 

• The  former  Australia  captain  Allan  Bor- 
der will  come  out  of  recrement  nod  month 
lo  load  s Malaysian  ante  m the  interna- 
tional "Super  Elat'S"  tournament  W Kuala 
Lumpur.  The  Malaysian  Isom  includes  the 
Sri  Lankan  Test  players  Araulnda  do  Silsa. 
Chaminaa  Vaas  and  Sanaih  JayMurtya. 
and  Vie  Pakistanis  Aamur  Nazir  and  Sa- 
lt-tin EJahl.  Australia.  Australia  B.  India. 
New  Zealand  and  South  Africa  win  also 
take  part  In  the  lft-o*ers-a-stde  eompeb- 
lion  from  July  12-14 

starting  today 

CORNMLL  INSURANCa  SECOND  TEST 

ill  0.  live  djysi  Intfa  England  v India. 
BRITANNIC  ASSURANCS  COUNTY 
CSHI9  ill  O lour  days)-  Puby.  Derby- 
snirv  r MirtdlesvC  MockWm  Durham  v 
. 'rfv  Trent  Brldtpa  NafUnshamahlre  v 
Glburer.iei  -One.  Hanoi  Sussex  v Glamor - 
lian  Edgtmlto:  Warwchahlre  v Kent. 
Bradford!  Yorkshire  v Laksesisrehlre. 
BAIN  HOOC  TROPHY  |11A  cote  day): 
nAadolpIria  CCi  Durham  » Derbyshire. 
Old  Tidtank  Lancashire  v Yorkshire 
ScMdhueto  CCs  Middieses  » Warwick - 
sirirc  Worcester:  WofCMlPialiire  v 
Manic 


Rugby  League 


Australians  call  off  NZ  game 
snubbed  by  Super  Leaguers 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 


THE  prospects  of  any  inter- 
nationals being  played  in 
Australia  this  season  receded 
yesterday  when  a proposed 
"Test”  between  the  Kanga- 
roos and  the  Kiwis  tomorrow 
week  in  Sydney  was 
cancelled. 

Officials  of  toe  Australian 
Rugby  League  remained 
hopeful  that  a second  game 
scheduled  for  Auckland  in 
July  would  still  take  place,  or 
failing  that  a match  between 
Australia  and  toe  Rest  of  the 
World.  Both  look  forlorn 
hopes,  however. 

The  cancellation  marks  an- 
other sorry  episode  in  toe 
long-running  battle  between 
the  ARL  and  Rupert  Mur- 
doch's Super  League  and  was 
brought  about  by  the  refusal 
of  eight  Super  League  men  to 
play  for  the  Australian  side 
announced  on  Tuesday.  They 
acted  In  support  of  a 20-strong 
group  of  New  Zealand  players 
boycotting  the  series. 

So  tangled  had  the  mess  be- 
come that  the  “All  Golds”  side 
— which  would  scarcely  have 
been  representative  of  New 
Zealand’s  strength  — would 
have  been  chosen  by  Austra- 
lian selectors  because  the 
NZRL  backs  Super  League. 

Bobbie  Goulding,  mean- 
while, is  back  In  toe  England 


squad  for  Wednesday's  Euro- 
pean Championship  decider 
against  Wales  at  Cardiff.  The 
St  Helens  scrum-half  missed 
last  week's  game  with  France 
because  of  injury,  providing 
Wigan's  Shaun  Edwards  with 
the  opportunity  to  reestab- 
lish himself. 

Also  named  are  Daryl  Pow- 
ell of  Keighley  and  Wigan's 
Andy  Farrell  Mick  Cassidy 
and  Kris  Radi  inski-  Cassidy 
and  Farrell  who  was  due  to 
become  England’s  youngest 
captain  against  France, 
proved  fit  against  Oldham 
last  weekend  but  Ra diins kl  is 
still  a serious  doubt;  the 
young  full-back  has  not  been 
able  to  resume  training  be- 
cause of  an  ankle  injury  and 
will  be  lucky  to  be  fit  for 
tomorrow's  match  with  St 
Helens  at  Central  Park. 

Wigan  should  have  a full 
house  for  that  game  but. 
alarmed  by  felling  gates,  they 
have  rescheduled  four  other 
home  games.  They  will  play 
Castfeford  on  a Friday  night 
and  revert  to  Sunday  3pm 
kick-offs  against  Halifax, 
Leeds  and  Workington  Town. 

WWAPr  BMkB  moHoAny 

(Srtlfard).  CoonollY  Idward,  (doth 
Wioan).  QooMfaa,  HoMfcm  (both  SI 

WiflWil.  Paw«(l 
[Kelghlayl,  Praaooti  (SI  Hoiensl. 
Raallntlcl,  Robinson  (both  Wigan) 
Parwardai  Sro.dbaol  (ShafllaldJ. 
Ctrai My.  PmU  (both  WtotuM.  Hantaan 
iHallfajl.  Joint  (Si  Helens).  Lurlw 
(SneflieMi.  Mottamm  (Bradford!,  Malloy 
(F«4therelOlV9l.  ScuWwtpo  (Wamngtan) 


toss  against  the  struggling 
Northamptonshire. 

Smith's  five-hour  179,  his 
50th  first-class  century,  and  a 
championship- best  81  by  the 
rapidly  improving  Jason 
Laney  took  the  home  side  to 
329  for  six,  despite  a mara- 
thon 35-over  spell  of  contain- 
ment by  the  veteran  off-spin- 
ner  Emburey,  NorthaDts’ 
playing  coach  finished  with 
two  for  77  and,  almost  cer- 
tainly, aches  all  over. 


Chess 


Seles  finds 
little  relief 
in  victory 


of  his  old  county  team-mate 
Devon  Malcolm. 

The  captain  will  probably 
struggle  through;  less  certain 
is  Manjrekar.  and  Rahul  Dra- 
vid  stands  by.  Nayan  Mongia 
will  open  the  batting  and  a 
decision  will  be  taken  this 
morning  on  whether  to  rely 
on  three  seamers  and  toe  spin 
of  Humble  (a  disappointment 
so  far)  or  include  Raju’s  left- 
arm  spin  as  welL 

Whoever  wins  the  toss  will 
probably  bat,  not  least  be 
cause  any  early  appeals  to 
Dickie  Bird  will  be  rejected 
because  he  will  be  unable  to 
see  through  his  tears.  There 
can  be  few  unaware  that  this 
is  his  swansong  Test  and  he 
will  not  let  the  occasion  pass 
without  it  getting  to  him.  But 
he'll  still  flap  and  squawk, 
and  shoot  his  cuffs,  worry 
about  the  weather  and  keep 
control.  And  give  them  not 
out  Legend  he  may  be,  but 
the  bowlers  will  still  be  queu- 
ing up  at  Darrell  Hair’s  end. 

ENQLANtl  (fromr  M A Arttorton  (c«il».  A 
J Slewari.  N Mujaain.  G p Thotoe.  G A 
««:►.  R C Irani.  R C RusM'l  ,wlfl|.  C C 
Lewta.  D G CorX.  P J Martin.  A O Mullatly 
M M Patel 

INDIA  fprotoablel:  V Ratnore.  i*  R Mongia 
(t*M).  S C Ganguly  S R Tandulkor.  M 
Azharuddin  leapt)  A D JaoeM.  R S Dravid. 

A Kumbf e.  J Srinath.  P L Mhambrev.  B K V 
Prasad. 


Stephen  Bleriey 
at  Eastbourne 
on  the  American's 
constant  pain 

UPERFICIALLY  Mon- 
ica Seles’s  first  match 
British  grass  for 
_ almost  four  years  yes- 
terday was  a sea  breeze.  She 
beat  her  fellow  American 
Meredith  McGrath  6-2,  6-4 
and  left  the  Eastbourne  cen- 
tre court  to  reverberating 
applause. 

There  was  a gentle  wind  off 
toe  Channel  but  no  sea  fret. 
There  are,  however,  swirling 
mists  of  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
Seles,  for  the  pain  in  her  in- 
jured left  shoulder  is  obvi- 
ously nagging  at  her  each  and 
every  day.  „ , 

“I  feel  pain  all  toe  tune,”  she 
said  after  her  win.  ‘T  wake  up 
every  day  and  it  hurts,  but 
this  is  a special  year 
special  circumstances.” 

She  needs  an  operation  but 
is  hoping  to  postpone  it  until 
after  Wimbledon,  the  Olym- 
pics, toe  Fed  Cup  and  the  US 
Open.  Whether  that  will  be 
possible  she  cannot  be  sure, 
hence  the  donbts  and 
uncertainties. 

She  receives  two  hours  of 
treatment  daily  but  once  on 
court  Is  immediately  aware 
there  are  certain  shots  that  are 
going  to  hurt  her.  Only  she 
knows  toe  true  extent  of  the 
pain;  indeed,  toe  psychological 
barrier  of  knowing  she  is  not 
100  per  cent  fit  may  be  the 
most  telling  inhibition  of  all 
McGrath,  wbo  won  the  Edg- 
baston  tournament  last  week, 
could  certainly  detect  no 
signs  of  Seles  holding  back 
yesterday.  McGrath  has  a 
good  grass-court  game  but  her 
hopes  of  getting  to  the  net 
vanished  under  a barrage  of 
Seles  ground  strokes. 

Clearly  I wasn’t  going  to 
win  from  the  baseline.”  said 
McGrath,  who  was  in  a near- 
constant state  of  hyperactivi- 
ty as  she  was  sent  scurrying 
from  one  end  of  toe  baseline 
to  the  other. 

There  was  never  toe  least 
doubt  Seles  would  win  but,  as 
in  the  Paris  Open  when  she 
lost  in  foe  quarter-finals  to 
Jana  Novotna,  there  were  mo- 


ments of  drift  and  careless- 
ness. “I  won’t  be  able  to  let 
this  happen  at  Wimbledon," 
she  said  afterwards. 

The  last  time  Seles  played 
at  Wimbledon  was  in  1992 
when  she  lost  to  Steffi  Graf  in 
the  final  "I  don’t  like  to  be 
reminded  of  matches  I lose, 
but  I never  felt  1 was  in  it" 

The  next  year  came  the 
stabbing  in  Hamburg  which 
wiped  out  all  Grand  Slam 
competition  until  the  US 
Open  last  year.  Then,  in  this 
year’s  Australian  Open,  came 
the  first  niggling  problems 
with  her  shoulder.  She  won. 
in  Melbourne  but  in  a 
subsequent  tournament  in 
Tokyo  had  to  withdraw. 

The  injury  is  a deep-rooted 
tear  which  principally  limits 
all  shots  which  require  full 
rotation:  she  has  added  pace 
to  her  serve  but  cannot  get 
the  kick  she  feels  she  requires 
for  Wimbledon  success. 

“I  don’t  feel  comfortable 
with  my  serve.  It’s  not  there.” 
Neither  is  she  happy  with  her 
current  lapses  in  concentra- 
tion. Essentially  the  match 
toughness  is  missing,  not  sur- 
prisingly given  the  relatively 

small  number  of  matches  she 
has  played  in  recent  times. 

McGrath  believes  Seles  can 
win  her  first  Wimbledon  title; 
Seles  refuses  to  commit  her- 
self. “I  just  hope  it  will  be 
sunny;  dampness  would  kill 
my  shoulder.”  Overall  victory 
here,  on  her  first  visit  to 
Eastbourne,  would  increase 
her  confidence  wonderfully. 

Chanda  Rubin,  seeded 
seventh  at  Wimbledon  and  a 
finalist  here  last  year,  with- 
drew yesterday  after  losing 
foe  first  set  6-3  against  her 
fellow  American  Lisa 
Raymond. 

Rubin  has  been  out  of 
action  for  some  time  with 
tendinitis  in  her  wrist,  and 
believes  she  came  back  too 
quickly.  She  hopes  to  play 
next  week  but  her  chances  of 
successful  Wimbledon  look 
■dim  The  Eastbourne  her- 
ring-gulls wailed  their  sympa- 
thy from  toe  rooftops. 

• Jennifer  Capriati  has 
pulled  out  of  Wimbledon.  The 
20-year-old  American,  who 
foiled  to  re  ignite  her  turbu- 
lent career  at  the  French 
Open,  said  yesterday  that  she 
did  not  feel  ready  to  compete 
at  Grand  Slam  level 


Petchey  is  now 
the  third  force 


David  hvSwe  at  Nottingham 


Karpov  three 
points  ahead 


Leonard  Barden 


■OR  for  too  long  it  was 
■ Jeremy  Bates  alone  who 
carried  the  men’s  game 
in  Britain.  More  recently  toe 
baton  has  been  taken  up  by 
Greg  Rusedski  and  Tim  Hen- 
man. And  at  the  Nottingham 
Open  yesterday  Mark  Petchey 
confidently  announced  him- 
self as  the  new  Third  Man  of 
toe  domestic  game. 

On  what  was  arguably  Brit- 
ain’s best  day  of  tournament 
tennis  since  1978.  when  Mark 
Cox,  Richard  Lewis,  Andrew 
Jarrett  and  John  Feaver  — 
now  the  Nottingham  tourna- 
ment director  — made  the 
quarters  at  the  British  Hard 
Court  Championship  at 
Bournemouth.  Henman,  Ru- 
sedski and  Petchey  all 
claimed  quarter-final  places. 

If  Petcbey's  was  the  most  im- 
pressive win.  Henman's  was 
the  most  dramatic.  In  a 
fiercely  fought  contest  with 
Michael  Joyce  he  missed  two 
set  points  in  the  first  set, 
scrambled  through  in  the 
second  and  finished  in  excels  is 
in  toe  third  with  five  straight 
games  to  win  6-7, 7-5, 6-2. 

Petchey,  bouyed  by  his 
recent  win  at  Beckenham, 
beat  Australia's  Patrick 
Rafter  6-3,  6-4,  making  light 
of  the  165  places  separating 
the  two  in  the  world 
rankings. 

“Ranking-wise  I’ve  had  bet- 
ter wins  (over  Thomas  Mus- 
ter and  Michael  Stich  for  ex- 
ample] but  this  one  was  very 
satisfying,”  Petchey  said. 
“Pat  is  a very  good  grass- 


Anatoly  karpov  took  a 

5-2  lead  in  toe  Fide  world 
championship  at  Elista,  Kal- 
mykia, when  his  American 
challenger  Gate  Kamsky  be- 
latedly resigned  a hopeless 
endgame  two  pawns  down. 

Karpov,  a pawn  up  at  Tues- 
day night’s  adjournment, 
soon  exchanged  queens  and 
when  his  widely  separated 

the  boar^Kamsky’s  ki  SH I Wood  on  fire  at  Roehamoton 

could  not  stop  them  all.  1 

During  yesterday’s  play  JANE  WOOD,  trying  the 


court  player."  A quarter- 
finalist  at  Queen's  last  week, 
indeed. 

Petchey,  who  failed  so  dis- 
appointingly when  deputising 
for  Henman  in  toe  Davis  Cup 
recently,  played  with  almost 
total  authority.  His  serve,  his 
return  and  his  volleying  were 
near-flawless.  A bewildered 
Rafter  could  find  no  answer  to 
Petcbey’s  insistent  game. 

A backhand  winner  in  the 
fourth  game  after  saving  two 
break  points  in  the  third  put 
Petchey  in  the  driving  seat 
but  the  killer  punch  came  at 
1-1  in  toe  second.  The  Briton 
slid  an  angled  backhand 
across  court  and  it  appeared 
to  be  going  out  but  it  clipped 
the  net,  hit  Rafter's  racket 
and  fell  on  the  Australian's 
side  of  the  net. 

Petchey.  who  is  due  to 
marry-  soon,  said  he  had  de- 
veloped a new  attitude  to  bis 
game,  "l  just  want  to  play 
well  and  not  worry  too  much 
about  results.  Winning  at 
Beckenham  jthe  first  British 
men's  champion  for  over  50 
years!  was  a great  confidence- 
booster.” 

Petchey  now  plays  Sandon 
btolle,  son  of  the  three-times 
former  Wimbledon  finalist 
Fred,  while  Rusedski  takes  on 
Japan's  Shirao  Matsuoka, 
against  whom  be  holds  a 2-0 
lead  in  past  meetings. 

Rusedski  was  much  less 
convincing  in  taking  revenge 
on  Martin  Damm,  who  de- 
prived him  of  bis  Seoul  title 
Though  he  won  6-3, 
7-6,  his  serve  was  often  er- 
ratic and  his  ground 
less  than  impressive. 


game 


Kamsky's  eccentric  father 
Rustam,  a former  boxer  wbo 
manages  Gate's  career  with  a 
fierce  protectiveness,  asked 
for  the  removal  of  the  comput- 
ers used  to  prepare  the  daily 
match  bulletins,  “I  have  a 
feeling  these  computers  are 
helping  Karpov.’’  he  said. 

Interviewed  by  the  local 
newspaper,  Izvestia  Kalmy- 
kia. he  also  invited  “Kalmy- 
kian  girls  aged  14  or  15"  to 
"contract  to  study  with  Gate 
in  New  York".  "If  love  ap- 
pears. a marriage  will  be  ar- 
ranged." he  promised. 

Today  sees  game  eight  in  the 
£1.1  million.  20-game  series. 

Whlt^  Kqfpov.  WwAi  Km**.  Qm. 
^inaUnunai  57^0^7+{MalM  nmol  58 
Be7  56  Oo6  KhT  BO  * BrtB  81  OBt 
KfiBB3  Kh3  0(0 63  Qxf6+  Bd6  84  Kd4  t>£66 
JUS  BUS  W K**5  KqSQT  KdStMSS  Kc4  Bag 
09  KtO  KJ5  70  K44  Kob  71  US  RflSHjns. 


rpro  circuit  after  a 10- 
year  break,  was  Britain's 
only  winner  yesterday  at 
Roehampton  as  all  her  com- 
patriots lost  their  chance  of 
qualifying  for  Wimbledon 
— including  the  22-year-old 
Andrew  Richardson,  who 
impressed  his  new  Ameri- 


can coach  Peter  Fleming 
“tremendously”  in  going 
out  to  the  Italian  Mose  Na- 
varra in  four  tight  sets. 

Wood,  a 28-year-old  Lon- 
doner,  plays  Romania's 
Catalina  Cristea  today  for  a 
ptece  in  the  first  round 
after  beating  Virginie  Buis- 
son  of  France  6-3,  6-2. 


Q16:  Pat  Holland.  A:sn  3? 


A 1 6:  Joe  Jordan 


:rs  ot  ;ne  oast 


3’!I!/‘h5h  p!lys;r  3cor<?d  n'ns  gee's  in  five  gaotes 
"■*  'l|£'  O'Siaop.ey  trophy  tor  his  country? 

A1 7:  Michel  Platini 
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fire  a double  gold 


Ron  Cox  expects  champion  stayer  to 
show  the  way  home  in  today’s  marathon 


Double  trigger, 

five  lengths  winner 
of  last. yearns  Gold 
Cup,  can  become  tbe 
sixth  dual  winner  of  the  top 
prize  for  stayers  since  1980- 
when  he  lines  up  against  six 
rivala.at  Royal  Ascot  today. 

Moonax,  the  runner-up  in 
1995.  misses  a re-match  owing 
to  the  fast  ground.  Godolphin 
still  provides ihe  main  danger 
in  Classic  Cliche,  hut  the 
proven  stamina  of  Double 
Trigger  should  be  decisive 
over  this  two  and  a half  miles 
— a distance  sixfurlongs  far- 
ther than  Classic  Cliche  has 
attempted  to  date. 

Jason  Weaver  made  all  the 
running  on  Double  Trigger 
here  last  year  and  will  almost 
certainly  have  to  show  the 
way  again. 

Although  he  can  appear  to 
be  in  trouble  in  the  early  to 
middle  stages  of  his  races, 
Double  Trigger  responds 


gamely  to  Weaver's  urgings 
I and  he  has  come  back  at  least 
as  good  as  ever  thin  season 
.with  wins  at  Ascot  and  San- 
down,  where  be  left  Assessor 
and  Court  Of  Honour  trailing 

Court  Of  Honour  hart  fin- 
ished much  closer  to  dannii* 
Cliche  in  the  Yorkshire  Cup, 
in  which  recent  Italian  win- 
ner Strategic  Choice  was 
second. 

It  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  Classic  Cliche  will 
be  as  effective  over  this  mara- 
thon trip,  but  he  will  need  to 
stay  every  yard  if  he  is  to  get 
past  Double  Trigger  (3.45). 

Nononit o finished  three 
lengths  ahead  of  a below-par 
Double  Trigger  at  Longchamp 
last  September.  His  overall 
form  does  not  look  good 
enough  and  the  French  raider 
would  probably  prefer  soft 
ground. 

Firm  going  caused  Magni- 
ficient  Style  (2.30)  to  miss 


Kinane  leads  jockeys’  parade 


Mick  kinane*s  double 
on  Dance  Parade  and 
Gordi  at  Royal  Ascot  yester- 
day gave  him  three  winners 
at  the  meeting  and-pot  him  in 
a commanding  position  in  the 
London  Clubs  Jockeys'-  Cham- 
pionship, writes  Chris 
Hawkins. 

Kinarie  is  on  course  for  a 
hat-trick,  having  been  leading 
rider  at  the  meeting  in  pa**h  of 
the  last  two  years.  Olivier 
Peslier  is  his  closest  pursuer 
with  two  winners. 

The  success  of  Gordi  in  the 
Queen's  Vase  prompted  Der- 
mot  Weld,  his  trainer,  to  talk 
in  terms  of  tbe  colt  being  an- 


other Vintage  Crop.  “He  has 
wonderful  shoulders  and  is 
very  powerful — just  like  Vin- 
tage Crop,”  said  Weld  who 
plans  to  give  him  one  more 
run  before  the  Doncaster  St 


Gordi  runs  in  the  Cigar 
colours  of  Allen  Paulson,  the 
American  millionaire  who 
has  ten  horses  with  Weld. 

The  stewards  considered 
the  poor  performance  oof  the 
fevourite  Sherpas  who  fin- 
ished tenth  in  the  Queen’s 
Vase  and  accepted  Pat  Ed- 
dery’s explanation  that  the 
colt  would  not  let  himself 
down  on  the  firm  ground. 


the  Oaks,  despite  connections 
having  stumped  up  the 
£15,000  supplementary  fee. 
Henry  Cecil,  her  trainer,  was 
worried  about ' Magnificient 
Style  handling  the  downhill 
run  at  Epsom,  but  cm  this 
more  conventional  track  the 
filly  should  be  able  to  show 
her  form  in  the  Ribblesdale 
Stakes. 

She  stayed  on  strongly  to 
beat  Sil  Sila,  subsequent  win- 
ner of  the  French  Oaks,  in  the 
Musidora  Stakes  at  York  and 
will  be  weD  suited  by  today’s 
longer  trip. 

Even  though  the  starting 
stalls' are  in  the  centre  of  the 
track  for  the  Cork  And  Or- 
rery Stakes,  a low  draw  is 
likely  to  be  an  advantage 
judging  by  the  outcome  of 
yesterday’s  Hunt  Cup. 

Rambling  Bear  (4-20). 
drawn  five,  looks  sure  to  give 
a good  account  of  himself. 
Michael  Blanshard 1 3 progres- 
sive sprinter  had  a length  to 
spare  over  Iktamal  — 41b 
worse  off  here  after  weight- 
for-age  adjustments  — at 
Lingfield,  and  his  previous 
Newbury  win  over  Atraf  (now 
21b  worse)  has  been  boosted 
by  the  runner-up. 

The  King  George  V Handi- 
cap presents  punters  with  a 
variety  of  options,  but  the  key 
to  it  could  be  Michael  S touts ’s 
decision  to  equip  Get  Away 
With  It  (5.30)  in  a visor  for 
the  first  time. 

This  colt  is  a full  brother  to 
the  stable's  former  high  class 
middle  distance  performer, 
Ezzoud,  who  won  first  time 
out  in  blinkers  and  usually 
raced  in  a visor  when  putting, 
up  his  best  efforts. 

Get  Away  With  It  following 
just  three  outings,  is  poten- 
tially a good  deal  better  than 
his  current  handicap  mark 
and  with  Willie  Carson  in  the 
driving  seat  he  looks  an  inter- 
esting proposition. 


Stepping  out . . . Dance  Parade  answers  the  calls  of  a determined  Mick  Kinane  to  win  the  Queen  Mary  Stakes 


Peslier  has  second  sight  on  Shake  The  Yoke 


Chris  Hawkins 


THE  difference  between 
super-confidence  and 
over-confidence  at 
Royal  Ascot  yesterday  was 
a neck;  the  distance  by 
which  Olivier  Peslier  won 
the  Coronation  Stakes  on 
Shake  The  Yoke,  from  Last 
Second. 

From  two  furlongs  out 
Peslier  rode  the  French 
even-money  favourite  to 
beat  Dance  Design  on  the 
rails  and  it  was  clear  that 
he  always  thought  his  filly 


would  get  there.  He  was 
light,  but  did  he  take  ac- 
, count  of  George  Duffield 
finishing  like  a train  on 
Last  Second  on  his  outside  ? 

“The  plan  was  to  hold  her 
back  and  it  worked,”  said 
Peslier.  “That  is  the  way 
she  is  used  to  racing.  I 
wasn't  worried.  I saw  the 
second  coming.** 

Yeast  was  a popular  win- 
ner of  the  Hunt  Cup  for 
William  Haggas  who,  after 
his  Derby  triumph,  is  hav- 
ing a sensational  season. 

Kieren  Fallon  made  vir- 
tually all  the  running  on 


Yeast,  the  8-1  favourite,  fol- 
lowed home  by  Tertluin 
and  Crumpton  Mil. 

Haggas  revealed  that 
Epsom  hero  Shaamit  is  not 
guaranteed  to  go  for  the 
Irish  Derby  on  Sunday 
week,  mindful  no  doubt  of 
i the  big  supplementary 
entry  fee.  “I'll  not  be  mak- 
ing a decision  until  the  last 
possible  moment,"  be  said. 

Punters  took  an  early 
pounding  as  50-1  shot  Lu- 
cayan  Prince,  ridden  by 
Richard  Hughes,  won  tbe 
opening  Jersey  Stakes. 

“Richard  gave  Lncayan 


Prince  a beautiful  ride.” 
said  David  Loder,  tbe  colt’s 
trainer.  “You  have  to  wait 
and  wait  with  this  horse. 
We  knew  he  was  good  but 
he  hasn’t  produced  It  on  the 
racecourse  until  now.” 

Anyone  who  watched  the 
market  before  the  Queen 
Mary  Stakes  knew  More 
Silver,  who  went  from  5-4 
to  5-2,  would  not  win.  Pre- 
dictably, she  never  threat- 
ened to  take  a hand  leaving 
her  stable  companions 
Dance  Parade  and  Dame 
Laura,  trained  by  Paul 
Cole,  to  fight  out  the  finish 


with  victory  going  to  the 
former. 

Cole  commented:  “I’ve  al- 
ways wanted  to  win  the 
Queen  Mary  though  it’s 
slightly  tempered  by  the 
run  of  More  Silver.  I've 
been  getting  bad  vibes 
about  her  in  the  past  week. 
I would  hate  to  be  thought 
unprofessional  In  running 
a horse  that  wasn’t  right." 

Unfortunately,  Cole  did 
not  choose  to  make  public 
his  reservations  about 
More  Stiver  and  his  appar- 
ent disregard  for  punters 
does  him  no  favours. 


Royal  Ascot  card  with  form  for  televised  races 
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EURO  96 


Writing  is  on 
the  wall 
for  prosaic 
Sacchi 

Richard  Williams  on  the  night  a draw 
was  a heart-breaking  result  for  Italy 


THEY  came  to  Old 
Trafford  from  Ravi  go, 
from  Viterbo,  from 
Sorrento  and  from 
Rome,  bearing  their  banners 
and  their  enthusiasm.  But 
now  the  anger  of  the  Italian 
fens  will  be  turned  against 
Arrigo  Sacchi,  their  national 
coach,  whose  team  drew  a 
match  last  night  but  in  the 
process  suffered  their  bitter- 
est defeat  of  recent  years. 

More  bitter,  by  far.  than 
their  defeat  in  the  World  Cup 
final  two  years  ago.  To  lose  to 
Brazil  was  no  disgrace.  To  op 
out  of  Euro  96  to  goals  scored 
In  a match  40  miles  away  will 
probably  cost  Sacchi  his  job, 
despite  a lucrative  new  con- 
tract which  was  supposed  to 
see  him  through  to  1998. 

Paolo  Maid  ini.  who  wept  as 
he  left  the  Old  Trafford  pitch, 
may  well  be  retaining  the  cap- 
tain's armband  under  the 
aegis  of  his  father.  Cesare,  the 
old  Milan  centre-back,  who 
takes  the  young  Italians  to  the 
Olympic  Games  next  month. 
If  that  goes  well,  an  invitation 
to  step  up  to  the  seniors  may 
not  be  long  delayed. 

Sacchi  is  said  to  have  in- 
vented the  "pressing'’  game 
during  his  time  with  Milan, 
with  its  total  reliance  on  4-4-2 
and  the  offside  trap.  Yet  the 
lack  of  inspiration  or  even 
mildly  interesting  ideas  to  be 
found  In  hie  tactics  at 
national  level  has  long  made 
it  legitimate  to  wonder 
whether  the  success  of  his 
Milan  side  was  not  due  in- 
stead to  the  fertile  minds  and 
strong  characters  of  his  three 
great  Dutchmen:  Ruud  Gullit, 
Marco  van  Basten  and  Frank 
Rijkaard.  What  seemed  like  a 
episode  of  high-quality  man- 
agement may  in  fact  have 
been  simply  the  application  of 
Dutch  player-power  In  a for- 
eign context 

Like  the  present-day  Dutch 
national  side.  Sacchi’s  Italy 
suffer  from  the  lack  of  strong 
personality  in  midfield.  In 
Holland's  case  the  need  is  for 
a Rijkaard.  to  drive  them  on. 
Italy's  requirement  is  for  an 
Antognoni  or  a Rivera,  to  give 
them  the  fantasy  they  so 
grievously  lack.  Demetrio  AI- 
bertini,  who  at  24  already  has 
three  Italian  league  champi- 
onships and  one  European 
Cup  to  his  name,  and  the  26- 
year-old  Roberto  Di  Matteo. 
who  made  his  debut  for  Lazio 
three  years  ago  as  a substi- 
tute for  Paul  Gascoigne,  are 
solid  young  players  but  their 
imaginations  are  prosaic. 
Neither  of  them  has  the  cre- 
ative instinct  to  invent  the 
game,  as  we  saw  last  night 
when  Germany  gave  them 
acres  of  space  in  midfield. 


Sacchi's  fondness  for  Ro- 
berto Donadoni.  who  has  al- 
ready started  collecting  his 
pension  in  the  form  of  a large 
salary  from  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  MetroStars,  is 
really  an  admission  that  he 
cannot  find  a creative  force 
from  the  current  generation. 
Donadoni's  List  great  occa- 
sion was  in  Athens  two  years 
ago  on  the  night  Milan 
thrashed  Barcelona.  Last 
night  he  repaid  the  coach's 
faith  with  total  commitment, 
but  it  was  not  enough. 

There  Is  nothing  wrong 
with  this  team  that  the  pres- 
ence of  Roberto  Baggio  would 
not  put  right,  whatever  his 
form  with  Milan  last  season. 
Baggio,  not  Sacchi.  was  the 
reason  Italy  reached  the 
World  Cup  final  in  Pasadena. 
Past  his  best  even  then,  he 
was  not  too  proud  to  hustle 
until  the  job  was  done. 

Alessandro  Del  Piero  was 
supposed  to  be  the  answer  to 
the  effective  retirement  of  Ro- 
berto Baggio  from  the 
national  side.  The  20-year- 
oid's  remarkable  consistency 
in  scoring  goals  with  his  right 
foot  from  the  left-hand  edge  of 
the  penalty  area,  slotting  one 
after  another  unerringly  into 
the  top  right-hand  comer  of 
the  net,  was  a feature  of  the 
early  weeks  of  last  season,  al- 
though it  was  not  enough  to 
give  Juventus  the  impetus  to 
defend  their  title. 

Soon  after  he  had  been 
called  into  Sacchi's  squad,  an- 
other form  of  national  service 
seemed  to  do  tor  Del  Piero. 
The  army  cut  his  hair  and 
made  him  play  in  a demand- 
ing services  tournament, 
while  giving  him  Sundays  off 
to  perform  in  Serie  A.  The 
zest  went  out  of  his  play,  even 
as  Juventus  were  mounting 
their  successful  European 
Cup  campaign. 

Sacchi  has  been  severely 
criticised  for  not  including 
more  Juventus  players  in  his 
selections  since  the  squad  ar- 
rived in  England.  Last  night 
Italy  included  only  one  repre- 
sentative of  the  club  — the 
goalkeeper.  Angelo  Peruzzi  — 
in  his  starting  line-up,  al- 
though the  winger  Angelo  Di 
Livio  came  on  later. 

Milan,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  represented  by  Maldini, 
Costae  urta  and  Albertlni.  and 
by  three  men  who  wore  the 
red  and  black  stripes  in  Sac- 
chi's day:  Donadoni,  Fuser 
and  Mussi.  Terry  Venables  is. 
not  the  only  man  who  likes  to 
show  his  appreciation  of  his 
former  associates,  but  in  Sac- 
chi’s  case  the  problem  seems 
to  be  that  Messrs  Gullit.  Van 
Basten  and  Rijkaard  are  no 
longer  available  to  him. 


Score  tickets 
lor  the 

Euro  '96  final. 
Tackle  Julia. 
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Group  C:  Russia 3,  Czech  Republic 3 51 

Czechs  enjoy  ill 
the  late  show  , 


lan  Ross  at  Airfield 


Czech  point . . . Russia's  Dmitri  Khokhlov  is  blocked  by  Pavel  Nedved  of  the  Czech  Republic  photograph  heal  smpson 


THE  Czech  Republic’ 
reward  for  their  un- 
expected victory  over 
Italy  arrived  last 
night  when,  in  extraordi 

circumstances,  they 
went  through  to  the  qnar- 
ter-flnals  where  they  face 
Portugal  at  Villa  Park  on 
Sunday.  , _ _ 

Their  draw  against  Rus- 
sia proved  sufficient  given 
the  Azzurri's  failure  to  de- 
feat Germany  at  Old  Traf- 
ford. The  Czechs  finished 
level  on  points  with  Italy 
but  advanced  on  the 
strength  of  their  victory 
against  Arrigo  Sacchi’s 
team  at  Airfield  last  Friday. 

On  an  evening  of  fluctuat- 
ing fortunes  the  Czechs 
carelessly  surrendered  a 
two-goal  lead  and  were 
then  facing  elimination 
after  the  Russian  substitute 
Vladimir  Beschastuykh. 
had  put  his  side  ahead  with 
six  minutes  left 
But  with  two  minutes  left 
on  the  clock  the  substitute 
Vladimir  Smicer  drove  in 
splendidly  from  20  yards  to 
drag  the  Czechs  level  and 
break  hearts  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Italy. 

If  it  was  difficult  to  imag- 
ine that  the  Czechs  could 
play  better  than  they  had  in 
defeating  Italy,  it  was  al- 
most impossible  to  believe 
Russia  could  perform  any 
worse  than  they  had 
against  Germany. 

After  two  undistin- 
guished displays.  Russia 
dropped  Andrei  Kanchel- 
skis,  much  to  the  disap- 
pointment of  those  follow- 
ers of  Evertan  who  had 
crossed  Stanley  Park  to 
lend  support  to  an  adopted 
son. 

Not  that  there  were  many 
neutrals  present,  or  indeed 
anyone  else.  It  was  a 
shame  because  in  between 
the  robust  tackling  there 
was  some  eminently  wat- 
chable  footbafl- 

Russia’s  neat  interplay 
promised  much,  particu- 
larly in  the  opening  few 
minutes  when  the  Czech 
back  line  was  polled  out  of 


shape  with  extraordinary 
ease.  But  the  Czechs  have 
learned  how  to  ride  their 
luck  and  at  the  precise  mo- 
ment Russia  threatened  to. 
blossom  they  drove  a dag- 
ger through  the  heart  of 
their  opponents'  ambition. 

Cherchesov,  Russia’s 
goalkeeper,  was  still  being 
congratulated  on  acrobati- 
cally turning  behind  Ru- 
bik's powerful  drive  when 
Poborsky  drove  across  the 
resulting  corner. 

The  Russian  defence 
stood  motionless  as  Jan  Sn- 
choparek  stepped  smartly 
forward  to  send  a glancing. - 
header  just  inside  the  far 
post. 

Digging  themselves  out  erf 
holes  of  their  own  making 
is  not  Russia’s  strong  point 
and  not  even  the  prospect 
of  another  comprehensive, 
defeat  could  instil  in  them 
anything  which  even 
hinted  at  self-discipline. 

Nineteen  minutes  in  and 
the  Czechs’  superiority  was 
emphasised  -with  a second 
goal,  again  of  rich  qualify. 

Nemec’s  hopeful  punt  for- 
ward had  covered  almost  50 
yards  when  Pavel  Kuka 
rose  to  meet  it  just  inside 
the  penalty  area.  Had  Cher- 
chesov not  galloped  away  • 
from  Ms  line  the  danger 
would  have  been  minimal, 
but  predictably  he  had,  and 
Kuka’s  header  drifted  up 
and  over  him. 

And  then,  as  quickly  as- 
they  had  stumbled,  the  Rus- 
sians regained  their  bal- 
ance and  they  were  level  by 
the  53rd  minute. 

After  the  substitute  Alex 
Mostovoi  had  headed  in  a 
Khokhlov  cross  three  min- 
utes into  a second  half  of 
heavy  legs  and  many 
errors,  the  defender  Omar 
Tetradze  scrambled  home 
from  close  range  amid 
much  confusion  to  make 
absolute  nonsense  of  what 
had  gone  before. 

RUSSIA!  Chsntessov;  Tetradza.  Nikiforov. 
Qoriukovtch.  Tsymbalsr  {SnaNmov.- 
68mlnj.  Karpin.  Yanovakl.  Radimov. 
Khokhlov,  Koiyvanov  (BoadustnyttL  h-0.  - 
Skmitontov  (Mostovoi.  IH). 

CZECH  RSPUJBUCi  Kouta;  Lata/.  Kutwfc 
SuChoparek.  Homak.  Nodved.  Nemec. 
Pbtwrsfty.  BolW,  Berger.  Kuka  (Snttoer. 

W). 

Hoforoor  A Friuli  (Sweeten). 


Euro  96  results 


Qroup  A 

Bagtand  


Scotland ..  — ... 

I— ft  — ■■  - aa|ai,.| 

JWuaJU  lllHl  itmwwmm 

Group  C 
Italy  (0)0 
53,740 


P W 
3 2 
3 1 
3 1 
3 0 


D L F A Pta 
10  7 2 7 

113  4 4 

1112  4 

12  14  1 


f(0|O 

|Otd  Traltord) 
im  IQJ  3 Czech  ncpMhSo  (2)  3 
Mostovoi  49  Suchoporak  «.  Kuka  i9 
Tetradze  04.  BsschaslnyUi  05  KuMk  09 
(AnfleW) 
PM  D L FAPB 
3 2 t 0 5 0 7 
3 1 1 1 5 8 4 

Half  — 3 1113  3 4 

- - 3 0 ( 2 4 8 1 


Group  B 

Branca—.— 
Span. ... 
Bulgaria... .. 


PHI  D L FAPU 
3 2 1 0 5 2 7 

3 1 2 0 4 3 S 

3 1113  4 4 

3 0 0 3 1 4 0 


Group  D 

Croatia  (0)  O Portapte  (2)  3 

20.484  R{jo  4.  J Pfnto  33 

(C*ty  Ground.  MaUinghsni)  Oomhipoa  83 
Turfcay  (0)  O Damaarit  10)  3 

28551  B Laudrup  50,  84 

I Hills  borough)  Metoen  70 

P W D L F A Pta 

Portugal ...  3 2 10  5 1 7 

Croatia 3 2 0 1 4 3 S 

Pmmartt. 3 1114  4 4 

Itatny— 3 0 0 3 0 5 O 


QUARTEftRIULS;  .tan  £&  Spam  v England  PA  Wombteyk  Franco  v Holland  <030. 
Anttefdj.  Jm  33:  Cz  Rep  v Portugal  (630.  Villa  Pk);  Germany  * Croaks  (3.0,  Old  Traffort) 
SEM-FWALSi  Jem  2Si  Franco  or  Holland  V Cz  Rec  or  Portugal  14.0.  Old  Traflonf).'  Spain 
or  England  v Germany  or  Croatia  (10.  Wembley). 

FINAL:  Juna  SO  (30  Werabkryl 


Scotland’s  Brown  thinking  young 


Patrick  Glenn 


Results 


Rugby  Union 


TOUR  HATCH:  New  South  Wales  44.  Can- 
ada 19. 

Golf 

CV1AH  MASTER*!  Flret-nuznd  Mas 

(GBzira  unless  staled):  SB  L Hackney.  07 
M HJorti  fSwel  SOL  Biookv  (N2i:  C Duffy: 
X Wunsdi  lSpl;  P Mourner  Leocuc  <Frl.  TO 
N Fink  (Aul):  H Allredsaon  fSwo).  L Fau- 
c laugh:  T Johnson.  C Nrfsmark  (Swei:  C 
peek  I US):  R Lauiens  iSumzl:  A Nicholas. 
M-G  Eshiesa  iPnilk  D Barnard.  71  L 
Wotrna  t Nath).  B Burton  (US.1:  K Webb 
lAus):  S Waugh  (Aus).  V Michaud  (Fri. 
QLKNMU1R  CLUB  PROFESSIONAL 
CHAMPIONSHIP  (County  Louth)- 
Soaond-rmaid  Mam  136  B Longmuir 
(Suxiytuin  TO.  60. 140  R 'Weir  (Cowan  70. 
70  141  F Mann  (Musselburgh)  72.  89;  P 
Cowen  iLindrtck)  74.  87.  142  G Law 
(Uphaill  71.  71.  143  5 McKenna  (Stocks- 
lieHd)  73,  TO.  G Furey  (Plaastegton)  73  TO: 
D Jones  (Mourn  Qber)  71.  72.  144  B 
McCall  (Thorpe  Held  72.  72:  B Cameron 
(SundrMge  Park)  72.  7*  M Bradley  IKoijh- 
feyl  72  ft  D Robinson  iFereruue)  69  75: 
J Murray  iSMJcup)  71,  73:  C Mailman  (Eye- 
mouth) 73.  TV.  B McGovern  (Vteadlort)  70. 
74.  146  P Hinton  (Chesterton)  72.  72;  G 
Weir  i Bra  KJ  Hills)  73. 7Z  5 Be  SO  (Mountain 
Lnf.es I TO.  75. 

Tennis 

WtmuBDON  OUALIFV1MO  (Roehamt>- 
tonl:  Mam  Third  roeaxk  J Grabb  <US|  bt 
D Adams  iSAj  6-3.  7-6  6-1  D Neator 
team  la  K rttome  (USi  *~s.  6-1.  M.  8-v. 
D Flacb  IUS1  bt  A Jarryd  (Sw»l  4-6  1-6. 

6- 2.  6-1  6-3.  N Qodwfei  ISA)  M L Pass 
ilnd)  3-6.  8-3.  6-4.  6-3:  J Pahnar  ,US)  bl  5 
Bryan  I US)  6-3  7-5.  6-3:  A O'Brien  (US) 
bt  D Nainkln  ISA)  8-1. 6-3.  7-6;  D Nartfao 
INI  bf  P Wassehl  (Noth)  7-5.  7-6.  6-1;  L 
Manta  (SwlEl  bl  M Mlmyi  (Belarus)  6-2. 

7- 5.  8-4:  A Me  (Ausl  bl  C Haggard  ISA) 

6-7.  7-6. 6-3.  2-6,  8-1  P TranancoM  (Au9) 
U O Soules  (Fit  7-5.  6-4.  fi-3;  4 throw 
hrtok  (Gar)  bl  A Thoms  (Ger)  8-3.  3-6. 
2-6.  6-4,  7-5;  M Navarra  (III  bl  A Richard- 
aon  iGB)  7-5.  7-6. 4-6.  7-S  S Hue*  (fr)  M 
Q Doyla  | Aua)  3-8.  4-6,  6-1.  6-2.  8-1:  T 
Kuwpai  (Nerhj  bl  C Clark  (US)  8-1.  8-7. 

6- 7.  6-4.  64:  T Champion  (Fr)  bl  A Chang 
tCan)  5-7.  6-T.  7-8.  7-8;  P RuMtayre  (Frt 
bt  A Z mom  an  (Ana)  8-^2.  6-2.  8-7. 3-8.  6-3 
Women:  Saoand  rerocb  F PwWfi  (HI  bl 
T Snyder  (US)  8-3  6-1:  M Pax  (Aro) « & 
Rdnstadler  lAufl  6-7.  7-8.  6-4;  M Strend- 
lund  (Swe)  bl  S Drak»Grockmui  (Aus) 

8- 2.  7- S:  K-4  Oum  (Ausl  bl  C Ohenkt  (Fr) 

7- 8, 6-J:  A Kmoh  (UixI  M A Warn wr>ght 
(QB)  6-2.  7-8;  A Ohn  (Pol)  bl  K RadWrd 
i Ausl  8-3.  68.  6-1:  S TMaia  (Cro)  bl  Y 
Yasnlda  (Japan)  6-0  6-3;  C PapadNkl 
(Gr)  bl  N Oahlman  (Fm)  0-8.  8-3.  6-1:  A 
CootMHeea  (Fr)  bt  J Pulun  (GB)  7-8. 7-ft  c 

jto>  (Ram)  bl  T Krtt»n  iSto)  8-3.  3-8. 

7-5;  4 Wood  (OB)  bt  C Buteson  (Fr)  6-3. 
6-ft  A OwMd  (Ausl  bl  C Via  (Noth)  0-6. 
6-3.  7-5.  P I —upturn  |Cz)  M S Moorlandw 
(Nebl)  6-3.  2-6  6-1;  M Drteui  (Can)  bl  E 
Dr  Lone  (US)  8-2.  6-2:  H SmM  (Japan)  bl 
E Bond  (GB)  7-8.  6-4;  L Galatea  (It)  bl  □ 
Graham  1US1  4-8.  6-3.  6-4 
NOTTINGHAM  OPEN:  Baonnd  rgu*#  G 
Ruaodahi  (GBi  u M Damn  iCt)  6-3.  7-8; 
M Potctwy  IGB) bt  PTtaher  thus)  8-3  8-4- 
S StoHe  iAu*>  M A Volkov  iRual  8-3.  6-4; 
T Wood  bridge  lAua)  bt  C Woodruff  (US) 
’-5  6-4;  J SHterink  (Netfil  bt  M 
>;r, liner  (Geri  2-8  7-8  6-3-  S Matauoka 
lai‘jr.1  b(  - Cdirelja  (Spi  8-4  8-3  V spa- 
lea  <uSt  W U hnowlwi  i6*ht  7-6  6— i-  T 
Henman  c3E:  bt  U J.ijCO  iUSi  8-7  7-6 


GRASS-COURT  KEtTS  TOunMAJUBfr 

iHaiinr  First  raundb  J Courier  (US)  bt  A 

Voteea  (Rom)  6-2.  8-3.  Sorwul  nxmdb  V 

KafoinBcov  (Rug)  bt  B Black  Elm)  6-3. 

8-4;  M Gvstafsaon  (swo)  bt  P HaarhUfS 
iNeth)  7-6.  8-ft  D Vaook  (Czl  bt  M Roasnt 
ISwtlZ)  6-4. 3-6. 7-6. 

MEN'S  INTERNATIONAL  (Bologna): 
Second  round:  A Ctmnskn  (Rus)  bt  G 
SchaSer  (Ml)  6-4. 8-4-.  K Ataml  IMor>  bt  K 
Goosens  (BoD  8-4. 4-8.  6-2:  F Rant  (Spj 
bl  C Ruud  (Nor)  6-4.  6-2. 

WOMEN'S  GRASS-COURT  CHAMPION- 
SHIPS (Has malm):  Second  round:  I Ma- 
tes (Grol  bt  A Uauregmo  (Fr)  8-4.  6-2:  M 
Sukoea  (Cx|  M M Oremans  (Nath)  3-8. 
68  6-2;  K Boogwt  (Kelli)  bl  M Ehdo 
I Japan  i 6-2.  8-4.  J Wleroor  (Aul)  Bl  P 
Karri* tra  (Nate)  6-3.  6-4.  R Efcayunih 
IRotnj  bl  E Likovigewa  (Rua)  4-6. 7-6.  6-2: 
L Notand  (Lai)  bt  B Schultz -McCarthy 
INeth)  8-4  6-7.  8-1.  D van  Rooet  (Bad  bl 
S Appel  mans  (Ball  6-4.  6-2;  A Unbar 
(Gorl  bi  R Grande  (HI  7-5  7-S 
WTWUUTXMAI  UUHES  CHAMPtOH- 
HUPS  i&tAbouiel  Second  rounds  M 
(US)  bt  M Me  Grate  (US)  8-2.  6-4.  L 
(USl  bl  C Rubin  (US)  8-3  rot  V 
Undo)  bl  L Davenport  fUS|  8-2. 
6-3:  I OorrodnHtel  (Arg)  bl  L McNeil 
(US)  6-2.  68:  N Taodat  (Fri  M I Sptrlea 
(Romj  6-2.  6-3.  J Novatan  (C2)  bt  N 
Arendl  (US)  6-4.  4-6  8-3;  M-J  remnutar 
i US)  bt  a 5uglyama  i Japan)  6-3,  6-3.  c 
Martin «g  (Spj  bl  N Zvereva  (Belarus)  7-6, 
4-8.  6-3. 

Baseball 

NATIONAL  LSAOUEi  CTucago  8.  Los  An- 
petes  9 i'Isti:  Chicago  7,  Los  Angeleg  4 
(2nd):  San  Francicco  9.  Florida  B (ISInnsi: 
Atlanta  5.  San  Diego  3.  Houston  4,  Cincin- 
nati 6 (lOmns):  SI  Unite  3.  Philadelphia  % 
Colorado  8,  Montreal  12  Puotpmwwfc 
Pittsburgh  v New  York. 

AMERICAN  UAQIWl  Seattle  3.  Toronto 
it;  Detron  5,  Oakland  a New  York  2 Min- 
nesota CL  Baltimore  0.  Tsui  T.  Milwaukee 
8.  Kansas  CHy  1:  Cleveland  9.  Beaton  7, 
California  5.  Chicago  4. 


Cycling 


<FreueniBldl‘ 

Nintti  stage  (tupp-trtal.  35kml  I.  E Berzin 
(Rue)  40m n 24soc:  S.  G Farealn  (ID  at  Imin 
iZeec  3.  L Armstrong  IUSI  1.25:  4.  M Ser- 
nelfini  (IQ  1 31:  5.  G Bugno  (II)  1.46;  6.  V 
Ekhnov  (Bus)  1.51;  7.  M BetUn  (It)  2.11.  S.  A 
ETIi  (It)  same  lime:  0.  R Foreonl  gt)  221;  10. 
U Bolt*  (Gorl  22&  Ownfe  1.  P Lulten- 
bergor  (Autl  38ftr  64mln  37eec  a.  Forerun 
at  Isaac:  3.  Bugno  1 IS;  A Berzin  1 18:  S. 
Forcoif  2411;  8.  Em  3 06: 7.  Bolts  4 10:  a M 
Vergnoni  lit)  8JS;  9.  A Meier  (SwKz)  9 52 
10.  S Ghechhlrt  (H)  16.07. 
UfTERNATKNIAL  *RK  (We  cH  Mann 
Open  10-mBa  Ume-trW  (Port  Erin):  1.  B 
Buss  (RAF  CO  22m) n 4Seec;  2.  M BOtelH 
(Coalville  Whl  2ajw  3.  P Hart  [Opnmum 
Periormanee  RT|  23.10.  Turn:  RAF  CC  (B 
Busa.  P Kaye.  G Lawton)  it*  10m In  48>ee. 
tfetaiisiei  G Lon  gland  (Radford  Accoun- 
tants) 23m in  2&sec.  Juirfnrsi  j Tucker 
(South  Pennine  RC]  24min  CSsoc.  Vutim 
S Corlett  (Elian  Vanran  CC)  27mm  45sec. 


(Bfllown  circuit  4a  miles):  1,  A Vlnokourov 
(Kaz)  Ibt  aamm  OSoec;  2-  1 Mmnhott 
(Ausl:  3.  A Lan  gel  la  (Fr):  4.  D Letovre  (Fr): 
S.  V Kravchenko  (KazK  a P Cfw«iman 
(Team  2003)  all  same  tfme. 

Evening  Racing 

nOTTMOHAM 

MO  (1m  If  2iayds)>  1.  MAZILLA,  R 
Havtln  (ft-U.  2.  Camo&i  Wew  (0-1).  3, 
Shuttlecock  (16-1)  4,  Northorn  Motto 

i5-1l  4-1  Fav  Ypl  Again  M rjn  i I i4 
Streelerl  Toln  17  20-  Cl  48.  hOO  C5«. 
Oja  I F £-i4  go  TOlO  Trw  Mol  won  CSF 
C7187  Tricaar  183386 


SCOTLAND'S  coach 

Craig  Brown  swallowed 
his  disappointment  yes- 
terday and  began  to  plan  for 
the  qualifying  series  for  the 
1996  World  Cup  finals,  a cam- 
paign that  begins  against 
Austria  in  Vienna  in  August. 

Still  depressed  by  the  fate 
his  team  suffered  on  Tuesday, 
when  they  failed  by  a single 
goal  to  reach  the  last  eight  of 
the  European  Championship. 
Brown  confirmed  that  his 
main  concerns  about  his 


7jOO  (Bf  ISjrdaJi  1,  CLOSE  RELATIVE, 
T Soroka  (2-1):  2,  kiowl  15-4  Favj;  3, 
Con orfkm  Fantasy  (12-(|.  7 ran  k.  4 |R 
Chari  ton)  ToW  0.80:  E2.00.  tl.20.  Lual  F- 
C5.ia  CSF-  E5.S7. 

7M  (1m  B4yda)i  1,  O FACTOR,  S 
Drowns  (14-1),  a,  YoxoH  Lodgo  (14-1).  3, 
Rol  da  La  Mar  (1  v-4j.  5-3  Fa,  Hollos.  12 
ran  Hd.  X (D  Haydn  Jonas)  Tore:  C2O.80C 
IE  90.  £4.80.  Cl  .40  Dual  f £154.40.  Tolo 
Trio  £129  10  - pari  wan.  CSF  £188  90 
Tricaar  0561.45,  Non  Rimns*-  Ballard 
Lady. 

8J»  (Sf  13yds):  1,  EYE  SHADOW,  J F 
Epan  (6-1):  2,  Suftt  Factors  ia— 1):  3.  Ay- 
booulrl  (9-4  Fiv|.  10  ran  % IV  (B  Mao- 
nan)  Tote.  C7.80:  C3  00.  E2.70.  £1.10  Dual 
F.  £27.30.  Tc4C  Trio.  C44W  CSF:  £57.71 
turn  (In  61  1Gyd*)i  1,  DURHAM,  At- 
itob  Cook  (18-1):  2,  Royal  Ctnws  (3-1); 
3,  Athortan  Croon  (J4-ij  0—1  Fav 
Cuanob  10  ran  1*.  6.  iR  Simpsoni  Tow 
£10.70;  £2.30.  £290  Dual  F:  £18.50. 

Tote  Trio  £74  90  CSF-  C«  50  Trkawr 
£49039 

WORCESTER 

MS  (2m):  1,  HIGHLY  REPUTABLE,  R 
Durr  woody  (6-11.  2,  FUdiy  15-1  Fav),  3, 
MHzfo  (9-11.  4,  Most  Iwturosthitf  120-1) 
n ran  2 1.  (G  Bravaryi  Tolo-  £8  7a  CL80 
C 2 10  £4  20.  Dual  f £37  20  Tole  Trta- 
[61  10.  CSF-  £3963.  Tricaar  £272  29.  Non 
Runnoc  Striding  Edga 
T.1 5 (Snali  t,  NIGHT  TIME.  L AsfxHI  (2-1 
Jt  Fav);  £,  EMabatoorbott  |2S-11.  a,  Mte- 
rosota  Fata  18-11.  2-1  J(  Fav  Pieaunl 
5urprhso  12  tart  3tL  Z lA  Slroatarl  Tow 
£260.  £130  £2.70.  £2  60  Dual  F £37  20 
Totu  Tno  C 127.80  - pari  won.  CSF-  £46.00. 
Non  Run  oar  Bobby  Blue. 

7 -AS  (2m  At  llOyda):  9,  COMEDY 
ROAD.  R Johnson  IB— 1 1;  a,  Honloy 
Itegatta  (5-1):  3,  Bhacradc  l9-2i.  7-2  Fav 
Final  Pride  lOrane  6 IR  Lbci  Toiu  £5t». 
EZIO.  £2.00.  £1.40.  Oua I F-  £30 90  Tele 
Trio.  £32.20.  CSF-  £47.46.  TrlcaBh  [19T.15 
.Mon  Runner  Judicial  Field. 

B. IS  (2m  41):  1,  SIGMA  WIRELESS,  S 
Wynna  (5-1);  S,  BBtagwh  |4-1(.  3.  Da- 
mo»  (ii-4|  9-4  Fav  Dream  Hnre.  13  ran  4, 
10  (Capi  T Fora  ten  Tolo:  C?  4ft  £1.50. 
Cl  70.  £2  40  Dual  F £12  60.  Tolo  Trio. 
£7  20  CSF'  £25  87.  Non  flunnerv  Cheer's 
Baby.  Glistening  Dawn 
8teS  (2m  TfX  1,  FLY  THE  WIND,  D 
Bridgwater  (7-2):  2.  Rod  EBion  (33-1):  3, 
Mroor  Nhymo  (20- U.  3-1  Fav  Baltvline. 
17  ran  9,  hd  (M  Pipe)  Tote-  £6.40;  ££.40 
EB  40.  £660.  Dual  F-  Cioa  80  Tote  TrW  Not 
•0*1.  CSF-  (1192?  Non  Runner:  PacKlc 
Power. 

Hockey 

DUTCH  INTENNATIOHAL  TOURNA- 
MENT (Anwriveen)  Gernuny  6 Pakistan 
I;  Netherlands  2.  Great  Britain  1. 


Fixtures 


(7.30  unless  slated) 

Rugby  League 

ALLIANCE:  C a slumlord  * Leeds  OWh  Im  y 
Halifax.  SI  Helnim  v Wigan.  Warrington  v 
Hull.  First  DMcJoic  Dewsbury  y Bailey. 
Loigh  v Swmion  Wakelleld  v Feateer- 
Stone:  VOdnes  v Sneniew  Sncoml  Dlv 
Moot  Cheney  » Doncaster 

• Dean  Saunders  h.is  turned  4o*n  me 
lo  Iimvu  turlbOy  and  irlum  10  Eng- 
land Thn  G.ilarasarav  arid  la>m.:r  Ar-ror, 
Viiu  striker  ywierajy  rcjocir.-tf  ( 2 millic-n 
Ollpf  lO  move  Nrituath.liu  Fwcr,l  For  • 
esrs  mana(io>  Frank  ClJi)  J 0 : ^ f.o  a fee 
'Lite  m.-  Tun-K")  club  l«  ;hc  1 l.yn.ir^ld 
rll.koi  Eu'  Slundyry  yi.; ^ d *ip  mr,.. q,-,. 
-.-.luce  hr-  ea-.  unr  jnp-/  - . lh  ir,.,  ih.-.|i.,  • 
Fc<v*:  1 -.  c'lurl...| 


squad  were  their  average  age 
and  their  failure  to  score 
goals  — their  single  most 
damning  weakness. 

“Only  two  of  the  team  who 
stoned  against  Switzerland 
were  under  30,"  said  Brown, 
"so  that  is  a slight  concern. 
And  of  course  v.  e have  known 
for  some  time  that  we  are 
short  in  the  scoring 
department. 

“We  could  do  with  a 
younger  striker  or  two,  as 
there  is  quite  a gap  between 
the  established,  senior  men 
like  Ally  McCoist  and  the 
very  young,  under-21  players. 


Rugby  Union 


“Duncan  Ferguson  is  there, 
of  coarse,  and  he  can  give  us 
another  option  when  he  is 
fully  fit,  but  the  changes  to 
the  squad  cannot  be  sweep- 
ing. they  have  to  be  graduaL 
In  the  World  Cup  we  will  be 
allowed  any  three  subs  from 
seven  on  the  bench.  So  as  the 
pool  expands  in  size  It  must 
also  contain  more  depth.” 

Time  is  short  and  Brown 
conceded  that  he  might  have 
to  take  risks.  '1  may  throw 
one  or  two  of  the  younger 
strikers  im  We'll  see  bow  they 
shape  up.” 

The  credit  Brown  took  from  j 


Euro  96  was  endorsed  by  his 
assistant,  the  Hibs  manager 
Alex  Miller.  "Craig  showed 
himself  to  be  a match  for  any 
coach  in  the  world."  said 
Miller. 

"In  a section  with  Terry. 
Venables.  Artur  Jorge  and. 
Guus  Hiddink,  Scotland  were; 
a tactical  match  for  any  of. 
them.  And  nobody  could  have’ 
got  mare  out  af  a group  of 
players  than  Craig  did.  I've, 
been  watching  Scotland 
games  since  1960  and  that  is* 
the  best-organised  series  of) 
performances  I've  seen  in 
those  36  years.” 


Hastings  back  to  set  Scotland  cap  record 


SCOTT  HASTINGS  will 
win  a record  62nd  cap  for 
Scotland  when  he  returns 
from  injury  for  the  second 
Test  against  New  Zealand  at 
Eden  Park  on  Saturday.  The 
Watson ians  centre  will  move 
ahead  of  his  brother  Gavin, 
with  whom  he  shared  the 
record. 

The  inclusion  of  Hastings, 
who  has  recovered  from  the 
knee  injury  that  kept  him  out 
of  the  first  Test  is  one  of  two 
changes  to  the  team  that  lost 
to  the  All  Blacks  in  Dunedin. 

Tony  Stanger.  who  has 
been  playing  at  outside  cen- 
tre. is  picked  on  the  right 
wing  instead  of  Craig  Joiner. 
Jonah  Lomu  has  a knee  in- 
jury so  Stanger  may  be 
spared  the  thankless  task  of 
facing  him,  but  the  All 


Sport  in  brief 

Soccer 

Leicester  City's  manager 
Martin  O’Neill  hopes  to  begin 
the  restructuring  of  his  pro- 
moted side  by  signing  the  20- 
year-old  Miilwab  foil-back 
Ben  Thatcher  for  about 
£1.5  million,  writes  Ian  Ross. 

O'Neill  has  also  joined  the 
competition  to  sign  Reading’s 
out-of-contract  Welsh  interna- 
tional defender  Adrian  Wil- 
liams, who  also  interests 
West  Ham,  Wolves  and  the 
Dutch  side  Feyeuoord. 

Golf 

Britain's  Lisa  Hackney 
stepped  up  her  challenge  for  a 
Solheim  Cup  place  with  eight 
birdies  in  a six-under-par  66 
in  the  opening  round  of  the 
Evian  Masters  in  France. 

Hackney,  die  Welsh  Open 
champion  from  Stoke,  leads 
the  field,  one  Stroke  ahead  of 
Sweden's  Maria  Hjorth.  with 
the  dvrending  champion 
Laura  Davies  on  72. 


Blacks'  coach  John  Hart  said: 
"We  will  give  Jonah  right  up 
to  the  day  erf  the  Test  to  prove 
his  fitness.” 

Wales,  for  their  second  Test 
against  Australia  at  Sydney 
on  Saturday,  have  dropped 
the  tight-head  prop  John 
Davies  in  favour  of  Lyndon 
Mustoe,  one  of  three  changes 
to  the  side  beaten  56-25  in  the 
Brisbane  Test 

With  the  centre  Leigh 
Davies  and  flanker  Gwyn 
Jones  Injured,  Simon  Hill 
comes  in  on  the  left  wing  to 
win  his  ninth  cap  and 
Andrew  Gibbs  will  play  at 
blind-side  flanker  in  his  third 
international  appearance. 

There  are  also  three  posi- 
tional changes,  with  Gareth 
Thomas  switching  to  the  cen- 
tre. Steve  Williams  moving  to 


Sailing 

Light  winds  put  paid  to  the 
majority  of  the  racing  in  the 
Brut  Cnp  of  France  at  Sdte. 
but  Russell  Coutts  of  New 
Zealand  advanced  his  chances 
of  winning  the  bonus  prize  of 
5250,000  (£166,000)  should  he 
win  this  Grand  Prix  by  beat- 
ing France’s  Thierry  Pepon- 
net  In  their  round-robin 
match,  writes  Bob  Fisher. 

On  the  opening  day  of  the 
Hackett  Etchells  World 
Championship  at  Cowes.  Brit- 
ain's Eddie  Warwick  won  the 
Royal  Yacht  Squadron  Invita- 
tional Race. 

Tennis 

Yevgeny  Kafelnikov  and  Jim 
Courier  breezed  to  impressive 
straight-set  victories  in  the 
second  round  of  the  Halle 
grass-court  men's  tourna- 
ment in  Germany.  The 
French  Open  champion  Kafel- 
nikov rolled  over  Zimbabwe's 
Byron  Black  6-3.  6-4.  and 
Courier  needed  only  61  min- 
utes to  rout  Italy's  Adrian 
Vouiea  6-2.  6-2. 


open-side  flanker  and  Hemi 
Taylor  going  back  to  No.  8. 

Despite  their  heavy  defeat 
at  Rail ym ore.  Wales's  coach 
Kevin  Bo  wring  is  confident 
his  side  can  bounce  back. 
"We  are  very  determined  this 
time,"  he  said.  "We  have 
learnt  a lot  here  and  now  it  is 
time  we  started  to  perform.” 

*fOTLAMI»i  R ShOdhord  (Matrass);  A 
Slangor  (Haoick).  £ Hooting* 
(Watsofiians),  I AnfeN  (Sorting  Counly). 
K Logro  (Stirling  County):  Q Tmraorod 
(Northampton).  C Aimbwg  (Newnuffo): 
p HHton  (Bate).  K MeKMttfe  (SUrtHiff 
County)  P Wrigtii  (Boroughmuir).  B 
CrimM ijBourflta).  G Woir  (Newcsmtto).  fl 
Wawwltei  (Walsonians.  cant),  ■ 
realm.  I South  (Gloucester). 

****■*■  OJaneHI):  I Knte 
lUaneltt).  G Thomas  (Pontypridd).  M 
poulM  (Llanelli).  5 hhi  (CosdHf);  K 
Jonhlno  (Pontypridd).  R Hoslty 
(Richmond)  C Lu«»  (Swansea).  * 
iCardHI.  cact).  L Mostoo 
(wu-trnr,  o UcnMRm  (Harlequins),  D 
jowos  (Cardiff!.  A QAbc  (NevdHMgs).  H 
Ta7*or  iCardiltl.  S WtDhons  (Nsatel- 
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advantage 


No,  ft‘s  not  fair -but 
somebody  has  to  win 
two  tickets  to  the 
Wimbledon  Men’s 
Final  in  this  Sunday’s 
Observer.  Why 

shouldn't  it  be  you? 


theObserver 


V. 
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SPORTS  NEWS  15 


David  Lacey  says  the  firepower  that  overwhelmed  Holland  for  the  most  famous  win  at  Wembley  since  ’66  could  enable  Terry  Venables  to  emulate  Sir  Alf  Ramsey  ISofia, 


Shearer  puts  England  in  shooting  range 


Success  changes 

perspectives.  After 
what  happened  at 
Wembley  on  Tues- 
day night  the  England 
team  could  turn  up  for  Sat- 
urday’s European  Champi- 
onship quarter-final 
against  Spain  on  the  back 
of  a beer  lorry  and  no  one 
would  raise  an  eyebrow. 

Having  routed  Holland 
4-1,  Terry  Venables’s  play- 
i ers  could  dismantle  a 747 
from  nose  to  tail  without- 
arousing  any  comment 
other  than  a favourable 
comparison  with  the  Marx 
Brothers*  demolition  of  a 
train."  Even  now  a certain 
night-club  in  Hong  Knng 
may  be  preparing  to  en- 
grave its  dentist’s  chair 
with  the  following:  "Gazza 
and  Teddy  supped  here!” 

In  the  space  of  90  minutes 
Venables  himself  has  leapt 
in  public  esteem.  The  club- 
owning.  book-publishing 
litigant  who  looked  after 
the  national  team  when  be 
could  find  the  time  has  now 
become  the  most  highly 
regarded  England  man- 
ager-coach since  Bobby 
Robson’s  brief  apotheosis 
in  1990. 

■A  victory  against  Spain 
and  Venables  will  be  bear- 
ing down  on  Sir  Alf  Ram- 
sey’s singular  reputation  as 
the  only  man  to  win  any- 
thing with  England  in  a 
major  tournament.  Robson 


Terry  and  the 
boys  give  the 
press  some  stick 

(continued  from  Page  26) 
but  the  second  Test  against 
India  begins  today  and,  if 
England  win.  the  the  parallel- 
universe  theory  will  look 
even  more  plausible.  It  would 
be  churlish,  meanwhile,  not 
to  allow  the  players  their  mo- 
ment to  gloat 

“I  can’t  believe  how  you  1 
guys  run  us  down.”  Teddy 
Sheringham  scolded  repor- 
ters yesterday.  “Look  at  the 
quality  in  our  side  and  it's 
just  unbelievable.  The  sooner 
you  guys  realise  that  and 
back  us,  the  better  we’ll  do. 
Look  at  the  players  we've  got 
especially  going  forward.  If 
anyone  else  had  Anderton. 
McManaman  and  Shearer 
you'd  say  they  were  a team 
that  had  to  be  watched,  but 
you  just  write  us  off." 

Stuart  Pearce  took  up  the 
theme.  "It’s  Just  not  the  case 
that  the  rest  of  Europe  was 
laughing  at  English  football  ! 
That  is  something  that  is  gen- 
erated here  [in  the  press 
seats].  Yesterday  we  were  not 
dapable  of  playing  top-class 
international  football  but  this 
afternoon  we  suddenly  are. 
That's  just  ridiculous. 

'I  “This  team  has  not  lost 
many  games  ever.  I’ve  played 
ffc  internationals  and  lost  six 
times.  If  I had  done  that  at 
club  level  I would  have  two 
titles  by  now." 

Nothing  footballers  say.  of 
course,  can  be  trusted.  They 
are  all  deaf  to  press  criticism, 
unless  it  provides  a conve- 
nient excuse  for  defeat  Some 
claim  that  they  do  not  read 
newspapers  at  all.  Yet  if  press 
comment  has  such  power  to 
affect  results,  shouldn't  the 
press  be  invited  up  to  share 
the  winners'  medals  on  Sun- 
day week  if  England  become 
European  champions? 

For  now,  though,  everyone 
loves  one  another.  England 
may  be  only  as  good  as  their 
last  g^me.  but  that  was  very 
good  indeed. 
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From  beer  mugs  to  big-game  hunters . . . the  tabloids  go  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  as  they  chart  England’s  ups  and  downs  photomontage:  roger  tooth 


reached  the  World  Cup 
semi-finals,  the  best  anyone 
has  achieved  with  an  Eng- 
land team  abroad.  Venables 
may  be  about  to  emulate 
Ramsey  at  home,  and  in  a 
markedly  stronger  field 
than  the  World  Cup  of  30 
years  ago. 

Before  Tuesday  night 
England’s  progress  in  Euro 
96  had  invited  no  more 
than  guarded  praise.  In  the 
1-1  draw  with  Switzerland 
and  the  2-0  win  over  Scot- 
land any  qualities  in  Ven- 
ables's  team  had  been  only 
glimpsed  — the  slick  pass- 
ing move  that  led  to  the 
goal  against  the  Swiss,  and 
the  10  minutes  or  so  against 


the  Scots  when  the  passing 
started  to  gel  around  Steve 
McManaman  and  Jamie 
Redknapp. 

On  Tuesday,  however, 
everything  came  together. 
It  was  like  Eliza  Doolittle 
suddenly  discovering  her 
aspirates.  Holland  were  un- 
settled by  consistently  good 
passing  and  movement  and 
blown  apart  fay  the  finish- 
ing of  Alan  Shearer  and 
Teddy  Sheringham,  who 
each  scored  twice.  The 
Dutch  actually  achieved 
more  attempts  on  goal  but 
English  gunnery  won  the 
most  famous  victory  seen 
at  Wembley  since  the  1966 
final. 


Group  D:  Croatia  0,  Portugal  3 

Croatia  keep 
powder  dry 


Martin  Thorpe 
at  the  City  Ground  ' 

THEY  say  that  football  is 
a funny  old  game.  But  it 
is  really  strange  in  Cro- 
atia. They  came  into  this 
game  as  group  leaders,  were 
already  guaranteed  qualifica- 
tion. but  their  coach  Miroslav 
Blaze  vie  dropped  seven  play- 
ers freon  the  team  who  beat 
Denmark  at  the  weekend,  so 
not  surprisingly  they  lost  and 
finlshed~second  in  the  table. 

Now  why  would  he  want  to 
do  that  when  he  knew  second 
place  almost  certainly  would 
bring  with  it  a quarter-final 
against  Germany? 

Worse  still,  if  Croatia 
should  beat  Germany  they 
would  then  face  the  possibil- 
ity of  an  even  tougher  game 
in  the  semi-final.  England  at 
Wembley,  rather  than  the 
winners  of  Holland  v France. 

Here  is  the  logic.  “I  think 
the  German  kind  of  game  is 
preferable  for  us,”  argued 
Blazevic.  Perhaps  there  has 
been  a shortage  of  sunshades 
at  Croatia’s  hotel. 

Certainly  Denmark  would 
like  to  give  him  a tanning; 
their  only  chance  of  qualify- 
ing depended  on  Croatia  beat- 
ing Portugal. 

The  one  consolation  is  that 
the  world  will  have  another 
chance  to  see  the  skills  of  Por- 
tugal. who  needed  at  least  a 
draw  from  this  game  to  make 
the  quarter-finals. 

Blazevic  tried  to  defend  his 
changes.  Jerkan  had  a broken 
nose  and  Stanic.an  injured 
ankle,  he  said,  and  the  others 
left  out  were  on  yellow  cards, 
though  in  fact  Suker  and  Sti- 
mac  were  not. 

Unfortunately  there  seems 
to  be  no  competition  rule  that 


Not  since  Robson’s  side  1 
scored  four  times  against  ■ 
Yugoslavia  In  the  opening 
24  minutes  of  a European  \ 
Championship  qualifier  in 
Belgrade  in  1987  has  an 
Engl  find  team  demolished 
opposition  of  any  standing 
so  completely  as  did  Vena- 
bles’s attack  at  the  start  of 
Tuesday’s  second  half.  . 

There  was  an  almost  Ger- 
manic ruthlessness  about 
the  three  goals  they  put 
past  Van  der  Sar  in  the 
space  of  12  minutes,  bring- 
ing Holland  to  thp  brink  of 
elimination  from  the  tour- 
nament until  Patrick  Kloi- 
vert  popped  one  through  ! 
David  Seaman's  legs  to  pre- 1 


serve  Dutch  interest  in 
Euro  96  a while  longer. 

One  of  the  most  surpris- 
ing aspects  of  England’s 
progress  to  the  quarter-fin- 
als is  the  fact  that  in  all 
three  matches  Venables  has 
used  the  same  11  players 
plus  substitutes.  Win  or 
lose,  be  was  expected  to 
maicA  changes.  He  himself 
said  as  much. 

In  fact  he  has  kept  faith 
with  a format  which  allows 
him  to  change  players’ 
roles  without  altering  the 
personnel.  The  ease  with 
which  Sonthgate  moves 
from  a five-man  midfield  to 
a four-man  defence'  typifies 
the  versatility  and  intelli- 


gence in  the  squad  Vena- 
bles has  spent  2V,  years 
striving  to  achieve. 

All  the  players  appear 
comfortable  in  whatever 
task  is  allotted  to  them.  It  Is 
clear  now  that  much  work 
has  been  done  in  evolving 
situations  which  bring  Paul 
Inee  late  into  an  attacking 
movement.  This  led  to 
Shearer’s  goal  against  Swit- 
zerland as  well  as  the  pen- 
alty, after  Blind  had 
brought  down  Dice,  that  en- 
abled Shearer  to  give  Eng- 
land the  lead  against 
Holland. 

luce  will  miss  the  Spain 
game,  having  received  a 
second  yellow  card.  Pre- 


sumably David  Platt,  who 
replaced  him  midway 
through  the  second  half, 
will  stay  in  the  side  for 
the  quarter-finals.  That 
should  be  the  only  change. 
Spain  will  face  a confident 
settled  England  team  now 
fniiy  expected  to  reach  the 

semi-finals. 

For  the  next  three  days 
the  messages  from  Bisham 
Abbey  will  be  all  about 
guarding  against  compla- 
cency. True.  England  have 
only  managed  to  reach  first 
base.  But  to  the  assertion 
that  “we’ve  won  nothing 
yet”  one  can  only  point  out 
that  winning  the  nation's 
respect  is  no  small  achieve- 
ment after  the  prologue  of 

three  weeks  ago. 

The  English  mood  has  sel- 
dom been  more  buoyant 
While  the  Dutch  camp  tears 
itself  apart  and  recalcitrant 
Russians  are  sent  home, 
Venables’s  players  have  de- 
veloped an  even  stronger 
cadre  spirit.  England  foot- 
ballers may  sometimes  foil 
over.  They  seldom  Call  out 

After  Tuesday  there  is. 
needless  to  say.  enough  egg 
on  critical  faces  to  go  into 
the  omelette  business  full- 
time. Yet  whatever  the 
donbts  about  England 
might  have  been  before- 
hand, everything  was 
likely  to  change  once 
Shearer  found  his  range.  So 
it  has  proved. 


compels  coaches  to  play  their 
strongest  side,  even  if  the 
result  of  the  game  affects  the 
chances  of  another  team.  So 
without  the  stars  of  Sunday. 
Bo  ban,  Asanovic  and  Suker, 
along  with  Stimac  and  Ladle. 
Croatia  played  as  if  they  were 
involved  in  nothing  more 
serious  than  a training 
ground  run-out 

It  took  them  only  three  min- 
utes to  concede  a goal.  Secre- 
tary's cross  from  the  right 
finding  an  unmarked  Figo 
who  shot  home.  Thirty  min- 
utes of  Croatian  domination 
but  one  chance  later.  Portugal 
went  2-0  up.  Sa  Pinto's  over- 
head kick  teed  up  Joao  Pinto, 
again  unmarked  six  yards 
out 

Croatia  continued  to  assert 
more  authority  lest  they  be 
mistaken  for  a team  who  were 
not  really  trying  Jurcevic 
forced  another  save  from  Vi- 
tor  Baia.  and  at  half-time  on 
came  Boban.  Suker  and  Asan- 
ovic. The  Croatians  appeared 
to  mean  business  now  and 
Asanovic  forced  a great  one- 
handed  save  from  Baia  to 
prove  it 

But  then  Portugal  scored  a 
third.  And  what  a force  that 
was.  The  defender  Pavlicic  at- 
tempted a hoofed  clearance 
which  hit  the  back  of  his 
team-mate  Bilic.  rebounding 
into  the  path  of  Portugal's  Do- 
mingos who,  free  on  goal,  slot- 
ted the  ball  wide  of  Mrmic. 

Shortly  after  that  Asanovic 
found  himself  clear  on  goal 
six  yards  out  but  shot  wide.  It 
could  happen  to  anybody. 

cnOATUki  Mrmic.  Slrmc.  Biltc.  Pavlicic. 
Soldo.  Jarni.  Jurcevic.  Mladenovic 
1 Boban  b-B.  ProMnecw  (Asanovic.  fwi. 
Pamic  (9u*or.  tv-0.  Vlwlc 
PODTUQJUa  Bala,  Sacratarlo.  Couto. 
Haider.  Dimas.  Ocoano.  Sousa  ( Tavares . 
TOmln).  Rul  Cosli  (Barbosa.  61).  Joao 
Pmta  Sa  Pinto  (Dorn logos,  n-tt.  Flgo 
tWtw— i B Heynemann  (GarmanyV 
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Ear  to  the  ground . . . Portugal's  Sa  Pinto  bites  the  dust  in  a challenge  with  Croatia’s  Slaven  Bilic  photograph:  hubbu  spwch 

Group  D : T urkey  0,  Denmark  3 

Holders  go  out  with  pride  intact  and  a three-goal  salvo 


Michael  Walker 
art  Hillsborough 

THE  RoLigans  of  Denmark. 

perhaps  sensing  the  inev- 
itable, sang  one  long  lusty 
chorus  of  We  Are  The  Cham- 
pions shortly  before  kick-off 
and  they  were  right  to  do  so, 
for  by  the  end  of  the  game 
their  heroes  bad  lost  their 
grip  on  the  European  trophy. 

An  unexpectedly  trium- 
phant era  for  Danish  football 
thus  came  to  an  end,  and 
their  coach  Richard  Moller 
Nielsen  now  goes  off  to  man- 
age Finland.  It  may  also  be 
the  end  of  Michael  Laudrup’s 
international  career,  and  if  so 
he  made  a surprisingly  low- 
key  exit  yesterday  despite  the 
best  efforts  of  his  younger 
brother  Brian. 

The  Danes  went  out  of  Euro 
96  with  a three-goal  nourish 
here,  but  their  fete  was  not  in 


their  own  hands  but  down  in  | 
Nottingham,  where  it  was 
sealed  by  Portugal’s  3-0  vie- 1 
tory  over  Croatia  which  made  ) 
the  Danes’  goal-count  imma- 
teriaL  Had  Croatia  won,  even  i 
by  a single  goal,  Denmark , 
would  now  be  in  the  quarter- 
finals instead  of  the  Portu-  1 
guese,  but  it  was  not  to  be. 

It  was  left  to  the  magnifi- 
cent Roligans  to  maintain  a 
sense  of  occasion  after  the . 
news  from  Nottingham  fil- 
tered through.  The  Danish  1 
supporters  still  managed  to 
enliven  an  atmosphere  that 
had  been  a bit  Sheffield  1 
Wednesday  v Coventry,  with  i 
football  in  the  first  half  of  a 
comparable  standard. 

For  poverty  of  entertain- 
ment in  this  tournament  the 
opening  45  minutes  of  this 
game  were  rivalled  only  by 
the  first  half  of  the  England. 
Scotland  match.  It  took  the 
Turks  20  minutes  to  get  a shot 


on  target,  the  Danes  half  an  i 
hour,  from  the  leggy  Schjon- 
berg.  Schmelchel  acrobati- 1 
cally  tipped  over  the  former  1 
effort  and  Rustu  bravely 
blocked  the  latter. 

After  the  interval  the  title- , 
holders  picked  themselves  up 
and  deservedly  went  ahead  in 
the  49th  minute.  The  Rangers 
forward  Erik  Bo  Andersen 
got  a flick  to  a long  Schroei- 
chel  clearance,  Tugay  tried  in 
vain  to  intercept  and  the  ball 
fell  to  Andersen's  fellow  blue- 
nose  Brian  Laudrup,  who  ran 
around  the  stranded  Rustu 
and  sidefooted  home. 

Rieper  of  West  Ham  almost  ■ 
made  it  two  but  Rustu  made  a 
point-blank  serve  from  him 
and  Rieper  blasted  a second 
effort  carelessly  into  the  side 
netting. 

Rustu,  arguably  Turkey's 
player  of  the  tournament  had 
no  chance  when  Allan  Niel- 
sen cleverly  chipped  Den- 


mark's second  goal  from  a 
Michael  Laudrup  pass.  The 
Turkey  keeper  was  similarly 
blameless  when  Brian  Lau- 
drup  got  his  second  and  Den- 
mark’s third  six  minutes 
from  timp  from  the  same 
angle.  Again  Bo  Andersen 
was  the  supplier. 

The  Turks  had  lost  all 
shape  long  before  then.  Hie 
much  talked-about  Hakan  had 
been  replaced  at  half-time  but 
It  was  in  midfield  that  they 
displayed  a severe  narrow- 
ness of  vision.  Abdullah 
revealed  a -comparable  atti- 
tude when  he  said:  “At  least 
we  have  justified  our  place 
here.  We  were  not  like  Greece 
in  file  last  World  Cup.” 

TUWtEV:  Ruetu:  Raoap  (Bulent  68m hi). 
Atony.  Ogun,  Vodtf,  AMuttaii.  Taylun. 
Hand,  Tugay,  Ortian  fSaftot,  38).  Hakan 
(Art.  h-Q. 

mmUARXi  Sehnwlohel;  Hogh,  Hefvsg. 
Risgsr,  Schlonbarg  (H  Larsen,  h-t). 
Thomsen,  A Nielsen,  M Laudrup,  B 
Andersen  [S  Andaman.  87}.  B 

OeCnat  N LavnHov  {Russia}. 


ITV  puts  opposition  in  shade  with  armchair  audience  of  16  million 


Andrew  Cuff 


ENGLAND’S  victory 

against  Holland  at- 
tracted the  largest  televi- 
sion audience  for  Euro  96 
so  for.  ITVs  coverage  of  the 
4-1  Wembley  triumph  had 
a peak  audience  of  16  mil- 


lion viewers,  according  to 
unofficial  industry  figures. 

Coverage  of  Scotland.’s 
group  match  against  Swit- 
zerland at  Villa  Park, 
which  was  screened  on  ITV 
north  of  the  border,  at- 
tracted a peak  of  1.6  million 
viewers. 

ITVs  football  coverage 


gained  a peak  71  per  cent  l 
share  of  the  available 1 
Tuesday-night  television  | 
audience.  It  wiped  oat  half  | 
of  Eastenders*  normal 1 
audience,  knocking  the  i 
BBC!  soap  down  to  7.6  mil- 
lion. The  Nine  O’Clock 
News  slumped  to  3.8 ! 
million. 


The  BBC  expects  to  strike 
back  on  Saturday  with 
Grandstand’s  exclusive  live 
coverage  of  England  v 
Spain  at  Wembley.  ITV  will 
cover  the  evening  game  be- 
tween France  and  Holland. 

If  England  beat  Spain 
both  BBC!  and  ITV  will 
show  the  semi-finaL 


so 

bad 
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DIARY 


SO  FAREWELL  then, 
Bulgaria.  This  column's 
favourite  team  went  out 
of  the  competition  the  way 
they  came  in,  in  a ferment  of 
mutual  contumely.  Come 
back  soon,  you  hear. 

The  bitching  Bulgars  were 
evicted  before  they  could 
settle  and  never  came  close  to 
the  heights  they  reached  in 
the  United  States  two  years 

ago.  Hristo  Stoichkov  blamed 
the  refereeing  and  the  French 
team's  ancestry.  Everyone 
else  blamed  the  Penevs. 

Dmitar  Penev’s  attempt  to 
reunite  the  CSKA  Sofia  for- 
ward line  of  a few  seasons 
back  blew  up  in  his  face. 
Stoichkov  looked  ready 
enough,  but  Emil  Eostadinov 
picked  up  an  injury  early  in 
the  second  game  and  Lubo 
Penev,  the  coach’s  nephew 
wbo  scored  the  own-goal  in 
the  France  game,  looked  over- 
weight and  off  the  pace  after 
his  long  bout  with  testicular 
cancer. 

Not  that  this  earned  him 
much  sympathy  back  home. 
"Penev  & Penev  Ltd  knock 
Bulgaria  out,"  claimed  yester- 
day’s Seven  Days.  “It’s  not 
clear  which  team  Lubo  was 
playing  for  — Bulgaria  or  the 
opposition.” 

Stoichkov  refused  to  talk  to 
the  Seven  Days  reporter  after 
the  sports  daily  this  week 
compared  Bulgarian  defend- 
ing to  corrupt  baking  prac- 
tices. Their  next  encounter 
should  turn  the  heat  up 
further. 


WHEN  the  Bulgarians 
were  trekking  around 
northern  England  last 
week  seeking  the  perfect 
training  facilities,  Borislav 
Mikhailov  and  Boncho  Gen- 
chev  must  have  proved  espe- 
cially helpful  for  their  experi- 
ence of  English  conditions. 
“The  shops  look  okay,  lads," 
you  can  imagine  them  telling 
their  team-mates,  “but  the 
swimming  pool  is  over- 
chlorinated.”  And  off  they 
would  head  again. 

Trifon  “the  eyes,  the  eyes" 
Ivanov  might  also  have  been 
able  to  offer  some  advice  after 
his  brief  spell  at  Coventry 
City  three  months  ago,  during 
which  he  earned  a reputation 
for  wild  tackling  and  even 
wilder  personal  grooming. 

The  central  defender,  who 
looks  like  he  walked  from 
Sofia  to  St  James'  Park  and 
then  had  his  tent  stolen, 
played  three  games  for  Coven- 
try's reserves.  He  was  sent  off 
in  one  and  was  almost  sent  off 
in  another.  His  trial  period 
was  not  extended. 

Brian  "Harry”  Roberts,  the 
Coventry  coach  and  Birming- 
ham Sports  Argus  columnist, 
was  detailed  to  drive  him  to 
the  airport  “He  didn’t  speak 
a word  of  English,"  Roberts 
recalls,  “but  he  still  managed 
to  let  it  be  known  he  wanted 
his  phone  bill  paid.” 

Coventry  operate  a dress 
code  on  match  days  but  it  had 
little  effect  on  the  Trifon  vul- 
ture. “We  said  smart  casual,” 
Roberts  says.  “He  was  half 
there.  He  got  the  casual  bit 
right” 

IAN  ST  JOHN  got  a little 
peeved  when  Spain  started 
belting  balls  up  to  two  big 
men  in  the  French  game.  How 
dare  a Latin  side  play  like 
that  he  seemed  to  be  saying, 
just  as  though  he  held  intel- 
lectual property  rights  on 
Route  One. 

It  should  no  longer  be  a sur- 
prise to  see  Spain  playing  like 
a relegation-threatened 
English  team.  Their  coach, 
Javier  Clemente,  is  a big  fen 
of  the  English  game.  Such  a 
big  fan.  in  feet  that  he  once 
turned  Espafiol  into  the  ugli- 
est up-and-under  team  in 
Europe,  uglier  even  than  Lin- 
coln City.  For  a brief  and  un- 
productive time,  indeed,  he 
bad  them  lumping  balls  in  the 
general  direction  of  a less- 
than-energetic  35-year-old. 
Pichi  Alonso,  and  the  tower- 
ing Inchie  Heath. 
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Seles  explains  the  pain,  page  1 2 
Russia’s  crucial  game,  page  14 


SporteGuardian 


EURO  96 


PMs  elect 


Group  C:  Italy  0,  Germany  0 

Italy’s  ray  of  hope  blanked  out 


for  sporting 
chance 


Vincent  Hanna 


Germans  and 
Czechs  go 
through  in 
thrilling  finish 


David  Lacey  at  Old  Trafford 


ITALY,  thinking  they 
needed  to  win  at  Old  Traf- 
ford  Last  night  to  stay  in 
the  European  Champion- 
ship. beat  their  hearts  out 
against  an  obdurate  German 
defence  after  Gianfranco  Zola 
had  missed  an  early  penalty. 
Thomas  Strunz  was  sent  off, 
then  for  a short  while  it 
seemed  as  though  Russia  had 
come  to  their  rescue,  before 
the  Italians  had  to  begin  their 
awkward  Journey  home. 

As  exercises  in  brinkman- 
ship go,  Italy  went  into  last 
night's  match  with  their  luck 
already  pushed  beyond  the 
normal  limits.  Having  to  beat 
Germany  to  reach  the  quar- 
ter-finals could  hardly  have 
figured  in  Arrigo  Sacchi's 
plans. 

The  coach  had  restored 
Zola  and  Casiraghi  to  his 
attack  but  still  faced  the  un- 
comfortable prospect  of  being 
made  to  pay  for  the  leisurely 
reshuffle,  not  to  mention 
Apolloni's  red  card,  which 
had  accompanied  the  2-1  de- 
feat by  the  Czechs. 

The  early  story  of  the 
match  was  one  of  Italian  pos- 
session and  German  patience. 
Italy  passed  and  probed;  the 
Germans  largely  stayed  put 
in  their  own  half;  blocking  off 
the  avenues  of  approach. 

A shot  from  Fuser  broke 
this  mundane  mould  after  six 
minutes.  Fuser  struck  a drop- 
ping ball  sweetly  and  pre- 
cisely and  Kdpke  did  well  to 
deflect  it  past  a post  On  other 
nights,  with  other  referees, 
that  might  have  been  file  Ger- 
man goalkeeper’s  last  contri- 
bution to  ttie  game.  After 
eight  minutes  a rare  slip  by 
Sammer  allowed  Casiraghi  a 
free  run  at  goal  and  as  he 
went  past  Kdpke  the  goal- 
keeper brought  him  down. 

The  penalty  was  inevitable 
but  no  card,  yellow  or  red, 
was  flourished  by  the  Belgian 
referee.  To  complete  Italy's 
sense  of  injustice  Kopke  then 
easily  saved  Zola’s  weak  kick. 

The  swift  passing  patterns 
of  Albertmi,  Donadoni,  Fuser 
and  Zola  continued  to  disrupt 
Germany's  cover,  but  Italy 
had  desperately  needed  to 
score  at  that  point,  especially 
with  news  coming -through  of 
Czech  goals  at  Airfield. 

It  was  a long  time  before 


The  long,  the  short  and  the  ball. . .Paolo  Maldini  gets  a fine  head  In  to  challenge  the  German  striker  Fredi  Bobic 


anything  significant  was  seen 
of  the  German  attack.  Little  of 
consequence  was  coming 
through  to  Klmsnrann  and 
Bobic. 

Italy  meanwhile  seemed  set 
on  doing  everything  but 
score.  Midway  .through  the 
first  half  Fuser  and  Zola 
worked  the  ball  out  to  Dona- 
doni on  the  left  Donadoni's 
cross  to  the  far  post  set  up 
Fuser  for  a narrow-angled 
shot  that  beat  Kdpke  but 
rolled  on  across  an  empty 
goalmouth. 


Shots  continued  to  pepper 
the  German  goal.  The  Ger- 
mans half-heartedly  tried  to 
reduce  the  tempo  but  seldom 
strung  together  more  than 
two  passes  without  losing  pos- 
session. A glimpse  of  what 
they  were  really  about  was 
seen  shortly  before  the  half- 
hour  When  Klinsmann  pulled 
away  from  Maldini  to  meet 
Mdller*s  free-kick  with  an  ex- 
cellent header  Just  wide  of  the 
near  post 

As  the  half  ended  Klins- 
mann delivered  the  ball 


squarely  into  ihe  stride  of  the 
advancing  Ziege  only  for  Pe- 
ruzzi  to  get  there  first  A min- 
ute or  two  earlier  another 
breakaway  by  Casiraghi  had 
been  thwarted  by  a desperate 
combination  of  Sammer  and 
Helmer.  Italy's  European 
Championship,  you  felt  was 
fading  inexorably. 

Then  again,  maybe  not  The 
second  .half  began  with  Di 
Matte o and  Casiraghi  sending 
in  Fuser  from  the  right  for  an 
explosive  shot  that  Kdpke' s 
whitened  knuckles  again 


punched  dear.  Later  Carboni 
had  the  goalkeeper  stretching 
for  a 36-yard  drive  that  went 
Just  wide. 

Hfissler  and  M oiler  were 
starting  to  move  forward  with 
greater  menace  for  Germany 
but  still  Peruzzi  remained 
largely  unemployed  in  Italy’s 
goal.  As  Zola  almost  slipped 
through  the  converging  Sam- 
mer and  Strunz.  and  their 
supporters  cheered  the  news 
of  a Russian  revival  at  An- 
field,  Italy  still  remained 
optimistic. 


“DOLPHIN’S 
WALK-IN  SHOWER 
MAKES  SHOWERING 
EASIER  & SAFER” 


A Dolphin  Walk-In  shower, 
with  it's  unique  anti-scald  system, 
allows  you  easy  access  and  superior 
comfort.  With  a whole  range  of 
bathing  and  showering  products, 
Dolphin  Special  Needs  Bathrooms 
make  bathing  so  safe  and 
enjoyable.  To  find  out  what 
a Dolphin  Special  Needs 
shower  or  power  bath  can 
mean  to  you,  call  us  today  on 

0800  62  62  48 

for  a free  ’no  obligation’  home  advice  visit  and  details  of  your  nearest 
showroom,  or  return  the  freepost  coupon. 


Name 


Please  send  me  my  free  brochure  and  provide  further  in  formation  about 
Dolphin  Special  Needs  Bathrooms. 

Tel 


Address 


Postcode 


L,UM' 


Showri  Minu  .ipen  7 Jays  ■»  ww»-"k 
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Post  free  to:  Dolphin  Special  Needs  Bjchrrv.ni-..  hvep.iv. 
Woreesrvr  WR2  4HR. 
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The  day  Terry  and  the  boys 
gave  the  press  some  stick 

John  Duncan  eats 
humble  pie  on  the 
Bisham  Abbey  beat 


PHOTOGRAPH:  MCHAEL  STSLE 

Strunz  was  not  to  stay 
around  much  longer.  Having 
already  been  cautioned  for 
fouling  Donadoni  at  the  start 
of  the  game,  he  was  sent  off  a 
minute  before  the  hour  after 
once  again  catching  the  little- 
Italian  forward  with  a late 
tackle. 

In  this  situation  the  advan- 
tage is  largely  theoretical. 
Now  Germany  left  Klinsmann 
alone  upfielcL  Italy  still  had  to 
get  past  nine  men  and  a 
goalkeeper. 

QKRMANY:  Kdpke:  Strunz.  Freund, 
Sammer.  Hefmer,  Zleoe.  HdssJer.  B«a. 
Mflllor,  Klinsmann.  Botec. 

ITALY:  Peruzzi:  Muss!,  Costecuria. 
Maldini.  Carboni.  Fuser  {Di  Lhrto.  aomlnl. 
Di  Metteo  (Chlesa.  69).  Altjertlnl. 
Donadoni.  Cesmghl.  Zola. 

G Goethats  (Belgium). 


note  was  enticing: 

“Please  meet  me  after 
the  show,  nibe  in  the 
_ . foyer.”  He  wore  a pink 
flower  and  looked  cool 
even  at  2am  in  Broadcasting 
House.  But  he  was  agitated. 
“Thank  God  I got  hold  of  you, 

my  Job’s  on  the  line  here." 

I found  that  hard  to  believe. 
The  thing  about  being  a good 
spin  doctor  is  that  every- 
body’s job  is  on  the  line — 
except  yours.  And  Rufus  is  the 
best  in  the  business.  He  has 
guided  the  career  of  a dozen 
tycoons,  whispered  in  the  ear 
of  Margaret  Thatcher  and 
John  Major,  and  held  bits  of 
the  Royal  Family  together  in 
times  of  stress. 

On  the  same  day  I’ve  seen 

Firm  cmilfng  and  waving  at  a 

Jimmy  Goldsmith  rally,  and 
later  in  argent  conclave  with 
Peter  Mandelson.  Rufhs  is 
a ubiquitous  fellow.  But  he 
knows  sod-all  about  football 
and  these  days  that  can  be  bad 
for  business.  “The  PM  is  well 
aggravated  that  he  wasn’t  at 
Wembley  last  night,”  he  said. 
*Tvb  got  to  come  up  with  a 
strategy  PDQ.” 

1 could  see  John  Major’s 
point,  he  should  have  been 
there.  Sending  a message  to 
Terry  Venables  30  minutes 
after  England’s  victory  was  all 
right  waving  from  the  Royal 
Box  would  have  been  better. 
Running  on  to  the  pitch  and 
kissing  Alan  Shearer  could 
have  been  worth  half  a million 
votes. 

Blind  you.  such  things  can 
backfire.  For  years  after  their 
Seoul  Olympic  gold  medal, 
hockey  players  dreaded  play- 
ing for  England  for  fear  that 
Colin  Moynihan,  then  Sports 
Minister,  would  turn  up  and 
hug  them. 

“Look  on  the  bright  side,"  I 
suggested.  “Tony  Blair  wasn't 
there  either.”  ”1  know  that” 
snapped  Rufus,  “he  was  at  the 
German  CBI  telling  them 
what  a good  conservative  he 
is.. 

“Wait  a mo,”  I said,  “didn’t  I 
hear  you  say  last  week  that 
Tony  should  walk  tall  in 
Europe . . “Shut  upf’  he 
hissed,  “a  fellow  has  to  hedge 
his  bets.  What  I’ve  got  to  know 
now  is  whether  there  is  any 
connection  between  our  foot- 
ball fortunes  and  political 
success." 

The  question  constantly 
puzzles  political  scientists. 


THIS  was  new  territory 
I for  everyone.  Like  a 
reformed  alcoholic  waking 
op  to  a first  sober  morning, 
there  was  no  headache  for 
Terry  Venables  to  nurse,  no 
world-bleary  eyes  to  squint 
through,  no  trial  by  tab- 
loids to  endure  and.  for  the 
first  time  in  ages,  no  ex- 
cuses necessary  to  give. 

The  England  coach  was 
actually  smiling  as  he 
mounted  the  press  podium 
at  Bisham  Abbey.  It  felt 
strange  to  be  there.  “It’s 
like  Italia  90  now,  when  the 
whole  place  was  buzzing," 
he  said.  “We  badly  need 
some  success  in  this 
country  and  when  we  get  a 
sniff  we're  in  there. 

“We  wanted  a bit  of 
respect  back,  a bit  of  fear  to 
be  drawn  against  ns.  some- 
thing that  has  not  necessar- 
ily been  there  in  the  recent 
past.  We've  shown  people 
what  we  are  capable  of,  and 
that  is  good.  But  a good 
game  is  like  a bad  one  in 
that  you  have  to  put  It  be- 
hind you  as  quickly  as 
possible.” 


The  press  corps,  whom 
only  a week  ago  Venables 
had  accused  of  being  trai- 
tors, could  not  have  been 
more  supportive  if  they  had 
been  wearing  mini-skirts 
and  waving  pom-poms. 
There  was  no  smirldng  at 
the  back,  none  of  the  awk- 
ward silences  that  betoken 
media  disbelief.  No  inquest. 

Explanations  for  the  dra- 
matic change  in  the  Eng- 
land team’s  fortunes  fall 
into  two  camps.  The  first  is 
the  parallel-universe 
theory,  that  a bizarre  corre- 
lation of  astral  forces  some- 
how threw  the  England 
team  into  a 10-year 
timewarp-  They  were  there- 
fore not  the  poor  relations 
of  Europe  nor  the  laughing 
stock  of  the  Champions’ 
League,  and  nothing  was 
more  natural  than  to  see 
them  thrash  quality  opposi- 
tion at  Wembley. 

The  second  and  more  Car- 
fetched  explanation  is  that 
the  England  team  were  al- 
ways this  good  but  none  of 
us  could  see  it.  What  to  the 
untutored  eye  had  seemed 
like  a series  of  numbingly 
uninspired  friendly  matches 
was  in  fact  an  obvious  sign- 
post to  England's  irresistible 
conquest  of  Euro  96. 

It  is  a close-run  thing 
(Turn  to  page  25) 


What  I’d  set  out  to  do  was 
to  read  a novel  on  the 
Internet.  Instead  I’d  found 
myself  mired  in  a welter  of 
Information,  puzzles,  riddles. 
Mike  Phillips 
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Guardian  Crossword  No  20,684 

Set  by  Quantum 


Across 


1 Man  with  role  working  in 
hospital  no  longer?  (f) 

' 5 Sack  the  postholder  (7) 

9 The  girl’s  weight  right  for  one 
appearing  on  TV?  (9) 

10  The  lady  still  briefly  appear- 
ing at  the  Academy  (5) 

11  Possesses  hard  drug  (4) 

12  EngSsh  fund  collapsed, 
finished.  No  form  of 
protection?  (10J 

14  Short  Italian  viol  played  In 
resort  in  Roman  times  (6) 

15  Infamous  valley,  for  example, 
turning  reddish-brown  (7) 

16  Eat  herb  (wild)  to  Uve?  (7) 

18  Growrn’fruit(6) 

20  Finn  at  the  top  Is 
businesslike  (4-6) 

21  tt’s  large-scale  In  the  picture 

world  (4) 

24  Ex-champion  boxerwith 
“big  cur  excuse  (5) 


25  Musical  Tim  and  I backed, 
forming  a good  impression’©) 

26  Swell  acting  ssan  in  the 
theatre  (7) 

27  Be  attentive  when 
information's  around,  and 
shine!  (7) 

Down 


1 Disconcert  a party  (5) 

2 Parts  of  joint  chopped  up  ia 
mince  (7) 

3 We  in  Europe  showing 
commonsense  (4) 

4 A second  examination  re. 
prisoner's  subsidiary 
allowance  (15) 

5 A growth  industry?  (6,9) 

6 The  president  is  not  standing 
apparently  (2.3,5) 

7 Brother  and  Dean  moved  to 
produce  a more  liberal  view 
(7) 

8 Old  man  getting  certain  sum 
of  money  each  year  (7) 


Politicians  love  to  strut  on 
sport's  stage.  They  believe, 
sometimes  in  spite  of  them-  - 
selves,  that  posing  for^the 
adoring  masses  or.  better  • 
still  throwing  in  the  ball 

will  cause  some  of  the  glam- 
our and  bra  very  to  ru  b eff  on 

them. 

• Helmut  Kohl  may  be  afoot- 
ball  fan  but  that’s  not  the  only 

reason  he  turned  up  at  Old 
Trafford  last  night 
“Have  you  ever  noticed," 
Harold  Wilson  once  said,  : 
“how  England  wins  theworid 
cup  only  under  a Labour  Gov- 
ernment?'* He  was  only  half 

joking-  • v-. 

1966  is  a case  in  point  Wil- 
son easily  won  the  General 
Election  on  March  31  after  17 
months  in  office.  He  had  a ma- 
jority of  96.  He  still  epjoyeda 
large  Gallup  Poll  lead  coming 
into  the  World  Cup.  but  it  had 
dissipated  by  the  end.  13ie  vic- 
tory made  no  difference  a tall 
But  then  he  was  already  in  . 
power. 

“Okay  then.”  said  Ruftts, 

“on  the’evidenceof 1968,  if  I 
get  JM  to  parade  on  Saturday 
it  will  do  no  harm.”  . ... 

-Ah.  but  you  have  to  think 
about  what  happened  in  1970," 

I said.  Rufus  twitched:  “Is 
it  bad"''  "Well,  it's  just' 
rumours . . ."  “Spit  it  out, 
man.  I've  got  to  know.” 

The  1970  General  Election 
was  fixed  for  June  18  and  Eng- 
land played  West  Germany  In 
the  quarter-final  fourdays  be-  - 
fore  it.  Labour  were  on  a high 
with  a seven-point  lead  in  the 
polls.  Harold  pulled ootall the 
stops,  even  getting  Gordon 
Banks  an  QBE.  But  Gordon 
mysteriously  got  food 
poisoning.  Peter  Bonetti 
played,  he  let  in  a soft  goal, 
and  England  were  out  And  so 
was  Harold  Wilson;  Edward 
Heath  won. 

"Just  because  we  lost  the 
World  Cup?”  asked  Rufus. 
“Who  can  say."  I replied. 
“David  Butler  thinks  it  may 
have  been  the  lousy  tradefig- 
ures.  Anyway,  what's  your 
problem.  Rufijs?” 

tt  1 'LL  tell  you  what  my 
I problem  is,"  he  spat  “If 
I JM  goes  on  Saturday 
I and  England  win. 
people  will  say  he's  exploiting 
the  team's  success.  If  we 
lose,  they'll  say  he  brought 
the  team  bad  luck.  If  he 
stays  away  it  will  look 
unpatriotic." 

"But  shouldn't  the  Prime 
Minister  be  going  to  Florence 
on  Sa  turday  for  the  Summit?” 

Rufus  grabbed  my  arm. 
“Brilliant!”  he  cried.  ‘TU  . 
recommend  that.  It  will  get  me 
off  the  hook  until  the  semi-  _ 
finals." 

Then  he  paused.  “Wait! — . . 
perhaps  I'd  better  not,"  he 
said.  “But  why?"  I asked.  “Be- 
cause he  might  not  get  a result 
there  either." 


20,683 


1 3 Old  carriage?  It  has  scor 
for  Improvement  (4.6) 

1 6 Takes  the  top  parts  (7) 

17  Nobleman?  That's  right  | 

previous  age)  (7)  a 
19  I am  not  an  original  stain 

22  Entirely  innocent  (5) 

23  One  young  man  growing 

to  be  an  artist  (4) 

Solution  tomorrow 


Tf  Siuck?  Then  can  our 
£0891  338  238.  ^ 
mm.  cheap  rase,  49p  oar 
other  times.  Service  wpn 


